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INEDITED TERRACOTTAS FROM MYRINA, IN THE 
MUSEUM AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


[Pirates XIV, XV.] 


The excavations by the French School at Athens in the necropolis 
of Myrina were conducted from 1880 to 1882 under the operation of 
the Turkish law established in 1874,' according to which, one third of 
the discoveries belonged to the finder, one third to the owner of the 
ground, and the remainder to the Museum at Constantinople.? The 
latter portion, which we found it impossible to redeem, comprised a 
large number of good figures, subsequently transferred, not without sus- 
taining much damage, from Smyrna to the Museum of Tchinli-Kiosk. 

In my catalogue of the Ottoman Collection, published in 1882,° I 
briefly mentioned the most interesting terracottas, purposely refraining, 
however, from entering into details, as our excavations were still going 
on. When our work was stopped by the refusal of the Turkish officials 
to renew our firman,* the necropolis of Myrina was very far from being 
exhausted, and I believe that whole series of tombs have since come 
to light. Little, however, will ever be known about them. Demos- 
thenes Baltazzi Bey, inspector of antiquities in the vilayet of Aidin, 
has kindly enabled me, from time to time, to give information on the 
new discoveries in my Chronique d’ Orient, but systematic excavations 


' NrKoLAipeEs, Législation ottomane, t. 111, p. 162. 


? That law, as is well known, was replaced in 1884 by a much more severe one, 
which, for the last four years, has almost stopped all scientific excavations in Turkey. 
Cf. Revue archéologique, 1884, 1, p. 336. 

5 RerNnacu, Catalogue du Musée Impérial: Constantinople, 1882, pp. 74-7. 

* Portier et Rernacnu, La Nécropole de Myrina: Paris, 1887, p. 16. 
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ended on the day when the members of the French School left Myrina. 
Many of the recently discovered terracottas were sent to Tchinli-Kiosk, 
while others, perhaps the fruit of secret diggings conducted by Greek 
merchants, have made their way to various collections in Europe. Al- 
though it is difficult to get precise information about such matters, few 
museums having the custom of publishing annual reports, I think the 
richest set of Myrinaean figures, next to that in the Louvre,’ is at present 
at Tchinli-Kiosk ; immediately after come the collections in Athens,° 
Smyrna (Evangelical School, and several private gentlemen), Berlin’ 
and Karlsruhe. Vienna and London possess but very few specimens, 
whilst Boston has recently purchased about thirty.’ 

The great importance of the collections in Paris and Constantinople 
is due not only to their fullness, but to the fact that they have not been 
tampered with by over-clever or unscrupulous restoration. Of course, 
a few of the statuettes in the Louvre did undergo some repair, but, when 
slight additions of clay were made to them, these were never concealed 
by artificial coloring or by coating over with dust. Complete terra- 
cottas from Myrina are exceedingly rare, and the seemingly perfect ones 
which issue from dealers’ shops, though as a whole perfectly genuine, 
have almost always been completed in a more or less arbitrary fashion 
by the addition of missing limbs or attributes (vases, shells, fans, and the 
like). The beautiful set in the Berlin Museum contains more than one 


adulterated specimen. It is now a well-established fact, that in many, 


5See the Catalogue of that collection published by M. Portrer and myself, Paris, 
1886 (838 numbers). This catalogue includes terracottas which were not found during 
our excavations, but were purchased at a later date; it is, in consequence, more com- 
plete than the catalogue appended to our Nécropole de Myrina. 

® There exist two large collections of Myrinaean figures in Athens: (1) that of the 
French School, a part of which only, picked out by M. Heuzey, was forwarded to the 
Louvre; (2) that of the Polytechnikon, lately enriched by important gifts. A Catalogue 
of the latter, hitherto inedited, has been written by M. P. Paris, member of the 
French School. 

™A most remarkable set; see Revue archéologique, 1887, 1, p. 103; Jahrbuch des 
deutschen Instituts, 1888, p. 253. 

5 Rev. archéol., loc. dict. I am not acquainted with the private collections in Eng- 
land and Germany; in France, many choice specimens from Myrina belong to MM. 
Lecuyer, Gréau, Bellon, Feuardent, ete. At least fifty good ones have been sold at 
the Hotel Drouot during the last two years. All the works relating to these terra- 
cottas are quoted in our Nécropole de Myrina ; we must now add two important illus- 
trated sale-catalogues (Hoffmann, 1888), and my article on the Knidian Aphrodite 
in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, February, 1888. 

* The Nation, Nov. 17, 1887; Revue archéologique, 1888, 1, p. 87. 
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nay, in most cases, the terracottas and other funereal offerings were pur- 
posely broken when placed in the graves; we have shown that this was 
certainly the case at Myrina, just as Rayet and M. Haussoullier had 
proved for Tanagra; and I can only wonder why some archeologists 
are so unwilling to admit it, as similar practices have repeatedly been 
noticed, not only in the Hellenic, but in the Keltic and Germanic world.” 

Since the publication of my catalogue of Tchinli-Kiosk, nothing what- 
ever has been done to make that important collection better known to 
the public." Annual reports are, naturally, quite out of the question. 
Of the very numerous statuettes from Myrina, not a single one has 
hitherto been published or even described, and the entire collection 
would perhaps remain inedited for years to come, if I had not con- 
trived, some years ago, to purchase a set of good proofs from negatives 
taken by a photographer in Constantinople. I have selected four of 
the finest ones, which have been engraved by M. Dujardin on the two 
beautiful PLATES (XIV, XV) now under the eves of our readers. 

From both an artistic and an archeological point of view, I do not 
think that the value of these figures can be too highly praised. My 
feeling is that, in general, the terracottas from Myrina have not yet been 
appreciated as they ought to be, in comparison with those from Tanagra. 
The monotony of the figures from Tanagra (eight out of ten represent- 
ing a draped female who is standing or quietly moving on), notwith- 
standing the marvellous grace of some masterpieces among them, places 
them in a position quite inferior to those from Myrina, in which the 
variety of motives is one of the most striking features: moreover, many 
of the latter have a value as reproductions of larger works which have 

Here are some references on this point which have not yet, so far as I know, been 
brought together. Concerning the Hellenic world: Nécropole de Myrina, p. 101; 
RayYet, Monuments, 11, pl. 77, p.8; HAussouLLIER, Quomodo sepulcra Tanagraei deco- 
raverint, p.78; MILLINGEN, Peintures de vases grecs, p. 11; COLLIGNON, Catalogue des 
vases peints, p. 190; Marrna, Catalogue de figurines, p. X; STEPHANI, Compte rendu de 
Saint Pétersbourg, 1859, p. 4; STACKELBERG, Graeber der Hellenen, p. 37; Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique, t. 111, p. 128; Heruzry, Catalogue des terres cuites, pp. 34, 
166 ; Revue archéologique, 1887, 1, p. 84.—In non-Hellenic tombs: Bonner Jahrbiicher, t. 
LVI, p. 198; Revue archéologique, 1859, p. 763; 1861, 1, p. 481; 1, p. 162; 1863, 1, 
p. 33; 1864, 1, p. 426; 1, p. 158; 1866, 1, p. 413; 1868, 1, p. 169; 1879, 11, p. 216; 
1882, 1, p. 130; Congrés d’anth: opologie de Pesth, p. 438 ; Matériaux pour servir a U histoire 
de ’ homme, t. Xx1, p. 269. In Bourbonnais and in Berry, it was until lately the cus- 
tom for the nearest relation to break an earthen vase on the tomb of the deceased 
( Matériauz, t. xxt, p. 342). Cf. Prorertius, Eley. v. 7.34: fracto busta piare cado. 

"The short notices published in the travellers-guides by Rousset and Meyer are 
merely extracts from my Catalogue. 
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disappeared and are known to us only by these free copies in terracotta. 
This being so, I earnestly suggest that the greatest possible number of 
these figures should be made known by phototype, and I venture to ex- 
press the wish that the American Journal shall take henceforth a lead- 
ing part in their publication. Figures of minor artistic value can, with- 
out inconvenience, be combined, on a reduced scale, in a single plate. 
An appeal to private collectors would certainly not remain unnoticed, 
and might also prove useful by turning the attention of dilettanti to 
the most remarkable class of antiquities at present to be obtained in 
the markets of the Continent. 

I must apologize for this very long introduction and now enter upon 
some details concerning the four figures reproduced on our PLATES. 

The first one, on the left of PL. xrv, is a specimen of which two 
other replicas are known to me, one in the Louvre” and the other in 
the Museum at Athens." The replica in the Louvre bears butterfly- 
wings, and it appears as if similar wings were broken off from the 
figure now in Constantinople. The presence of such wings leave no 
doubt as to the subject: it is Psyche waiting for Eros, a motive often 
treated by late Greek art." The beauty of the attitude and the lovely 
folds of the drapery need not be dwelt upon. The rock where Psyche 
is sitting must not be explained by any allusion to her sad story, rocky 
seats being exceedingly frequent both in Beeotian and in Asiatic terra- 
cottas."" It simply indicates that the seated figure is supposed to be 
in the epen air. 

If we possessed a better-preserved replica of our second terracotta 
figure (PL. XIv), which, broken as it is, remains a marvel of grace, 
we would not be puzzled, as we are, to explain her attitude. Two 
statuettes, indeed, said to have been discovered at Tanagra, can be com- 
pared with this Myrinaean gem, though they differ from it in some 
important respects. The first of these, now in the collection of Baron 
Gustave de Rothschild, was published by Rayet with the following 


comment :'® 


'* Nécropole de Myrina, pl. xx1v; Catalogue, No. 175. 

SP. Paris, Catalogue, No. 678 (inedited). 

'4 Nécropole, p. 364. 

Un rocher, genre de sige indéterminé et conventionnel dont les coroplastes tanagréens 
ont fait un fréquent usage (RAyeT, Monuments, pl. 82, p. 2). Cf. Griechische Terracotien, 
Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 9,15; Heuzey, Figurines du Louvre, Nos. 22, 41,45; Nécropole de Myrina, 
pls. IV, XXII, XXIV, XXVI, XXXII. 

© Monuments de Uart antique, pl. 82. 
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La jeune personne tient ses jambes un peu écartées lune de Vautre, 
et de la main gauche attire a elle et tend Vétoffe de sa tunique de maniere 
a bien circonscrire le creux formé par sa robe entre ses cuisses, Elle love 
le bras droit en le repliant légerement, et dans la main tient wne balle qu’ elle 
8’ appréte a laisser tomber dans la dépression que je viens de décrire. Les 
yeux baissés regardent avec attention. . . . Le jeu est tellement simple que 
nous n’apercevons guére Vattrait qwil pouvait avoir. Mais il a fourni a 
Vartiste une pose toute naturelle a la fois et toute gracieuse. 

To sum up: (1) the Rothschild figure is not nude; (2) she holds a 
ball in her raised right hand and seems on the point of letting it fall 
into her lap. Rayet remarked that it was a rather duli game: perhaps 
it is not a game at all, but only an attitude. 

A second figure of similar character has been lately described by 
Dr. Froehner in the catalogue of one of Hoffmann’s sales: Jeune 
tanagréenne assise sur un rocher et tenant une pomme de la main droite 
levée. Sa main gauche saisit Vhimation étendu sur ses genous et le releve 
pour ne pas laisser tomber deux autres pommes qu'elle y a déposées, C'est 
la premitre fois que nous rencontrons ce motif. 

The two figures above described certainly originate from the same 
model, but they nevertheless present notable differences due to the 
addition or omission of attributes. Here is a new instance of the inde- 
pendence and capriciousness which characterize the work of Greek 
koroplasts. They started from a general type, such as “a seated girl 
with one hand raised and the other on her lap,” and then freely modi- 
fied her attributes (apples, balls, or the like), her headdress, her cos- 
tume,'* without pursuing any definite idea, and only for the sake of 
variety and elegance. This is a point which must be impressed on all 
those who study Greek terracottas, and a proof that the consideration 
of single figures can only mislead if not accompanied by the knowledge 
of the series to which they belong. 

Now, we have here a third and totally different modification of the 
same type. The figure is nude; her left hand is raised, and, if that 
hand held an apple or a ball, it certainly would fall on the ground, 
not into the girl’s lap. It is evident that she is not a ball-player, but a 


"7 Antiquités, vente du mereredi 30 Mai 1888, No. 138, pl. tv. The catalogue bears no 
writer’s name, but the author of those pretty volumes is well known. 

18 M. Porrrer and myself have repeatedly insisted on this: Nécropole de Myrina, pp. 
135, 265, 272, 273, 280, 326, ete. The first who drew attention to it were, I think, 


MM. Heuzey and J. Martha. 
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bather ; her left hand probably held a small alabastron, the contents 
of which she is pouring on her left thigh, while her right hand is held 
ready to rub the perfumed liquid on her beautiful limbs." This motive 
at once recalls the type of the sich salbender Athlet, so admirably studied 
by H. Brunn,” a replica of which has also been discovered in the ne- 
cropolis of Myrina.”" The athlete is standing, but we are acquainted 
also with female figures, in a sitting or cowering posture, which belong 
to the same class of dXechopevor.” In most of the marble statues, the 
small vase is probably a restoration, but undoubtedly a judicious one. 

Notwithstanding the analogous works just mentioned, the statuette 
in Constantinople remains an unicum ; at least, I am unable to recall 
another figure with precisely the same movement and attitude. I feel 
convinced that we have before us the replica of some charming work 
of art relating to the same epoch and style as the Venus lavans se, attri- 
buted by Pliny the Elder to the Bithynian sculptor Daidalos.* 

It is almost unnecessary to add that the magnificent head placed at 
the right of our figure, resembling the Bacchus yuvvis in the Capitol, 
belonged to a quite different terracotta ; we left it in the place rather 
awkwardly assigned to it by the photographer, thinking that it would 
be a pity to erase from our plate such a fine specimen. 


The right hand may also have held a small patera; compare a standing figure in 
Catalogue Hoffmann, 1886, p. 41; see also Catalogue Castellani, 1884, No. 641 (femme 
debout versant le contenu d'un balsamaire). FFROEHNER has published ( Terres cuites 
@ Asie Mineure, pl. x, p.28; of. Catalogue Castellani, No. 665) a beautiful female figure 
pouring water in a basin placed beside her on a high tripod. Similar motives occur 
on basreliefs, e. g., CLARAC, Musée, pl. 122, Nos. 40, 41, 62; pl. 135, No. 153; Bullet- 
tino archeologico Napolitano, t. INI, pl. I. 

Annali, 1879, p. 201; Monumenti, vol. x1, pl. 7; of. Lucy A History 
of Ancient Sculpture, p. 295. An admirable replica in bronze, formerly in the Pour- 
talés Collection (Catalogue, No. 672), recently appeared at the Gréau sale (Catalogue, 
No. 964, p. xxxii). 

*! Nécropole, p. 450, pl. XI. 3. 

*2 Add to the statues published in CLarac’s Musée, pls. 601, 602, 626 B (Marz- 
Dunn, Bildwerke, No. 793), a small bronze in Berlin (BERNOULLI, Aphrodite, p. 381, 
1°), and perhaps the engraved gem described by TOELKEN ( Verzeichniss, p. 136, No. 
423), as Venus sich salbend. In general, cowering Venuses are rather supposed to have 
water poured upon them by a nymph or some other person standing behind them and 
not figured ; ¢f. CLARAC, pls. 345, 627, 629, and, for instances of the group when com- 
plete, the Aktaion-sarcophagus (BAUMEISTER, Denkmiiler, 1, p. 37) and the well-known 
Etruscan mirror (SaGuio, Dictionnaire, fig. 749). 

*3 CY. Nécropole de Myrina, p. 161, 59 bis ; OvERBECK, Schriftquellen, No. 2045. 


24 BauMEISTER, Denkmiéiler, 1, p. 435. 
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The first figure on PLATE Xv belongs to a well-known type,” that 
of the davoynpides, sometimes winged like Nike, more often without 
any divine attributes. This is the most charming replica I have yet 
met with, though some similar ones are in better preservation. The 
costume is particularly interesting as illustrating the epithet pacvounprs 
(showing the thighs), bestowed by the poet Ibykos on the Spartan vir- 
gins. Plutarch quotes a verse from Euripides, upbraiding them for 
that singular custom: pnpois daverpévors ; to 
which he adds, by way of commentary: yap Tod mapBerixod 
XIT@vos ai Trépuyes OVK cvveppapévat KaTwOEV, AAN aveTTTia- 
covTo Kal cuvaveyipvouv brov év TH Badifew Tov unpov.” 

In fact, as M. Pottier has well observed,” that Spartan fashion al- 
ready appears in one of the most ancient statues we possess, the Nike 
of Archermos found at Delos,* a work belonging to the most severe 
archaic style. It was an expressive scheme for indicating the rapidity 
of the motion, which would have been greatly impeded by a tight skirt. 
Spartan girls, devoted as they were to fighting and racing, adopted it 
from the same motive; and that peculiarity in their dress began by 
answering a practical necessity (something like the “ divided skirt” 
recently commended by Lady Warburton) before becoming, what it 
perhaps became in reality and in art, a pretext to objectional coquetry.” 

The last figure we are dealing with (PL. Xv), clad in an almost trans- 
parent garment, is certainly equal in beauty to the former ones, in spite 
of its sad state of mutilation. The inclination of her head in the direc- 
tion of the right, together with the attitude of her arm, seems to indi- 
cate that she is occupied with some other figure, either an Eros or an ani- 
mal,” But these or similar hypotheses are more applicable to the lost 
original—in round or in relief—than to the terracotta figure itself, 


% Nécropole, p. 257 ; Catalogue du Louvre, Nos. 161-69; CARTAULT, Collection Lecuyer, 
pi. 

26 Plutarch, Avxotpyov Novua ovyxpicrs (ed. Teubner, 11, p. 76). Cf. Potivx, 
Onomast., VII. 55: wé(ns unpods, uddAiora ai Swaptiarides 
&s pavounpldes @voud(ov. See also BOHLAU, Quaestiones de re vestiaria, p.79. 

*" Nécropole de Myrina, p. 358. 

% Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1879, pl. v1. 

®° Noch jetat tragen die Birmaninnen ein den Schenkel beim Gehen entblissendes Gewand, 
wie einst die spartanischen Médchen (Bastian, Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, t. 1, p. 89). A 
similar fashion is well known to have existed in Paris about 1796 (QuicHERAT, His- 
toire du Costume en France, p. 640). 

* Compare the panther beside Dionysos, CLARAC, Musée, pl. 123, No. 114, and the 
dog leaping at the Satyr who holds a hare in his raised hand, ibid. pl. 178, No. 169. 
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which, as I believe, was never associated with another one. I can sup- 
port my opinion by two sketches from inedited terracottas which I drew 
at Myrina during the excavations and have caused to be reproduced 
here by a mechanical process (Figure 12). One figure is almost nude, the 
other is clad with tight-fitting garment. Both are perfectly preserved, 
are very nearly in the same attitude, both are standing alone. One of 
them looks to her left, the other to her right, while both extend the right 
arm. Here again we have a motive, that of a woman standing with 
her legs crossed, her right arm raised and the left one placed behind 
her back ;** no precise action, no episode of female life is alluded to: 
it is an attitude, and nothing else. Any other explanation will come 
to grief when applied to figures of the same series. This may appear 
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12.—Inedited Terracottas from Myrina. 


a rather dull conclusion. Many archeologists have still to learn the 
ars nesciendi, but the sacrifice it imposes upon our curiosity will be more 
supportable if we reflect that what we consent to leave unexplained, the 
Greek artist himself, that is, the modeller of the terracottas, probably 
neither knew nor cared to know. 
SALOMON REINACH. 
Musée de St. Germain-en-Laye, 
St. Germain, France. 


*' Cy. Nécropole de Myrina, pl. v1, No. 6, p. 298. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS. 
DISCOVERIES IN THE ATTIC DEME OF IKARIA. 


1888. 


In order to secure for the most important results of excavations a speedier 
publication than can be made in the volumes of the Papers of the School, 
it has been decided to accept for that purpose the offer of the use of its 
pages made by this Journal, which has been constituted an ofticial organ 
of the School. 

The excavations on the site of Ikaria, commenced last winter by the 
School, and the success of which was chronicled in the JoURNAL (vol. Iv, 
pp. 44-46), have been resumed under the direction of Mr. Carl D. Buck, 
who conducted the former investigations. A first instalment of the epi- 
graphic acquisitions made last winter is presented in the four inscriptions 
edited in the following paper. 

Aveustus C. MERRIAM, } Publication Committee of the School. 
Tuomas W. 


i. INSCRIPTIONS FROM IKARIA. 
No. 1. 


Public decree of the deme of Ikaria inscribed across the middle of 
a gable-top marble stele: total height, 0.765 met.; width at bottom, 
0.32; width at top, 0.29; height of letters, 0.005. 
KAAAINNOSZEINENEYH?! SOAILIKAPIEYS 
IN ENAINESAILN | 
STEPARMEAIKITTOSTEF ARSLIKAILANEIP 
EI NTONKHPYKAOT TEPANOYSINIKAP 1 
KMNAKAILOAHMOSOIKAPIESINTONA 
O 
NAENAINESAILAEKAITOY2X OPHI OSEN! K 
T 
AHMAP XORN 
Kal| crepavacat KitT6 oTepave Kai TOY 
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Karas Kal Sixaiws tH Ato|viow Thy Eopthy Kal TOV 
ay@\va, érawécat Kal tods yopnyos Upakiav 
otepavacat otepave Kai avevreiv Tov | dSypapyov. 

Translation.—“ On motion of Kallippos, it was voted by the Ika- 
rians to praise Nikon the demarch and crown him with an ivy wreath, 
and that the herald proclaim that the Ikarians and the Deme of the 
Ikarians crown Nikon the demarch because he has conducted the fes- 
tival and contest in honor of Dionysos in a good and proper manner; 
to praise also the choregoi Epikrates and Praxias and crown them with 
wreaths of ivy, and that the herald make the proclamation as in the case 
of the demarch.” 

Comment.—Like all Attic deme-decrees, with two exceptions (C. I. A., 
11, 579, 580), this lacks the date by the archon’s name, and there is no 


internal evidence whatever upon which to fix the date. The letters, 


which are very roughly cut, but with erovynddev arrangement, may be 
attributed to the fourth century ; and, if we take as a criterion the un- 
certainty in the use of o or ov to express the spurious diphthong, the 
date of the inscription is not far from 360 B.c. Cf. C. I. A., 1, 54, 
where, out of twenty cases of spurious diphthong, eleven are expressed 
by simple o, against nine denoted by ov, as, for example, Tos and Tovs, 
mpoédpos and mpoédpous. The content of the inscription is very sim- 
ple, being a decree in honor of the demarch of Ikaria and the choregoi 
for the proper fulfilment of their duties at the festival to Dionysos, 
which undoubtedly refers to the Rural Dionysia celebrated in the month 
Poseideon. The chief importance of this inscription when found was, 
that it fixed, beyond all possible doubt, the site of the deme of Ikaria; 
and, though proofs have multiplied since then, it remains the most 
perfect and complete of all, for this purpose. It is worth noting, that 
this is the first Attic deme-decree found in which the demarch is ex- 
pressly honored, though such can have been by no means unusual (ef. 
Dem. 1318. 64). Another of the [karian inscriptions, which will be 
found below, is also in honor of the demarch. 

A point of special interest and importance is the mention, in lines 4 
and 5, of the Ikarians and the Deme of the Ikarians as distinct bodies, 
though, in the first line, I xapcedocy is used in the general sense of demes- 
men of Ikaria. It seems highly probable that the Jkarians were a gens 
or noble family, within the deme, which claimed descent from Ikarios, 
and consequently was treated with special honor and possessed peculiar 
privileges. A more detailed discussion of this point will be deferred 
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until the publication of two pre-Eukleidean inscriptions which contain 
many points bearing on the question. 


Boundary-Stones.—One of the most numerous classes of short in- 
scriptions found on Greek soil is that by which boundaries are denoted. 
Such inscriptions are occasionally cut in the solid rock, as épes Avds on 
the Observatory Hill at Athens, but generally upon a movable stone 
which can be set up in the soil. These stones, sometimes of cylindri- 


al form but more often roughly cut slabs or blocks, are set up on sa- 
cred precincts, as 6pos Tewévo(v)s (C. I. A., 1, 508); on burial-lots, as 
bpos onpatos ‘Ovnaipov (C. I. G., 535); on roads, as dpos (C. 
I. A., 1, 527); and on private property, as épos ywpiov Ilpwrdapyou 
(C. I. A., 11, 1068); ete. These boundary-stones were probably in 
many cases the only records of the ownership of real estate, and, if 
such property were transferred, the “bill of sale” would be a new 
boundary-stone replacing the old one and inscribed with the names 
of vendor and purchaser and the conditions of the sale. The great 
importance of the boundary-stones in any legal transaction is brought 
out by the Attic Orators, as in Demosth. vs. Phainippos, 1040. 5: 
kal Tp@Tov pev Teptayaywv THY TAéoV 7) cTadiwv 
TeTTapaxovTa, edecEa Kal évaytiov Pawimrov, 
ovdels Spos Erectiv TH ef Hyow, éxédevov 
avtov dn Kai évtadOa ypéos yevopevoy ava- 
TH 
To proceed, then, to the inscriptions of this class found at Ikaria. 
No. 2. 


Slab of greyish stone: height, 0.52 met.; width, 0.23; height of 
letters, 0.017. 


O ywpiwv év 

A NOPE IS\IKAIKH "AvOpeiw Kn- 
NMONKAILOIK IASNE Kal oiKias Te- 
NM PAMERSINE NIAY mpapévev dv- 
KE®AAHOERN 


Translation.—“ Boundary of lands in Anthreion and gardens and 
house sold, upon condition of equity of redemption, to Lysistratos of 
Kephale.” 

Comment.—The form of the letters indicates that the inscription 
should be referred to the fourth century B. Cc. 
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"Av@pei@: This is a name hitherto unknown, and it probably belongs 
to some locality included within the limits of the deme of Ikaria. It 
seems quite natural that the rural demes, like our own townships, would 
contain, besides the principal village or deme seat, a number of small 
hamlets, the names of which, while familiar to the members of the deme, 
would be little heard beyond the limits of its territory. Our excava- 
tions took place on the site which was undoubtedly the centre of popula- 
tion and the seat of the municipal government. This particular stone, 
however, was not found in situ, but had been brought from elsewhere. 

The position of the deme of Kephale, mentioned in the last line, has 
never been exactly determined, but it lay somewhere in the Mesogaia, pro- 
bably between Markopoulo and Keratea (Mittheitlungen, 1887, p. 288). 

Avocet: This technical legal phrase means that the 
vendor retains the increase of the property, and has the right to repur- 
chase at the same price at which he sold it. On the other hand, he pays 
a rent (uicOwpa or picOwors) equal in amount to the interest on the 
money which he received for the property. Thus the whole transac- 
tion is practically equivalent to a mortgage loan, with this difference, 
that in the latter case the party who receives the loan remains (so long 
as he pays the interest and no foreclosure takes place), both practically 
and legally, the proprietor, while under the Greek law ézi Avoe: the 
proprietorship was legally vested in the party who gave the loan (as 
in early English law), although possession remained with the original 
owner. ‘There was a legal transfer of property, and technically, in- 
stead of interest being paid on the loan, rent was paid on the land.! 
To illustrate from our inscription: X. (name of vendor not given) 
desires to borrow money from Lysistratos, and, instead of giving 
him security in the shape of a mortgage on his lands and gardens and 
house and paying interest on the loan, he actually sells this property 
to Lysistratos, and then rents it of him at a rate equivalent to the 
interest on the amount which Lysistratos has paid him for it. If he 
should be sufficiently prosperous, he would be able by the terms of the 
sale to buy back the property at the same price which he received for it. 

Compared to the mortgage system, this process seems complicated, 
and the difficulties which might arise from it are shown in the oration 
of Demosthenes referred to in the last note. Pantainetos borrows 
money from Mnesikles to buy certain mining works, but by way of 


security Mnesikles is considered the legal purchaser, and holds the ree- 


Dem., Pantain.: xal hv TovTo T| wev Epyw TéKxos, TE dvduari wicOwors. 
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ords of the sale (ras vas), whatever may have been their form. But 
Mnesikles afterwards demands his money, and, to pay him, Pantainetos 
is obliged to find new loaners, who purchase the property from Mnesi- 
kles and then rent it to Pantainetos at a rate equivalent to the 12% 
interest on the amount they had paid for it: «ai tovrous tbroOn«nv 
TO kai Ta avdpdarobda. ypayparteiov 
Onxns, GAXa mpacews ypadera. The last sentence is rendered by 
Paley and Sandys:? “ And thus the indenture is not a mortgage, but 
an actual conveyance.” One of the several difficulties in the under- 
standing of this oration arises from the fact that, while Pantainetos is 
practically owner and manager of the mining property, the ownership 
has never been legally vested in him, but has been continually trans- 
ferred from one party to another. The process of genuine mortgaging, 
however, existed alongside the one just described, and we even have 
boundary-stones inscribed in this fashion, as 6pos yapiou evoder- 
Aouévns Pavootpat@ (C. I. A., 2, 1134). 


No. 3. 


Fragment of thin marble slab: height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.22; height 
of letters varies from 0.02 to 0.035. 


PIO dp los xwpio 
OIK kai | oixias 
P-AME RON 
ota |ia 


Translation—“ Boundary of land and house sold upon condition of 
equity of redemption for 1500 drachmas.” 

Comment.—The letters may well belong to the early part of the fourth 
century, and I feel confident that the O at the end of the first line 
stands alone for the spurious diphthong, though, owing to the fact that 
the stone is broken at this point, it is impossible to be certain that 
a Y was not inscribed. The content of this inscription is identical 
with that of No. 2, except that in this case the amount involved is ex- 
pressly stated. In the last line the marks before the iota may well be- 
long to £, and we may conjecture that the person to whom the prop- 
erty was sold was the Praxias mentioned in No. 1 as one of the choregoi. 
This, however, must not be considered as more than a mere possibility, 
as the traces before the iota might equally well belong to E. 


? Select Private Orations of Demosthenes, part 1, p. 84. 
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No. 4. 


Block of roughly-cut greyish stone, broken on both sides and at the 
bottom : height, 0.175 m.; width, 0.31; height of letters, 0.02. It has 
been published by Milchhéfer,* who saw it in the wall of the Byzantine 
church the demolition of which was an important part of the work 
at Ikaria. By its removal from the wall a few additional letters have 
become visible, although, by reason of the roughness of the stone and 
carelessness of cutting, the reading of any part whatever is exceedingly 
difficult. 


bp jos xwp[iov 

K LAZAPOT jai oixias atrot[iun 
KEIK AEI& 


Translation.—“ Boundary of the land and house, security for the 
dowry,” ete, 

Comment.—Divorce seems to have been, among the Greeks, an all- 
too-common occurrence ; and it was partially with the idea of giving 
greater stability to the union, by bringing financial interests to bear 
upon the question, that a dowry was bestowed upon the bride. The 
husband had the interest of this dowry to use as he pleased, but, if for 
any reason separation took place, he was obliged to restore the princi- 
pal ; and on this account it was customary, when the dowry was handed 
over to him, to require security for it on his own property. To the 
numerous class of inscriptions recording such a mortgage belongs the 
one just given, which is of the fourth century B. c. 

That azroriunpa is not necessarily restricted to the security given 
by the husband, but may also be used for the security given by the 
bride’s father for dowry not yet paid over, has been shown by Dareste,° 
whose interpretation of the inscription in relation to the dowry of 
Xenariste seems plainer than that of Kéhler. Instead of the simple 


gen. mpocxos, we find év mpocxi,® mpocxi,’ eis THY Tpoika.® 


Cambridge, England, Car. D. Buck, 
Oct. 23, 1888. Member of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. 
3 Mittheilungen, Athen., xu, p. 311. 
* Of. HerMANN, Lehrbuch der griech. Antiq., vol. 1v, p. 264 ff. 
5 Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 11, p. 485: of. x11, p. 304. 
6 Dirr., Syll., 434. Ephemeris, Nov., 1876. Dirr., Syll., 437. 
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A 

KarrAilov 
Motcacos 
‘Appodilos 
Aiacyxivals 


l 


In December 1887, while I was residing at Kidto, the chief town 
(3pwtevovea) of the modern deme of Sikyon, during the progress of 
the excavations at the old theatre of Sikyon, an Albanian peasant named 
Geérgios Agrapedikes told me that some blocks of stone containing 
maXraia ypauparta had been found in a field belonging to him in the 
village of Modlki.?> On December 18, I went up to Modlki in com- 
pany with my friend Dr. Eustéthios Tourndkes of Kidto, and there 
we found two blocks of stone, said to have been dug up some three 
years previously. On one of these the inscription, of which a facsimile 
is given above, was quite plainly legible. The length of this block is 
0.70 m.,° the same as that of the other, on which there seemed to be 
traces of letters obliterated beyond the possibility of decipherment. 
The height of the letters themselves is from 0.02 m. to 0.025 m., the 
former being that of the O, except in the first line. The stone is of a 

! These names are all to be found in Pape. Only two are cited as borne by Siky- 
onians, Aischines (PLut., De Her. mal., 21) and Aristokles (Paus., vi. 9.1; v1. 3. 
11). A Mousos is mentioned (Paus., v. xxiv. 1; OVERBECK, Schriftg., 2080) as the 
unknown artist of a statue of Zeus set up at Olympia by “the demos of the Corinthians.” 

? Modilki (ModAx:) is situated N. w. of Basilik6é (the modern representative of the 
upper town of Sikyon), near the Mordu: ris AéxoBas, the ancient ‘EAiwodv. It un- 
doubtedly formed part of the old city before its capture by Demetrios Poliorketes. 
Cf. Diopor., xx. 102, 2-4. 

3 The thickness of the block is 0.26 m: the original width cannot be determined. 
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brownish color, fairly hard and of coarse grain. It is broken on the 
right-hand side, whence the loss of one or more letters in every word 
except the first and third. The characters, as will be noticed in the fac- 
simile, are quite neatly formed and arranged nearly crovyndov. I made 
a copy of the inscription at the time, as did also Dr. Merriam, to whom 
I exhibited the new find before my return to Kiféto; and, on Decem- 
ber 22, I took a squeeze, on which the facsimile is chiefly based. 

I will now consider the inscription from an epigraphical standpoint. 
The reading, as given in the facsimile, is quite certain; but the first and 
sixth letters in the second name, the seventh letter in the fourth, and 
the seventh letter in the sixth are somewhat defaced. The inscription, 


when complete, was apparently as transcribed above. 

As regards the characters, we observe: first, the angular form and 
small size of the O, except in the first line (ef. Roehl, I. G. A., 27a 
Add.) ; secondly, the four-barred sigma ; thirdly, the angular form 
of the rho; fourthly, the form of the chi, as contrasted with that (+-) of 
the Caere inscription (J. G. A., 22; Roberts, G. E., No. 95); fifthly, the 
forms of mu and nu‘; sixthly, the form ¥=e. On this last, special 
stress is to be laid, as being a point of the greatest importance. 

That X¥ = e was a form peculiar to Sikyon, is not recognized by 

‘ Roehl, nor does Roberts lay it down as a fixed principle, while Kireh- 
hoff (Stud.,* 104—5) still retains under the head of Corinth the inscrip- 
tion of the Caere vase (J. G.A., 22; Roberts, No. 95), in which this 
sign occurs four times. I shall endeavor to show that not only have 
we no proof that the sign X was employed in the Corinthian alpha- 
bet, but that, in view particularly of the present inscription, the first 
one found ipso loco containing this sign, we seem warranted in assum- 
ing that it was peculiar to the Sikyonian alphabet, which appears to 
have been pretty sharply defined, and to have developed with con- 
siderable regularity as well as conservatism. 

The fact that no inscription has been found at Corinth, or to be 
with certainty traced to Corinth, containing this form of epsilon, when 
viewed in connection with the fact that ¢ in the early alphabet of 


Corinth, as well as in that of her colonies, appears as & or B (this 


form being also employed for the y, and e« being usually written as 
E°), goes a long way toward a demonstration of the non-existence 
of the form X¥ =e in the Corinthian alphabet. The proximity of 
Corinth and Sikyon is nothing in favor of influence one way or the 

* C7. 1.G.A.,, 21, 22 (Roperts, Nos. 94, 95) with .G.A., 26a Add. (Roperts, No. 93). 
5 Cf. Roperts, p. 134. 
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other ; for Sikyon at least seems to have been conservative in a very 
high degree. 

In this connection, we must, however, admit that too much stress 
has been laid on the peculiar local form of the name, Xexvav. Roehl 
(I. G. A., 17) claims that the inscription scratched on a spear-head 
found at Olympia cannot be the work ofa Sikyonian, because the early 
local form of the name was Sexvwy, and not Xcxv@v, as found in this 
case: but one is startled to find in the Addenda (27a) a spear-head 
inscription attributed to a Sikyonian, but apparently from the same 
hand as the last, in which the form X¥ = e occurs in the same word. 
The similarity of the two inscriptions is most striking, notwithstand- 
ing this variation, the same unusual pentagonal o occurring in each, 
and the forms of the other letters, carelessly made it is true, being 
essentially the same as those of I. G.A.,17. One is also surprised 
to notice that Roehl reads 17, Xcevewyv, rightly considering the three 
parallel scratches at the end as a mark of punctuation,’ while he reads 
27a Add., Yexvevi(wr), taking the perpendicular mark after the N— 
which is taller than any of the undoubted letters—as |, although such 
a form of iota is here, to say the least, in the highest degree improbable. 
It seems to me quite certain that we should read, here, simply Sexvayr. 
The testimony of the coins cannot be adduced in support of any theory 
of a consistent local employment of the form Yexvey in the fifth cen- 
tury at least ;7 and, indeed, if the two spear-heads were engraved by 
the same hand, we find here a confirmation of what we may gather 
from the coins, namely, that the local usage was not at all stable, both 
forms being used indifferently. We are then, in my judgment, quite 
safe in numbering J. G. A., 17, among Sikyonian monuments. 

We must, therefore, guard against an assumption of over-conserva- 
tism on the part of the Sikyonians, but at the same time must not be 
led to assume that their alphabet developed with the same rapidity as 
that of Corinth, a point to be emphasized in estimating the probable 
date of the inscription now under consideration. 

Roberts, who groups together the inscriptions of Corinth and its 
colonies and those of Sikyon (G. £., pp. 119-37), distinguishes three 
periods, as follows (pp. 134-5): first, that comprising the most prim- 
itive inscriptions, in which san, the older form of ~ (M), the crooked 

6 Lineola quae ad dextram exarata est, non est litterae vestigium, sed finem tituli indicat. 

7Cf. Heap, Historia Numorum, p. 345. 

5 Sixvévio is the reading of Fabricius on the serpent-column at Constantinople (ef. 
RoBerts, p. 259.) 
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iota, the closed spiritus asper, the older theta, certain peculiar forms of 
gamma (C, <, 1), and remarkable forms to express 8 and the E-sounds 
(&, B, or X°) appear; secondly, that comprising inscriptions “ which 
exhibit the straight iota but retain the san” (p. 135); thirdly, that 


comprising inscriptions marked by, (1) “the adoption of the four-stroke 
sigma,” (2) “the gradual substitution of the open H for the closed 
form,” (3) “ the introduction of the normal form for 8” (p. 135). The 
first of these periods is to be placed as early as the sixth century B. C., 
the second would correspond to the earlier half of the fifth century, 
and the third to the latter half of the same century.” 

In view of the arguments adduced in the course of the previous 
discussion, we seem justified in attributing to Sikyon both the spear- 
head inscriptions already alluded to (J. G..A., 17, and 27a Add.). In 
one of these the form 7 appears, and in both we have san. These, 
then, are plainly older than J. G. A. 27 and 22, which belong to the 
same period and are to be assigned to the earlier half of the fifth cen- 
tury. Certainly later than these, again, is our new inscription, between 
which and those just mentioned I am in favor of dating J. G. A. 27e 
Add., which is, then, probably to be restored: SXKVONIO[N or 

‘ SXKVONIO[I." In both these last we find X retained, though in the 
former we have alpha and kappa of later form than in any other early 
Sikyonian inscription, and even later than in J. G. A., 26a Add., a 
Corinthian inscription commemorating the battle of Tanagra (457 B. c.). 
In the last-mentioned, however, we have the normal e, and a, v, and x 
of the same form as in our new inscription. In view of the latter 
coincidence, as well as of the conservatism of the Sikyonians, we need 


have no hesitation in placing our inscription at least as late as 457 B. c., 


and probably somewhat later. In fact, I would propose the following 
chronological classification of early Sikyonian inscriptions : 

1 period, latter part of sixth century B. c. (J.G.A. 17 and 27a Add.); 

11 period, first half of fifth century B. c. (I. G. A. 21, 22); 

11 period, middle and latter half of fifth century B. c. (J. G. A. 27 
Add. and the new inscription). 

Mortmer LAMSON EARLE, 
Columbia College, New York. Member of the American School 


December, 1888. of Classical Studies at Athens. 


9X at Sicyon, at least in the 2d period.” 

© For the grounds of this chronology, which seems very satisfactory, see ROBERTS, 
p- 136. 
remarks ad loc. 


EARLY BRONZES RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
ON MOUNT IDA IN KRETE. 


[Piares XVI, XVII, XVIII, XIX, XX.] 


The interest of archologists and philologists has of late been espe- 
cially directed toward the island of Krete, by the discovery of some of 
those Kretan laws so famous among the ancient Greeks.' In these 
laws, we not only become acquainted with the fountain-head of Hel- 
lenic public and private right, but are enabled to seize it in the 
interesting stages, first, of disconnected fragmentary preparation, and, 
second, of connected and full development—a great help in analyzing 
the essence and realizing the growth of the early legislation of Hellas. 
These discoveries on the site of the ancient Gortyn, with which are 
connected the names of Fabricius, Halbherr, Comparetti, and other 
eminent scholars, have led to discoveries more strictly archeological, 
which, limited as they are, give great promise for the future. 

Now that wellnigh every corner of the classic period of Greece has 
been explored, the tide of investigation, hurried on by numerous dis- 
coveries, is being somewhat diverted toward that unexplored age which 
from the century before Peisistratos stretches back far into the mists 
of pre-history. In this search for the origins of Greece, a search po- 
etic but eminently archzeological, whether it treat of myths, legends, 
migrations, or monuments of art and industry, there is no question so 
important as that which deals with the place of origin, the character, and 
the transmission of those elements of national Hellenic life which appear 
fully constituted in the seventh century B.c. Of all primitive centres 
of Greek culture, Krete seems the one most likely to aid in lifting the 
veil from a period whose monuments are still so few and insufficient. 
For, as Hoeck remarks (Kreta, 1 Einleitung), “the history of Krete 
begins at such an early date and the period of its prosperity belongs 
to so ancient an age, that it was already fallen before the rest of Hellas 

1Consult A. C. MERRIAM’s paper on The Law Code of the Kretan Gortyna ( Am. Journal 


of Archeology, 1, 325-50; 1, 24-45) and the authorities there quoted. Since its pub- 
lication, other important monographs have appeared from the pens of German and 


Italian writers. 
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began to flourish.” As an explanation of this early prosperity and 
development, “ back of the heroic period of the Achaians and Atreidai” 
(p. 127), Milchhéfer says (p. 128): “ Krete not only lay at the point 
of intersection of all the western sea-routes: Krete was accessible not 
only toward Greece and Asia Minor, but even Phoenicia, Egypt, and 
Italy were more easily reached from here than elsewhere.” And so it be- 
came the rendezvous for various nations, especially those of Asia Minor, 
from which, in Milchhéfer’s opinion, it was probably colonized. Ac- 
cording to the same writer (whose work, Die Anfdnge der Kunst in 
Griechenland, is of standard authority so far as there can be any on a 
subject so obscure and deficient in exact data), we should seek in Krete 
for the origin of that art the most noteworthy products of which were 
found by Dr. Schliemann at Mykenai, but which was evidently spread 
far and wide in the early prehistoric period.? He expects (p. 135) to 
find the early monuments of Krete divided into two classes, belonging, 
the first, to the “angular and dry Pelasgie style,” illustrated by a num- 
ber of gems, the second, to the “supple, fantastic, Asiatic art of works 
in metal.”* But we may go further than this, and may expect to find 
in Krete the antiquities of the many races that, according to tradition, 
succeeded each other on the island :—first, barbarous remains of those 
non-Greek autochthonous (?) inhabitants, the “ Eteo-Kretans:”’* se- 
cond, massive architectural ruins of the Pelasgians and Achaians,’ to 
whom also, under the titles of Daktyloi, Telchines, and Kouretes, we 
owe perhaps the earliest bronzes, and those potteries judged to belong 
to a period between 2000 and 1000 B. c., which are found on sites at- 
tributed to Telchinean foundation, like Knossos in Krete, lalysos and 


? Die Kunst des heroischen Bliitezeitalters, dessen Schwerpunkt nach Griechenland, vor 
allem nach Mykenae fiel . . . ist nur die Fortentwickelung einer durch neue, unten niéher zu 
entwickelnde Ausgdnge gendhrten dltern Cultur, welche uns am reichsten in dem Inhalt der 
mykenischen Burggrdber entgegentrat ... Ich suche deshalb auch den Ursprung der diltesten 
mykenischen Kunstindustrie zuversichtlich in Kreta, als dem in jeder Beziehung geeignetsten 
Vereinigungspunkt pelasgischer, phrygischer und orientalisher Elemente (p.133). Cf. Du- 
MONT et CHAPLAIN, Les Céramiques de la Gréce propre. Prem. partie, p.79 

> MILCHHOFER, besides many references to Krete, and the publication of many in- 
edited archaic Kretan gems, devotes an entire chapter (pp. 122-37) to the island. 

*The Kretan peoples mentioned in Od. x1x. 175 sqq. are Achaians, Eteo-Kretans, 
Kydonians, Dorians, and Pelasgians: év “Axa, év 3 "Eredxpnres weyadhropes, ev 
Kidwves, Awpiées Te Tpixdixes Biol re MeAacyol. 

5 For these great Cyclopean city-walls, Milchhéfer (p. 126) refers to PASHLEY, Travels 
in Crete; also Museum of Classical Antiquities; and to Spratt, Travels and Researches 


in Crete. 
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Kameiros in Rhodos,‘ as well as at Mykenai, Tiryns, and Spata; in 
another branch, also, the prehistoric cut gems which are the product 
of the early Jnseleultur under Oriental influence :’ third, during the 
later period of Oriental influence, works in the Phoenician style, either 
imported or executed by the colonies of Sidon, long since established 
on the island, or by the Dorians themselves, who had succeeded the 
Pelasgians in Krete several centuries before, and who often came 
under strong Phoenician influence : fourth, we should expect to find 
works which would show through what stages the Dorians struggled 
before creating an art thoroughly and originally Hellenic, traces of 
which are found on the mainland, especially at Sparta. Of the 
different archeological classes, enumerated above, not all are repre- 
sented by the few monuments that chance has brought to light, 
and even these serve but to excite and not to satisfy our desire for 
knowledge. The Pelasgic gems, which Milchhéfer has so carefully 
studied in different museums, are but few: the massive “ Cyclo- 
pean’ walls, mentioned by travellers, are probably remains of the 
ninety walled cities mentioned in the Homeric Epos, but they have 
never been carefully studied : the early pottery, in the Mykenaian style, 
found at Knossos, is limited in extent: the relics of both Phoenician and 
early Dorian art are but fragmentary.® Nevertheless, it is certain that on 
Kretan soil we must seek for the origin of that art which, being transferred 
thence to fellow-Dorians in the Peloponnesos, was the divine spark that 
first kindled the artistic fire in the inhabitants of the mainland. As 
the discoveries in Attika, and especially on the Akropolis, have given 
to us important works of archaic Greek plastic art, dating, apparently, 
as early as the close of the seventh and the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, we may expect to find in Krete genuine Greek products at least 
a century earlier in date, and, starting from these, a series of monu- 
ments of different races and distinct styles extending back over a period 
of about one thousand years. But, with all this promise, until recently, 
nothing had been done: not a nekropolis, not even a single tomb, 


® Dumont et CHAPLAIN, Les Céramiques de la Gréce propre ; premiere partie, fase. 1 : 
RayYEt et CoLLiGNoNn, Histoire de la Céramique Grecque: Paris, 1888. 

7 MILCHHOFER, op. cit., figs. on pp. 55, 68, 78, 81, 82, 89, 92. 

§ Among the most interesting are two bronzes illustrated by MILCHHOFER in the 
Annali for 1880, pp. 213-22, pls. s. 7., under the title Bronzi arcaici di Creta. They 
are Dorian works of a style earlier than, though allied to, that of others found at or 
near Sparta, and are judged to belong to the seventh century, though the plaque is 


probably a century earlier. 


} 
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had been scientifically explored on the entire island.’ Chance, how- 
ever, has brought about what science failed to do, and has given us a 
startling discovery, and this in the centre of primitive Kretan worship, 
the Cave of Zeus on Mount Ida, so familiar in Greek mythology, poetry, 
and tradition. 

In the summer of 1884, while guarding his flock on Mount Ida, 
Georgios Pasparaki was scratching the earth with a stick within a cave 
whose soil was abundantly mixed with ashes and charcoal, and thus 
began the discovery of a great quantity of fragments of terracotta lamps, 
some pieces of thin gold plates, and a few small bronzes. Following 
suit, the inhabitants of the neighboring village, Anoja, dug holes and 
trenches promiscuously on various points in the grotto and its neigh- 
borhood, bringing to light antiquities of the greatest variety. This 
first lot was carefully studied and described by Dr. E. Fabricius in the 
Athens Miltheilungen (vol. X, p.59 sqq.), where he also demonstrated the 
identity of the grotto with the famous Cave of Zeus. In the spring of 
1885, the Syllogos of Candia, which had already started its museum 
(cf. JOURNAL, III, pp. 174—5, 457), attempted to begin excavations on 
the site, but, on account of the political disturbances on the island, this 
was at first prevented, and the villagers were again allowed to dig dur- 
ing two or three weeks: this they did most recklessly and tumultu- 
ously, and the objects found were of much greater importance than 
those of the first raid. Fortunately, in August 1885, it was possible 
to commence regular excavations under Dr. Halbherr and Professor 
G. Aeraki of Candia. The results have very recently been published, 
fully and sumptuously, in a volume of the Museo Italiano di Antichita 
Classica (vol. 11, punt. iii, 1888), edited by Professor Comparetti. A 
short paper by Dr. Halbherr containing an account of the discoveries 
and a catalogue of the objects, and a long and exhaustive monograph by 
the well-known writer on Italian prehistoric archeology, Signor Orsi, 
are accompanied by a superb album of twelve plates of imperial-folio 
size. The materials for the present study are derived from this text 
and these plates. 

The grotto is divided into two distinct sections. In front is a large 
atrium 25 met. wide at the mouth and 31 near the middle: its floor 
slopes sharply inward, leaving, at the further end, a flat platform about 
14 or 15 met. square: its vault is 9.50 met. high at the entrance, but 
rises to a far greater height toward the centre. From the end of this 


® Museo Italiano di Antichita Classica, vol. 11, p. 899. 
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grotto there opens into the mountain a second and smaller cave, almost 
completely deprived of light, about 22 met. long, 12 met. wide at the 
entrance, and over 43 met. high. “The soil of both grottos is com- 
posed in great part of ashes, charcoal, and carbonized matter, among 
which are many fragments of half-burned bones of animals and cra- 
nia(?), the remains of sacrifices: similar strata of black earth also ex- 
tend sporadically throughout the declivity of the larger grotto and its 
neighborhood, and in it all the objects were found. On either side of 
the entrance to the large cave there projects from the mountain an im- 
mense mass of rock, and, in the recess formed by that on the left, rises 
the imposing altar for sacrifices. It is cut in a rock of great size, fallen 
there probably in prehistoric times: the upper part, the real Swpos, is 
in the form of a rectangle 4.80 by 1.95 by 0.88 met., encircled, at a 
height of about 3 met. from the ground, by a platform 1.45 met. in 
width, which overlooks the entire scene. In front of the grotto is a 
large esplanade, of the same width and about 75 met. long, the soil 
of which, also, was full of antiquities. On the neighboring heights on 
the N. and N. FE. are some large blocks of local caleareous stone which 
were apparently used, in Halbherr’s opinion, as bases for bronze statues 
or other large votive offerings (see Plan of Cave in fav. x11 of volume 
Museo Italiano). 

About two-thirds of the ground in front and one-half of that in the 
interior had been upturned by the peasants before the regular excava- 
tions began. Fortunately, the inclined plane in the outer cave had not 
been touched, and in it were found the greater part of the precious works 
in plate-bronze—the shields, paterae, lebetes, ete. “The quantity and 
variety of the material discovered is such as to well accord with the 
deep veneration in which this cave was held, being consecrated to one 
of the principal myths of the Kretan religion and of the Greek reli- 
gion in general, and being placed, as it is, in the centre of the island 
at about equal distance between the great cities Gortyn and Knossos... 
All the objects either served for worship . . or were votive offerings . . 
and, except sculptures in marble and stone, there is hardly a branch of 
ancient art and industry that is not represented ” (Mus. Ital., p. 694). 
Nearly all of these are at present placed in the Museum at Candia, with 
the exception of a part of those found before the beginning of the Syllo- 
gos excavations, which belong to the Russian vice-consul, G. Mitzotaki. 

The following enumeration of the classes of objects found is taken 
from Dr. Halbherr. 1. Plate bronzes: (a) votive shields, of which there 
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are ten large ones in various states of preservation and of artistic work- 
manship, and eleven of smaller size and no artistic merit ; (6) dishes 
or didXar = paterae, eight of which are covered with ornamentation 
in relief, while a large number are plain ; (c) wine-jars or oinochoat, 
none of which have any decoration ; (d) kettles or /ebetes, seven of 
which are entire, some of them with ornamental handles. wu. Cast 
bronzes: (a) groups of very archaic decorative figures, e. g., chariots, 
vessels, animals, efe.; (6) archaic statuettes of nude male and female 
figures ; (c) votive animals ; (d) handles of vases, tripods, efc. ; (e) feet 
of tripods, and bases and feet of other objects ; (f) ornamental figures, 
e. g., a sphinx, a lion, a horse, birds and serpents. wl. Various votive 
offerings: (a) jewelry ; (6) objects in ivory, amber, rock-crystal, cut 
stones, ete. ; (¢c) pseudo-Egyptian majolicas ; (d) common terracottas. 

These objects belong to very different periods and styles, for they 
extend through a space of over a thousand years, and include prehis- 
toric, Oriental, and Hellenic works. Far transcending all others in 
importance is the class of bronzes, not cast but hammered, including 
the shields and paterae. These are all reproduced in the album of 
plates accompanying the memoirs of Halbherr and Orsi. 

Leaving untouched, at present, the many interesting questions con- 
nected with these discoveries—the Kretan legends, early cave-worship, 
the practice of votive offerings, the objects of prehistoric workmanship 
or of late Hellenic times—I will follow Signor Orsi’s example, and 
confine my examination to the shields and paterae, which a mere glance 
suffices to place in that class of early Kretan antiquities which we have 
seen Milchhéfer define as the supple, fantastic, Asiatic, metal style. 


SHIELDS. 


All the shields are circular, with a diameter varying from 0.55 to 
0.68 met. and so thin that they have a thickness of only 1 mm. on the 
edge, and 4 mm. in the central portions. They are without handles, 
but have holes either for suspension or for attachment to a background. 
This proves that they were not made for use but for votive offerings. 
Apparently, they were placed on wooden stands around the interior of 
the cave, and near them were stuck the numerous arrowheads found 
in their vicinity. The shields are hammered from a single metal plate, 
and the surface, with one exception, is not flat but convex at various 
points, especially in the centre, which usually projects several inches 
beyond any other part of the surface, forming an elaborate boss or 
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omphalos, generally in the shape of a magnificent lion-head. The 
ornamentation consists, for the greater part, of human or animal figures 
in relief, generally divided into concentric zones by atorsade or by a ball- 
decoration. Two shields, which we will term the Shield of Merodach= 
Melkart and the Shield of Horus, are totally different from the rest, and 
first claim our attention: in them a single scene occupies the entire 
surface, which is not, as in the others, divided into zones encircling 
the central boss. The plates illustrating these and two other shields 
and two of the ¢diddaz are reduced from plates I, 11, IV, VI, VII, IX in 
the album accompanying the Museo Italiano. 

Shield of Merodach = Melkart (PLATE xv1= Mus. Ital., pl. 1.).—This 
shield occupies a unique position in the series, on account of its style, 
workmanship, and arrangement. It is evident that there is a mytho- 
logic and not a merely decorative significance in the group of figures 
that fill the perfectly flat surface of the shield. In the centre stands 
the heroic figure of a god, represented as triumphing over his enemies. 
His attitude is one of violent motion: he stands on a bull with left 
leg well advanced and resting on the bull’s head, while his right foot 
is placed on the animal’s tail, and over his head he swings a lion 
which he holds by a fore and a hind paw: he is clad in tight-fitting 
garments which leave the lower part of his limbs uncovered. The 
heavy square beard, long plaited hair, and exaggerated muscular de- 
velopment, are entirely Assyrian, and this indication of style is sup- 
ported by every detail of the subject. One familiar with Assyrian 
art is reminded of two myths, that of the hero Izdubar and that of 
the god Merodach, which have some points in common. Izdubar'* is 
the hero-prince who fought and conquered the lion and the bull of 
Anu, as related in the earliest legends of Babylonia. He is often 
represented on the seal-cylinders" in the act of struggling with the 

©The myth of Izdubar, the Babylonian Herakles, identified by some Assyriologists 
with the Biblical Nimrod, is of solar origin, and his twelve labors are typical of the 
12 months of the year and the 12 signs of the Zodiac. 

"The Izdubar legend is the favorite subject on the very earliest cylinders, and 
examples are found in London, Paris, the De Clercq Collection, and New York 
(Metrop. Mus.). An examination of the Catalogue of the De Clercq Collection gives 
the following result. (1) Izdubar fights the lion standing, Nos. 47,79; (2) Izdubar 
holds lion by the hind-leg, Nos. 48, 135 bis; (3) Izdubar holds up lion by tail, No. 41; 
(4) Izdubar gives drink to bull, No. 46; (5) Izdubar fights both lion and bull, Nos. 
43, 80; (6) Izdubar fights lion, also bull, No. 55; (7) Izdubar fights two bulls, No. 
71; (8) Izdubar fights two lions and two bulls, Nos. 69, 150; (9) Izdubar and Hea- 
bani struggling, No. 181 bis; (10) Izdubar and Hea-bani with lion and bull, Nos. 
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lion, and sometimes he even holds the animal above his head in exactly 
the same position as on the shield (e.g., in the British Museum, Fig. 13). 
In the earlier cylinders, the lion is large, and an equal struggle is repre- 
sented ; later, he is a mere plaything. This latter idea is exaggerated 
in Assyrian art, where Izdubar quietly carries a miniature lion under 
hisarm. In the Babylonian seals, Izdubar is always nude, and the 
scanty costume of our shield may be a reminiscence of this. But, 
beside these analogies with the myth of Izdubar, there are others with 
that of Merodach, the son of Anu, the god who protects mankind, the 
slayer of the dragon Tiamat. As Izdubar is the prototype of Hera- 
kles, so Merodach is that of the Phoenician Melkart. On Assyrian 
ceylinders,’* Merodach is represented in exactly the position of the figure 
on the shield, with left foot resting on the head and right foot on the tail 
of a fierce galloping lion or dragon, as he rushes against the retreating 

Tiamat. Iam not acquainted with any monuments 


_— ae in which Merodach is standing on or accompanied 

Ley, by a bull, and it is possible that the Phoenician 
( artist combined elements from the two legends. 

\ A third element, from the Assyrian scene of the 


** Adoration of ASSur and the Sacred Tree,” seems 
Fig. 13.—Figure from ‘ 

—“igureJro™ even more prominent in the artist’s mind. The 

hematite Seal-cylin- 


der: Brit. Museum. 2¢companying scene (Fig. 14), from a cylinder of 


the middle-Assyrian period in the British Museum, 
bears the closest analogy to that on the shield. It represents a crowned 
divinity standing on a bull, with two hawk-headed ministering genii, 
holding fruit plucked from the Sacred Tree, which either has disappeared 
or is placed, in miniature, on the left. That this divinity is ASSur himself 
is made probable not only by the above connection with the sacred tree, 
but by another cylinder, also in the British Museum," in which a figure 
armed with the usual attributes of the god is standing on a reclining bull 
within a tabernacle, outside of which stand two man-bird genii, while 
42, 43, 44, 45; (11) Izdubar with bull, and Hea-bani with lion, Nos. 49, 50, 51, 52, 
53, 53bis; (12) Izdubar with Hea-bani, and Hea-bani with lion, Nos. 58, 59, 60 
(+ Izd. w. lion) ; (13) Izdubar and Hea-bani, each fights a lion, No. 81; (14) Izdubar 
against Hea-bani and lion, Hea-bani and bull, Izdubar and bull, Nos. 62,65. A 
number of cylinders where the subject was in doubt have been omitted. For further 
elucidation and examples from other collections, see MENANT, Cylindres de la Chaldée. 
12 MENANT, Oriental Cylinders of the Williams Collection ; JOURNAL, vol. 1, pl. v. Cf. 
MENANT, Cylindres de l Assyrie, figs. 23, 26, etc. 
8 MENANT, Cylindres de la Chaldée, fig. 50. 
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above is the winged globe, the symbol of AsSur. In scenes likethe above, 
the Sacred Tree usually occupies the principal position, and the winged 
globe and half-figure of ASSur are placed above. In Fig. 14, on the 
contrary, the god occupies the place of honor, and his emblem is dis- 
placed. On either side of the central group stands the figure of a winged 
male genius, in position, robes, and style, similar to the genii adoring the 
Sacred Tree on Assyrian basreliefs, especially those of ASSur-nazir-pal. 
The objects in the hands of the genius on the right do not correspond 
to the fruit which is usually being plucked by the Assyrian genii, but 
they may be a reminiscence of this act, and the obvious conjecture is 
that they are adoring the Sacred Tree and the god ASSur, like their pro- 
14 


totypes."* In support of this conjecture, we find the sacred tree, ousted, 


as in the cylinder, from its place of honor, projecting, in the form of the 


CODE 
Fig. 14.—Lapis-lazuli Seal-cylinder ; British Museum. 


anthemion-palmette, over the head of the central figure, from the string 
of lotus-buds which forms the border.” 

In the three human figures the type is not Assyrian: the features are 
irregular and puffy ; the nose fat and retroussé; the mouth sensual ; 
the cheeks fleshy ; and the total effect one of coarseness and vulgarity. 
Orsi attributes this shield to the workshops of Tyre, mainly on account 
of its worship of Melkart. Granting it to be of Phoenician workman- 
ship, it seems far more probable that it came from some centre where 
the Phoenician artists were under direct Assyrian influence. We know 
that, after the Hittite power had been broken up in the ninth century, 
under Assur-nazir-pal, Salmanasar ITI, and their successors, and Nine- 
veh had become, especially under the Sargonids, the centre of Asiatic 


1 The fringe of the robes is evidently made of feathers: it is noticeable that the 
figures do not carry, in one hand, baskets for receiving the fruit of the Sacred Tree. 

15 It may be noted that the border, contrary to Signor Orsi’s opinion that it is of 
pomegranates, appears to be of lotus-buds, a form slightly different from the more 
customary border in which the bud alternates with the full-blown flower. 
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commerce and the capital of a great empire, she grew to be the Paris 
of the ancient East and to include within her walls a motley population 
drawn from all neighboring countries—Syrians, Babylonians, Jews, 
Hittites, Phoenicians, and others. These foreigners settled, many for 
purposes of trade on their own account, many as agents for foreign 
houses; and we may well imagine that important workshops for the 
production of the objects in metal so loved by the Assyrians were estab- 
lished by the Phoenicians in a city where they could best work to suit 
the taste of their patrons.” This shield is unique in the strong Assyrian 
character of its style, and yet, though at first tempted to call it an Assy- 
rian work, the physiognomy of the figures, the confusion of two unre- 
lated subjects, and many points of detail, show it to be not an Assyrian 
original. However, the great difference between it and the other shields 
found with it, proves it to have been made at a different artistic centre, 
under different influences, and perhaps at a different time. On account 
of its apparent derivation from the Assyrian large-figured sculptures of 
ASSur-nazir-pal (882-857), before the introduction of a multiplicity of 
small figures, as in later Assyrian art, it may be allowable to suggest, as 


an approximate date for this shield, the period between 850 and 725 B.c. 

Shield of Horus (PLATE xvi1= Mus. Ital., pl. 1v).—This magnificent 
shield is the largest of the series, having adiameter of 0.68 met. Though 
of such size, it is formed of the thinnest piece of metal (1 mm.), which 
is hammered into an extremely convex form with a very high centre, 
the top of which has been destroyed, thus rendering problematic the 
kind of bird whose head was torn from its body in this destruction. 
Many other fragments are wanting, as shown by the plate. This shield 
is the most beautiful of the series for artistic conception and workman- 
ship and for its high finish, and is certainly the most wonderful piece 
of early hammered metal-work on a large scale that has come down to 
us from pre-classic antiquity. Almost one-half of the entire surface 
is occupied by the immense bird already mentioned, whose widespread 
wings extend from edge to edge. Its feet rest upon a sphinx rampant 


6 LENORMANT, Histoire ancienne del’ Orient; T1ELE, Assyrisch-babylonische Geschichte; 
Sayce, Introduction to Ancient History. 

'’ This conjecture is supported by the numerous bronze dishes, etc., found by Layard 
in the palaces of Nineveh, especially in the Northwestern palace at Nimrfd, from 
which Perrot even conjectures that the Mesopotamian artists may have taught this 
industry to the Phoenicians. 

'SIt has not been thought necessary to speak of every detail of these shields, as 
this has been so carefully done by MM. Halbherr and Orsi. 
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which occupies the entire lower surface, and from beneath which rise 
two large serpents whose heads with crescent-shaped horns almost meet 
at the top of the shield, being separated by the bird’s tail. Under the 
head of each serpent stands a small lion, and, to complete the enumera- 
tion of figures, a he-goat is placed below, on the left, over the tail of 
the sphinx. The most elaborate workmanship is lavished on the de- 
tails of the central bird ; and to it we must look for the key to the 
interpretation of the scene. Though we have here no human figures, 
as in the previous shield, it is none the less significant, and is not a hete- 
rogeneous juxtaposition of animals for a merely decorative purpose. 
According to Orsi, this is a cosmic scene, which he interprets as fol- 
lows: the eagle or hawk (as he terms the bird), a divine or celestial sym- 
bol, holds the sphinx which is the emblem of eternity; the lions and 
he-goat are sidereal in character; and the two serpents are symbols of 
the /ower world. In the place of this interpretation, another, perhaps 
slightly more probable, may be suggested. ‘The scene might symbolize 
the triumph of Egypt over Assyria:'* the Egyptian Horus-hawk tram- 
ples on the Assyrian winged creature, the emblem of her strength so 
often represented at the entrances to her royal palaces, and in this case 
turned into a sphinx ;” the great Egyptian serpent*' subdues the Assy- 
rian lion. Some support for this suggestion may be found in quite a 
series of works of art by Phoenician artists, to which attention has been 
alled especially during the last two years, which seem to represent the 
ups and downs of the long contest between the two great Oriental em- 
pires,” and to show how strongly the Phoenicians, standing in close 
relations with both empires and on the very battle-field between them, 
were impressed by the great struggle. It is certain that this shield is 
almost as distinctively Egyptian in character as the previous shield 
was Assyrian. 

Dr. Halbherr considers the body of the central figure to be half bird 
half fish, and the missing head to be that of a woman—a queer com- 
bination that seems hardly justified by the fragment of what appears 
to him to bea curl. Sig. Orsi’s conjecture of an eagle or hawk seems 

Only after 714 was the supremacy of Assyria over the western coast established 
beyond dispute; and at various periods (which may be found in the histories of 
Lenormant, Tiele, and others) Egypt had the advantage. 

20 Sphinxes were represented in Assyrian art as supporting the columns of temples 
and palaces, as guarding their porta! d as supporting figures of genii or divinities. 

21 See the Book of the Dead for many veferences to the great infernal serpents. 

23 Gazetle Archéologique, 1888, No.1; Amer. Journal of Archeology, vol. 1v, p. 169 sqq. 
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far more probable. The Horus-hawk was one of the most popular 
emblems in Egyptian art: its position on the shield, not resting on 
the back of the sphinx, but clutching its side, is rather singular. The 
sphinx itself is not Egyptian. The Egyptian sphinx was always (ex- 
cept in cases like those of the sphinxes of San) crouching and without 
wings, while the Assyrian sphinx was standing and winged, as on the 
shield. Only in the high tiara is any Egyptian influence visible. 
According to Orsi, all the sphinxes on these shields are male. In the 
case of the present sphinx, the question is not easy to settle, but from 
the evidence of the others, especially of those in plates 11 and 111 of the 
album, where the dugs are quite evident, one is led to lay down the 
general rule, that all the sphinxes are female. Most Egyptian in style 
of all the figures is the charming he-goat in low-relief, whose delicately- 
moulded limbs and slender and accurate forms seem transferred from 
some Egyptian basrelief of the New Empire. Not so the lions: their 
heavy and muscular forms are more reminiscent of Asia Minor and 
Assyria. 

Shield of Ashtaroth= Astarte (PLATE xvi = Mus. Ital., pl. 11). This 
shield occupies an intermediate position between the class that has no 
central omphalos (Shield of Melkart) and those in which the central 
lion-head is surrounded by a succession of concentric circles. The 
centre has been destroyed, as well as a part of the cireumference, and 
the remaining parts are in fragments. Around the centre is a wide 
space occupied, above, by the figure of a nude female whose arms are 
outstretched toward a lion on either side, one of whose ears she has 
seized. This scene occupies the upper half of the circle; below, are 
two sphinxes facing each other on either side of a reversed lotus-flower. 
The sphinxes are almost Egyptian in their forms and attitude; they 
are unmistakeably female, and are crouching, with elongated body ; 
only the wings do not droop, as in Egypt, but rise up straight. Three 
times, and in three shapes, is the lotus reproduced, always in its purely 
Egyptian forms. ‘The figure of Astarte bas a peculiar and elaborate 
head-dress, so rudely expressed that it would be useless to speculate 
upon it. In all the figures, we see an art so barbarous and ignorant 
as to make impossible a community of origin between this and similar 
shields and the two precedingly described: there is no modelling in 
the forms, no accuracy in the drawing. Signor Orsi makes an elab- 
orate statement of the varieties of female Oriental deities—Astarte, 
Anaitis, Belit, Ishtar, Anat, ete.: I will not undertake to follow him, 
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but will only remark that the nude goddess with hands pressed on her 
breasts, such as we find in Babylonian, Syrian, and Phoenician monu- 
ments, is certainly not Ishtar. That the figure on the shield is Ishtar 
and that her presence is explained by the fact that Ishtar was goddess of 
war is highly improbable, because, when in that character, Ishtar is 
always draped and armed.* Neither can this figure have any relation 
with the draped and winged Oriental Artemis, who is represented as hold- 
ing an animal in each hand. In this connection, I will draw attention 
to a seal in the British Museum, probably Persian, in which the hero- 
god is represented seizing two winged bulls by the horns (Fig. 15), 
each of which rests its hind-legs upon a crouching winged sphinx : to 
make the parallel exact, it is necessary only to change the central figure 
from male to female and to compress it within the limits of the border. 


Kia. 15.—Carnelian Seal-cylinder ; British Museum. 


The lions remind us of those on Corinthian vases and on Phoenician 
bronzes found in Central Italy. Orsi attributes this shield to Sidon. 

There are some fragments of another shield published on pl. x of 
the Museo Italiano and on p. 706 of the text, which, also, we may term 
a Shield of Ashtaroth= Astarte, superior in art and in technique to the 
better-preserved shield just described, and interesting, too, as present- 
ing an arrangement, unique in the series, of two small outer zones— 
one of palmettes, the other of deer—encircling the main subject which 
surrounds the central boss. It would appear that, in the upper half, 
the nude figure of Astarte (far more shapely than the figure on the 
other shield), holding a long staff in each hand, stands between two 


*3Orsi says: Istar 2 la sola divinita che dai tempi pin antichi offra un vero carattere 
sideriale e planetario. On the contrary, it is a fact, that the entire mythology of the 
early Babylonians was cosmic and especially astronomical, and that Sin (Moon), 
Samas (Sun), Ninip (Saturn), Nergal (Mars), Nebo (Mercury) and Marduk (Jupiter) 
are nearly all primary planetary deities. 

%4 Ishtar had a triple aspect: Ishtar of Erech was the universal Mother; Ishtar of 
Nineveh, the national Assyrian goddess; and Ishtar of Arbela, the goddess of war. 
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upright sphinxes. Below are two sphinxes face to face, as in pl, U1: 
lotus-flowers filled the space between the upper and lower groups. 
The central boss has entirely disappeared, but the presence of a large 
leg over one of the lower sphinxes, and signs of a corresponding one 
on the other side, would indicate that the boss did not consist of a 
lion-head, as Halbherr thinks (p. 705), but of a creature similar to 
that on the Horus-shield. 

The Lion-shield.—The shield on pl. 111 of the Museo Italiano is simi- 
lar to the preceding in arrangement, and has a variation of the same 
subject. The lion-head in the centre is preserved: the lions at the top 
have between them, not an Astarte, but a sacred tree which they seem 
to be adoring, while, below, two crouching sphinxes have laid hold of 
lotus-stalks forming part of a sacred lotus-tree, whose flowers they are 
smelling: the style of this shield is also exceedingly rude and imitative. 

The Warrior-shield.—The fragments of a shield given on pl. v of the 
Museo Italiano belong to the same category as the preceding two. Here, 
the single concentric ring that contains figures is very much narrower ; 
above, are two warriors in full armor—with helmets, corslets, and round 
shields—striving for a prize; below, two lions are doing obeisance to 
a divine symbol, similar to that of the god ASSur, formed of a winged 
circle from which project two hands holding thunderbolts. 

Shield of the Goats.— Plate 1x-1 of the Museo Ita/., though rude, is of 
especial interest (PLATE XIX-1): the reversing of the animals in both 
zones, thus separating them into two equal divisions, shows that the 
shield ought to be held so that the animals should always be seen in the 
correct px sition. The outer zone is of bulls, the inner, of a goat like ani- 
mal identified as the Capra Sinaitica, The violent action and elongated 
bodies of the latter remind one of the style of animals on the poniard- 
blades of Mykenai.” The lion-head of the centre is the best-preserved 
and the largest in proportion of any on the Kretan shields, and is re- 
markable for artistic conception and execution. What is preserved is 
simply the central part of the original shield, and may be either a frag- 
ment or acentral wmbo or disk. The details are far more carefully elabo- 
rated than usual, both in the torsade-decoration and in the animals. 

Shield with Hunting-scenes.— More than a hundred minute fragments 
remain of this shield, which originally may have surpassed in interest 
all the better-preserved specimens, as it contained a great variety of 

* Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1884; MrLCHHOFER, op. cit.; Von SYBEL, 
Weltgeschichte der Kunst, p. 57. 
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scenes treated with an artistic freedom and felicity, a technical correct- 
ness, and a knowledge of animal forms that transcend all but the Horus- 
shield. From the minute fragments reproduced on pp. 834-38 of Orsi’s 
monograph, we can put together lions, a bear, a hippopotamus and a 
vulture, together with several human figures. In the perfection of the 
torsade-moulding, in the elaboration of the detail in the vulture, and 
in the superb action of the leaping lions, there is a near approach to the 
Assyrian art of the Sargonid period. At the same time, a glance at 
Figure 16, which reproduces one of the lions, will show a very inter- 
esting fact: it is almost the exact counterpart, in proportions and 
attitude, of one of the lions in the lion-hunt scene on the best-known 


Fic. 16.—Fragment of bronze shield with hunting-scenes. 


of the poniards from Mykenai, alluded to in Note 25: Which is the ar- 
tistic prototype? The comparison is interesting, not only as it offers one 
more indication of the possible Kretan origin of the art of Mykenai, 
according to Milchhéfer’s suggestion, but also as it assists in arriving 
at an approximate date for the whole series of Mykenaian objects, 
placing them not far from the vim century B. C., if the analogy with 
these Kretan bronzes, shown also in the shield of the goats, be correct. 


The four fragmentary shields found, in 1880, at Van in Armenia, 
and now inthe British Museum, serve to date some of the Kretan bronzes, 
for the inscription on one of them contains the name of Rushas, a king 
of Armenia contemporary of ASSur-bani-pal ; and they also illustrate 
the custom of offering votive shields, as, like the Kretan shields, they 
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consist of a very thin sheet of bronze, about 14 millimeter in thickness. 
The shields of Van are decorated with concentric circles between which 
walk rows of animals. The three shields from Caere published in the 
Musei Etruschi (ef. DuMont, op. cit., p. 126) also have zones of ani- 
mals, but of more minute proportions. These are the only known monu- 


ments analogous to the Kretan shields. 


PATERAE OR PHIALAI. 


Hardly less interesting than the shields, though less novel, are the 
low, flat dishes, called paterae or phialai, already well known as a class 
by a considerable number found, especially at Nineveh, in Kypros, 
and in Italy. The Kretan phialai are illustrated in plates vi to 1x 
of the Museo Italiano: three are entire, one much ruined, and four mere 
fragments. Three styles are represented. One, known already by two 
Kypriote paterae, which had been considered until now to belong to 
a purely indigenous Kypriote art (pl. 1x). To the second style be- 
long the two best-preserved paterae, Egyptian in type (pl. v1). The 
third includes a number of pieces whose decoration consists of concen- 
tric zones of animals in a style which will be noticed later, and which 
has much in common with the early-Greek type, especially Corinthian. 
According to Orsi, the paterae belong to the same period as the shields, 
that is, the vir century B. Cc. 

The Banquet-paterae—Among the fragments are some belonging 
to three paterae—one being of larger size than any yet known—which 
are of particular interest for the rarity of the subject. Though so little 
remains, the scenes can be explained from other paterae which are com- 
pletely preserved, or nearly so. Two of these were found in Kypros 
by General di Cesnola—one at Idalion,” the other at Kourion ;” the 
third is in the Varvakeion Museum at Athens.* In the larger Kretan 
fragment, we see portions of three female figures advancing hand in 
hand as if in rythmic dance, preceded by two female figures bearing 
birds and fishes, who form part of a procession of persons bearing 
offerings. This portion of the composition is seen on the Idalion patera, 
but has been destroyed in that from Kourion. In the second frag- 
ment, much injured and small, we see, in the centre, a table covered 


CESNOLA, Cyprus, pp. 77, 326, ete. 

27 A. MARQUAND, An archaic patera from Kourion: Am. Journal of Archeology, vol. 
Iv, pp. 169-71. 

28 Perrot and CuIpiez, vol. 111, p. 673. 
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with burnt offerings, on one side of which stands a priestess with the 
lituus (?) or flabellum (?), while on the other side is another woman with 
cymbals standing next to a table with drink-offerings(?): probably 
the other two women next to her should be completed, one with the 
double pipe the other with the lyre. The scenes on these two frag- 
ments are different parts of one whole, i. e., of a sacrificial or banquet 
scene to Aphrodite, in which figure the goddess and a procession of 
female worshippers, dancers, musicians, and bearers of offerings. The 
style is slightly different in the two fragments, the second being de- 
cidedly Egyptian in the sharp profiles and the slenderness of the figures. 

Eqgypto-Phoenician paterae.—Two dishes are executed in that style 
practised by some Phoenician artists which is so Egyptian in character 
as to produce a momentary delusion, dispelled by a closer examination. 
The one selected for reproduction on PLATE X1rx—2 is taken from pl. 
vi of the Museo Italiano, and is of the greater interest that it comes 
apparently from the hand of the very artist to whom we owe an iden- 
tical dish found at Nimrfad by Mr. Layard and published in pl. 68, 
pt. 1, of his Monuments of Nineveh. Every detail in these is so alike 
that they seem cast in the same mould. The Ninevite dish cannot be 
accurately dated : it can only be said that, like all the rest of the objects 
found with it, it must have been made between the reigns of ASSur- 
nazir-pal (882-857), the builder, and Sargon II (721-704), the restorer, 
of the palace, with a balance of probability in favor of the former, 
as Sargon occupied it only until he built his own palace at Khorsabad. 
This would add to the indications already given that some of the bronzes 
of the Cave of Zeus may be assigned to the latter half of the ninth cen- 
tury. In both paterae, the encircling lines of ornaments are scratched, 
while the figures in the outer circle are raised. These figures in relief 
show a winged sphinx, crowned with the crowns of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, walking toward a group of three columns with campaniform 
capitals, two of which support uraeus-serpents with solar disk, and 
the third, a scarabaeus: these columns stand between four lotus(?) buds 
rising on long stalks: this scene is repeated four times. In the second 
dish, the outer zone contains four sphinxes of similar character alter- 
nating with bulls raised on stands.” 

2°?In the catalogue of paterae given by DuMont et CHAPLAIN, op. cit., pp. 112-26, 
twenty-four from Nimrfid are described which were omitted by Layard. Among 
these are four on which there are winged sphinxes. On p. 126, three bronze shields 
from Caere are mentioned which are very similar to the Nimrfid paterae with con- 


centric zones of animals and decoration. 
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Paterae with zones of animals.—This class of dishes (represented, for 
instance, among the Nimrfid paterae by Layard, Monuments, pt. 11, 
pl. 60) is found in two instances among the Kretan bronzes, on pls. VII 
and viit of the Museo Italiano, the former of which is reproduced on 
our PLATE XX, as being artistically the most interesting and approach- 
ing more closely to the Nimrfd paterae and to the Mesopotamian 
style: this kind of decoration is that made familiar to us by Phoeni- 
cian, early-Greek, and Etruscan imitations, and need not be dwelt upon. 


MM. Dumont and Chaplain devote chapter x of their large work Les 
Céramiques de la Gréce propre(pp. 105-60) to a study of “ Oriental influ- 
ence,” in which is given acatalogue of the different works found in Meso- 
potamia, Assyria, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, Kypros, Rhodos, the Archi- 
pelago, Greece, and Italy, which have so strong a resemblance in style 
and decoration as to presuppose a common origin. These works are 
almost entirely of metal, and comprise the paterae and shields: all that 
had been discovered previous to 1883 are here catalogued and carefully 
described. We refer to this chapter for analogies to the band-like or 
torsade decoration of the Kretan bronzes (pp. 105-6), for the zones of 
animals (pp. 108-9), for the lotus and palmette decoration, and for a 
general appreciation of the monuments, their style, date, and authorship. 
M. Perrot, in volumes 11 and 11 of his Histoire del Art, devotes especial 
attention to this class of bronzes. After a careful examination of the 
bronzes known to him, M. Dumont (op. cit.) decided to recognize in them 
three styles: the first and earliest, an Egyptian style; a second, one 
which combined Egyptian and Assyrian influences ; a third, whose best 
expression is found in the monuments of Persepolis. According to him, 
the earliest works showas much inability in the treatment of the human 
figure as ability in the merely decorative work. In the opinion of M. 
Dumont and other authorities, the paterae cannot be earlier than the 
seventh or eighth centuries, and may in some cases be as late as the 
beginning of the fifth. Signor Orsi does not admit the latter date, and 
is in favor of the eighth century for both shields and paterae. In my 
opinion, he is too easily satisfied. The objects found in the Cave on 
Mount Ida belong to such a variety of periods that it would be quite 
reasonable to suppose that in the case of the shields and paterae the dif- 
ferences in style indicate considerable differences in date. The shield 
of Melkart may belong to the end of the rx century or the beginning 
of the vim; those of Horus and Ashtaroth to a slightly later date; the 
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shields and paterae of the geometric style, with concentric circles, to the 
vir; and the barbarous paterae, to the v1 century, though the evidence 
is not such as to make any of these attributions certain. 

A Phoenician origin is attributed to all these bronzes: this may be 
correct. It might not, however, be an error to recognize, in a certain 
group, the work of Kretan artists. The artistic traditions of metallo- 
technics in Krete go back to pre-Homeric times, and, if any reliance 
is to be placed on them, we must acknowledge that, of all the indus- 
trial arts, working in bronze probably reached the highest degree of 
perfection. Why, then, should we not expect to see, among the votive 
objects found in the Cave of Zeus, works by native artists? If we 
eliminate the works showing direct Egyptian and Assyrian influence, 
and those which are avowedly Phoenician, there remain several pieces 
unaccounted for. Foremost among these is the Warrior-shield, whose 
men in full panoply of war are equally distinct from any known Phoeni- 
cian, Assyrian, or Egyptian works. M. Perrot is inclined to believe 
that the manufacture of paterae decorated with figures began in Meso- 
potamia before being adopted by the Phoenicians: this would also 
apply to the shields. Whether the metal-industries of Krete were 
derived from the Phoenicians or were self-developed cannot be decided, 
and it may be that, in Kretan works, we might expect to find traces 
of the Phoenician style. There is a primitive rudeness about some of 
these shields that seems referable to early Greek workmanship. In 
describing the first class of paterae, it was noted that they were almost 
identical in style and subject with two found in Kypros, and this re- 
minds us of the fact, that, according to early tradition, Kretan metal- 
workers established themselves in Kypros. Perhaps this class of 
dishes, then, represent the native Kretan style. A future and careful 
study of these bronzes, aided by new discoveries, may give the long- 
sought solution of the nexus between Oriental and Greek art. 


A. L. FRoTHINGHAM, Jr. 
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REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT GREEK BUILDING 
DISCOVERED IN MALTA. 


The remains of the basement-floor of the building, a ground-plan 
of which is given in Figure 17, was discovered in February, 1888, in 
a field (archiepiscopal property) called Nadur, and formerly bearing 
also the name of Teides-Iz-zghir. They lie at a distance of about 
5 miles to the south of Valletta, and midway between the villages of 
Luca and Mkabba, in a lonely but well-cultivated district of the isiand. 
Though constructed of large blocks of stone, these remains cannot, in 
any way, be considered as belonging to the megalithic class of struc- 
tures of which there are so many in these islands: they differ from the 
megalithic class both in type and in mode of construction. 

The very few fragments of cornices found amongst the débris, and 
the large blocks carefully cut, neatly dressed, and laid with mortar in 
regular courses, 1 ft. 10 ins. high, testify to the Greek origin of the 
building. It probabfy belongs to the same epoch as (1) the portion of a 
Greek house still existing in the village of Turriek, (2) the wall bor- 
dering on the road leading from that village to Casal Safi, (3) the 
remains existing on the road to Sta. Maria Tas-Sile on the promontory 
of Delimara, (4) several others which are seen elsewhere in the Maltese 
Islands.’ 

The two tanks, marked A, A, on the ground-plan (Figure 17), bear a 
great resemblance to the tank in the lands Ta Medeniet, near the 
Phoenician temple of Melkart.? These tanks, like that, are of a primi- 
tive construction, having a flat roof of roofing-stones (say 1 ft. thick, 
3 ft. broad, 8 ft. long) resting on architraves or lintels (measuring, on 
an average, 8 ft. x 1 ft. 10 ins. x 1 ft. 10 ins.) supported by rows of 
monolith pillars (the greater part of which are about 9 ft. high and 1 
ft. 10 ins. square). This primitive mode of constructing reservoirs for 
water leads me to believe that the building in question belongs to the 
early Greek epoch. 

It is beyond doubt, that Greek colonies had settled in these islands 
about 700 B.c., which is very nearly the epoch of most Greek settle- 


‘Illustrated in my Report on the Antiquities existing in the Islands of Malta, 1882. 
? See illustration on page 22 of said Report. 
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Fic. 17.—Ground-plan of the portion excavated of Greek Farm-house discovered in Malia. 
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ments in Sicily.* It is also certain that they remained in the islands 
throughout the period of the Roman dominion. A comparison of the 
plan of this building with that of any of the Maltese megalithic monu- 
ments, such, for instance, as that of Hagiar Kim, in Malta, or Gigantia, 
in Gozo, shows, at a glance, the difference in their type. The plotting of 
the plan of our building shows nothing of the apsidal form that pre- 
dominates throughout the Maltese megalithic monuments and consti- 
tutes their characteristic feature ; in which the attempt at decoration by 
symbolic ornaments, and the internal arrangement, consisting of numer- 
ous hidden recesses and niches (proving their destination as places of 
worship) offer a great contrast to the remains now unearthed, which 
present in the doorways, steps, grinding-mills, troughs, sinks, ete., the 
characteristics of a private building. It is, in fact, nothing more than 
a large farm-house or country-residence, containing in the basement- 
floor what is necessary for carrying on agricultural operations on a com- 
paratively large scale. 

It is, as yet, difficult to make out with certainty what portion of the 
original building has been discovered ; the more so, that many of the 
remains of the walls have been demolished or otherwise disturbed, 
owing to the excavations having been carried on without proper super- 
vision or direction. It is, however, most probable that the portion now 
seen is an angle of the sides or wings which might have surrounded a 
courtyard overlying the two tanks mentioned above, and affording an 
easy means of communication, on the inside of the building, between 
the several parts of the premises at the basement-floor. In this case, LZ 
would be the entrance from the courtyard into the premises, as shown 
by the presence of the jambs; M, M, two doorways leading to parts of 
the premises situate at a higher level, as it is to be inferred from the 
steps still existing; whilst a door (V) afforded access to other rooms in 
the basement-floor. This door has, near its jamb, a groove (0) intended, 
no doubt, to receive the edge of a round stone-slab like the one seen 
at H, sealing up doorway P. Although it is rather difficult to surmise 
the destination of each of the rooms and recesses shown in the drawing, 
still I would say that the areas Q, Q, @ appear to have been used as 
stables or sheep-pens ; and R, R may have been used as places where 
the olives were stored to ferment before being crushed and pressed. 

The actual position of the grinding-mills, troughs, efe., which are 
still in situ, clearly explains, in my opinion, the several stages of the 


* Report aforesaid, 2 32. 
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process of expressing oil, for which these mills, efe., were intended. I 
consider it, in fact, most probable that the fruit, after having been split 
and crushed in the hard-stone mill (B), was removed to the other mill 
(c), whence the oil was made to percolate through the cutting (8), still 
existing in the floor of the mill (C), into the troughs (D, D), partly filled 
with water for the purpose of purifying the oil. The oil so expressed 
was finally carried and poured into a sort of receptacle (7), whence it 
was made to run through a channel (U, U) into a vat (@) purposely 
made with a compost of lime and diffun, that is to say, ground pottery, 
and there stored. That water was used for the purpose here mentioned 
is clearly evinced from the presence, in close proximity to the troughs 
(D, D), of a sink (F) into which all polluted water from the troughs could 
be easily drained off. This primitive process would bear a great resem- 
blance to that still followed in many parts of Barbary. 


Fic. 18.—Plan and Section of Crushing-Mill in Greek farm-house: marked B on ground-plan. 


The process of expressing oil just described is further illustrated by 
Figure 18, which shows the plan and section of the hard-stone crush- 
ing mill, B. It is made of a basin (a) (4 ft. 2 ins. in diameter, and 2 
ft. 8 ins. high) in the form of a segment of a sphere. It is provided 
with two edge-runners (0, 6) (2 ft. 9 ins. in diameter) which also have 
the form of a segment of a sphere made to fit into the cavity of the 
basin : each of the two edge-runners has a hole in the centre, apparently 
for the insertion of a horizontal axle (d, d). From the centre of the 
basin rises a cylindrical pillar (¢) supporting a pivot on which revolved 
the horizontal axle now mentioned, let through the edge-runners and 
working like a capstan-bar, thereby setting in a rotatory motion the 
two edge-runners (4, 6).* 

‘This mill is entirely similar to the two discovered in 1879 among the remains of 


the Roman Villa at San Paul Milkghi at Ben-Uarrat, mentioned in 2 95 of the afore- 
said Report. 
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The storing capacity, say 6200 gls., of the oil-vat (@) being too large 
for the quantity of oil which could possibly be obtained from a single 
mill, I am inclined to believe that other mills, which have been either 
destroyed or removed, existed in proximity to this vat. 

Further excavations would, I think, lead to the discovery of the 
remaining vestiges of the building ; and this opinion is confirmed by 
the farmers of that locality, who speak of stone pavements and other 
works in masonry as still lying buried in the adjoining lands. 

Though nothing remarkable in the way of art has been recovered 
from these excavations, the remains themselves are of interest as afford- 
ing additional evidence of the flourishing state of agriculture in these 
islands at remote epochs, of the existence of large plantations of olive- 
trees at the time, and that the eastern part of the island was, at a remote 
period, the most thickly settled, and was studded with large centres of 
habitation of which nothing now remains but such relics as the above, 
and their ancient nomenclature. 

A. A. CARUANA, 
Director of Education. 
Publie Library, Valletta, Malta, 
April 16, 1888. 


NOTES. 


EXCAVATION OF A CHRISTIAN PALACE IN ROME. 

We have received from the well-known leaders in Christian archee- 
ology, Comm. J. B. de Rossi and Enrico Stevenson, an appeal for help 
to carry on a most important excavation in Rome, unique in its inter- 
est, which has come to a stand-still from lack of funds. It is the first 
time that paintings of a specifically Christian character have been found 
in a private house; they had hitherto been confined to the Catacombs. 
The historical character and magnificence of the house itself add to 
the value of the results to be attained by its complete recovery. I will 
gladly receive and forward any sums addressed to me, and appeal to 
those interested in the early Christian Church to help make up a purse 
of $500. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., Managing Editor, Princeton, N. J. 


Sir :—In 1887 and 1888, excavations have been carried on at Rome, on 
the Coelian hill, under the basilica of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, resulting in one 
of the most notable discoveries ever made in the field of Christian archz- 
ology. In some respects, it is even more important than the famous dis- 
covery of the subterranean Basilica of San Clemente with its numerous 
frescos, to the recovery of which many foreigners of all nations contributed. 
The present discovery is that of a house which must have been one of the 
most magnificent of ancient Rome, in which, instead of the usual decora- 
tive frescos well-known from the examples in Pompeii and Rome itself, the 
walls are covered with cycles of symbolic Christian paintings, no longer 
hidden in the subterranean cells and passages of the Catacombs, but used 
for the decoration of the walls and ceilings of the rooms in which lived 
Saints John and Paul, martyrs under Julian the Apostate. In fact, this 
is the first known example of a Christian palace in classic Rome. The 
entire ground-floor, containing more than fifteen rooms, is still in a good 
state of preservation. Since the twelfth century, the palace has been buried 
under the remains of the ruined early basilica: the apartment where the 
two martyrs were put to death, and where, being buried, their tomb was 
long visited. This place was turned into a Confessio; and, shortly after, 
three other martyrs were put to death there, and their Confessio is deco- 
rated with contemporary frescos representing the tragedy. Such frescos 
are unique in early Christian art. The excavations are under the direction 
of Comm. G. B. de Rossi and Padre Germano, who began them. Here, as 
at San Clemente, it is necessary to support the church by piers and vaults, 
before proceeding to excavate, and this expense makes it necessary to appeal 
for help to all lovers of ancient monuments and Church history. 
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Dr. A. L. Frothingham, editor of the American Journal of Archeology, 
is authorized to receive subscriptions and to transmit them direct to Comm. 
G. B. de Rossi. 

Comm. G. B. pE Rossi ; 
P. GERMANO, Passionist ; 
Mons. De WAAL, President ; } 


rof. ENRICO STEVENSON, Secretary ; 


Collegium 


-rof. ORAzIO MARUCCHI; 
Prof. Orazio MARUCCHI: Cultorum Martyrum. 


Prof. MARIANO ARMELLINT; 


THE EXISTENCE OF AMERICA KNOWN EARLY IN THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA. 

In 708 a. D., Jacob of Edessa, the famous Syrian ecclesiastic, encyclo- 
paedist, and writer, wrote his work entitled Hexrameron. Attention has 
been called to its importance by the Abbé Martin in two papers published 
in the Journal Asiatique (1888). One point is of especial interest. He 
remarks (p. 455): “I have already said that this learned Syrian had some 
idea of the existence of a vast continent between Spain and Tingitana, on 
one side, and China. This appears from his remark concerning an unknown 
land situated to the East of China, but he speaks of it still more clearly in 
treating another subject, that of the dimensions of the earth. Jacob says: 
The length (of the earth) is measured beginning at the Western Ocean ; at 
the gulf placed outside Gadira (Gades?), an island placed in the 5th degree 
of longitude, at the Western extremity of the inhabited earth. It is said (lit. 
written) that in front of Spain and the columns of Herakles, between them 
and the country of the Chinese, which is to the East of India, there is an 
UNKNOWN AND UNINHABITED LAND.” 

It is evident, then, that rumors of the existence of America had reached 
the Syrians, before the time of Jacob of Edessa. Whence could these rumors 
have come? Possibly from China. It is well known that the Syrian mis- 
sionaries, especially those belonging to the Nestorian sect, spread over the 
Far-East and had numerous settlements in India and in China, along the 
seacoast. This had been an accomplished fact for over two centuries before 
Jacob of Edessa ; and, even at the present day, memorials of their presence 
are found in China. Communications between the Far-East and Syria 
were therefore likely to be not infrequent; and these countries seem to have 
been better known at that time, than they were later, to Arabian travellers 
and geographers. These facts suggest the interesting enquiries, whether this 
rumor of an unknown continent reached Syria from China; whether, at 
this early time, the Chinese were acquainted with the coast of Alaska ; and 
whether their knowledge of America went any further. 


A. L. F., JR. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


WELTGESCHICHTE DER Kunst bis zur Erbauung der Sophienkirche. 
Grundriss von Lupwig von SyBeEL. Mit einer Farbtafel und 380 
Textbildern. 8vo, pp. xii-479. Marburg, 1888, N. G. Elwert’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. 


The writer says, in the preface, Die Geschichte der alten Kunst nach ihren 
Epochen ist noch nicht geschrieben worden. . . Unsere Weltgeschichte der 
Kunst will neben der iiblichen ethnographischen und systematischen Darstel- 
lungsweise die echthistorische in ihr Recht setzen, welche den Stoff nach den 
Epochen ordnet, damit die Entwicklung rein vor das Auge trete. The at- 
tempt to give a clear view of all contemporary developments of art in East 
and West, to show their relationships and distinctions, and to find a general 
character in each one, has never really been attempted as Von Sybel at- 
tempts it in this volume. The usual ethnographic and geographic method 
is at once the easiest to carry out, and the least questionable in its bearings 
and results. The universal and comparative history, as we might term Von 
Sybel’s, is one that can be safely attempted only at a very advanced stage 
in our knowledge of the subject. Perhaps this stage is being reached in 
ancient art; perhaps such a work as this will hasten its coming. It is cer- 
tainly an attempt most interesting, and according to a method which should 
in future find many able representatives, in which far more depends on the 
talent of the author than in usual histories. But the novelty is not confined 
to the text. The illustrations, numerous and of good size, are with few 
exceptions executed according to the latest method of mechanically repro- 
ducing photographs, called in America the half-tone process. As Von 
Sybel remarks, this is the first history of ancient art which makes use to 
any extent of a photographic process for its illustration. The result is strik- 
ingly interesting. A type is here given which it is to be hoped will be 
quickly followed. The style of the execution of these illustrations is of the 
highest excellence, and in pleasing contrast to a history of art recently issued 
by an American house which makes a boast of using the same process 
throughout, and whose illustrations are of so vile a character as to merit 
instant destruction. 

The author divides his history into three parts: (1) The Oriental period ; 
(2) the Hellenic period ; (3) the Roman period. 

The Oriental period has three divisions: (@) groundworks; (6) second 
millennium, of universal commerce and interchange ; (¢) Assyrian dominion. 
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The Hellenic period naturally falls into: (1) archaic Greek ; (2) the great 
masters; (3) the post-Alexandrian age. The Roman period comprises: 
(a) the last century of the Republic; (6) the Empire; (c) art in the ser- 
vice of the Catholic religion. 

The style and arrangement are attractive, and the monuments chosen 
for illustration and description are typical and well selected. 


A. L. F., JR. 


ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Un PALAIS CHALDEEN, par M. Hevuzey, del’Institut. 18mo (Petite 
Bibliothéque d’art et d’archéologie). Paris, 1888, Ernest Leroux. 


This little volume, the publication of a paper read before the French 
Society of Architects, is all the more welcome that the official report on 
the excavations at Telloh has never been completely published. The first 
part of the book describes the royal palace at Telloh as excavated by M. 
de Sarzec. The ground-plan here given shows that the general arrange- 
ment was essentially the same as that followed by the Assyrians, over two 
thousand years afterwards. The great difference seems to have been in the 
decoration ; for in the Chaldaean palace nothing permanent, corresponding 
to the sculptures and frescos of the Assyrian palace, appears to have cov- 
ered the plain brick walls: also, there are no signs of the use of arches and 
vaults, as in Assyria. The rooms are grouped around three courts belong- 
ing respectively to the men’s apartments, the Harem, and the dependencies. 
The oblong shape of the entire building is peculiar, being made slightly in 
the form of a barrel by the concave outline of the two longer walls. 

As to construction, the most interesting fact elicited by these excavations 
was from another and a neighboring mound, where M. de Sarzee discovered, 
in position and perfect preservation up to a considerable height, two large 
brick piers of about the same thickness as those of mediaeval cathedrals. 
Each was formed by the grouping, so that each circle touched but did not 
interpenetrate, of four columns built up of bricks so variously and carefully 
moulded that no two joints coincided, showing an ingenuity from which a 
modern architect might take hints. ‘These are the first free masonry-sup- 
ports found in any Babylonian or Assyrian building, and the discovery 
opens a wide field for conjecture, giving us a much higher idea of the pos- 
sibilities of Mesopotamian architecture. 

The second part of the volume is taken up with the discussion of an 
interesting piece of early Babylonian sculpture found in another mound, 
to the illustration of which M. Heuzey brings a great wealth of knowledge 
of Oriental antiquities, especially of the early seal-cylinders. 


A. L. F., JR. 
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CLASSICAL ARCH/EQOLOGY. 


DENKMALER DES KLASSISCHEN ALTERTUMS, von A. BAUMEISTER. 
Miinchen und Leipzig: 1885-1888. Druck und Verlag von R. 
Oldenbourg. 


The completion of Baumeister’s “‘ Monuments of Classical Antiquity,” 
which has been, for months, a welcome visitor on the study-table of the 
classical scholar, is an oceasion which should not be allowed to pass with- 
out a well-deserved compliment to the intelligent enterprise and liberality 
that led to the inception of this highly practical publication, and to the 
business honesty that has preserved the full measure of its promised wealth 
of attractive illustration undiminished to the end. Indeed, this leading 
feature has been still more accentuated by an increase of the promised 
number of illustrations from fifteen hundred to over two thousand. Con- 
sidering their superior character, this leaves all previous collections of this 
sort far behind. It is simply marvellous that the student and amateur of 
antiquity can obtain such a gallery, presenting him with the very cream 
and choice of all the museums of Europe in a style of reproduction the 
elegance of which is exceeded only by its faithfulness, at the ridiculous 
charge of one cent per cut, with the binding and two thousand pages of 
explanatory text by eminent specialists thrown in. The publishers are not 
under the necessity of apologizing for the introduction of a single ordinary 
cliché trade-cut, although here and there they have opened a wider circu- 
lation to valuable plates previously printed elsewhere. Of these, for ex- 
ample, is Pl. xx, a facsimile of a Pompeian fresco representing the fall 
of Ikaros, which we remember to have seen in the Archiologische Zeitung. 
Most of the woodcuts illustrating the article Mykenai are taken from Dr. 
Schliemann’s book, but several new ones are added. The majority of the 
figures present either an excellent reproduction of typical line engravings 
from standard works, both old and new, by the familiar zine process, or 
else have employed the more recent and especially-adapted photographie 
half-tone process, made familiar to us by use in The Century, Scribner’s, 
Harper’s and other magazines, and the charming illustrations of many 
modern French books. By means of it, it has now become, as it were, 
impossible for any subject that will repay reproduction in this cheapest 
of forms to escape being harvested for the benefit of the least affluent of 
classical scholars and teachers, as well as for the wealthiest of amateurs. 
Not that it would be easy to outdo or equal what is offered in this publi- 
cation ; not many would find themselves able to draw for their originals 
on such a treasury as the Bavarian State Library, or so rich a cabinet of 
varefully selected photographs as that attached to the chair of Classical 
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Archeology in the University of Munich and slowly accumulated by such 
a hand as Professor Brunn. Some of the reproductions from photographs 
may be less satisfactory than others, most frequently owing to the poor light 
in which the original sculpture is situated. Perhaps the process is a little 
better suited to the rendering of the strong lights and shades of sculptured 
drapery than for the subtler surface-modelling of the nude; the pictorial 
effectiveness of Fig. 130, a full page plate (after a photograph from the 
original) of the famous Sleeping Ariadne of the Vatican, far excels that 
even of Fig. 1549, which gives us the Louvre torso of Praxiteles’ Resting 
Satyr (“The Marble Faun” of Hawthorne’s story) in a form on which the 
most extreme nicety of execution has been aimed at, owing to Brunn’s 
recent indentification of this piece as the master’s original work. And 
these two illustrations are fair types. No small proportion of the works 
made accessible in these trustworthy engravings are now first published, or 
for the first time with any approach to veracity. Of these, e. g., is the 
much cited but hitherto badly-reproduced sepulchral relief-portrait of 
Aristion by Aristokles, the earliest Athenian master of whom we possess 
a signed work of any sort. It is interesting to compare with this partly 
colored low-relief sculpture (Fig. 358) the entirely painted sepulchral stele 
of Fig. 935: there is no relief at all, but the dead man, whose name is 
given below his picture in a versified inscription, is drawn in engraved out- 
lines, which were filled in with colors still tolerably distinguishable. The 
half-tone process has even been applied in polychrome work, in illustration 
of that much-debated subject, the polychromy of ancient statuary. PI. 
XLvu shows us a Pompeian statue of Venus, in the exact coloring of the 
original. The genuine chromolithograph proves, however, to be more sat- 
isfying to the unsophisticated eye. The often-repeated foolishness about 
the unintelligibility of the architectural polychromy of the ancients when 
judged according to the canons of modern taste would soon receive a per- 
manent quietus if its true character could be put before students as beau- 
tifully as it is done by Pl. xiv1. Here we have a restoration of the corner 
of a marble Doric temple (end of vi century B.c.). The cornice of the build- 
ing is overtopped with a sima of painted terracotta; the colors used in its elab- 
orate decoration are dark-red and black relieved against the ochre ground of 
the material itself. The decoration of the marble entablature is in bolder 
masses: the triglyphs are of a subdued blue, and the metopes are white. 
The less striking members of the architectural organism are stained a deep 
brownish-red. It is a pity that, aside from the above-mentioned Venus 
(the original of which has never impressed the visitors in the National 
Museum of Naples as being particularly noteworthy), no better specimen 
of colored sculpture could have been given than the cerulean stage-costume 
of Plate tvi1. If only one of the delightful clay figurines from Tanagra 
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could have been reproduced with the charm of its original tints! After all, 
if one should be asked to designate the principal ornament of Baumeister’s 
rich pages, he would probably revert to the chastely simple pictures, replete 
with the true essence of Hellenic art at its strongest and best, in which the 
reproduction of designs from Attic vases is but incidental to the better illus- 
tration and elucidation of mythological topics. Take for instance the slay- 
ing of the Giant Polybotes at the hand of the god Poseidon, where the 
nervous force displayed in the action and pose of the two combatants is 
relieved by the pathetic figure of Ge, the mother of the Giants, who rises, 
with a pitiful gesture of horror, from the ground just behind the divine 
victor. Fig. 637 shows how the scene was rendered by the vase-painter 
Aristophanes. No style of drawing was ever simpler than that of the red- 
figured Attic vases manufactured during the fourth century B. c. in the 
potteries of Erginos, whose signature is coupled with that of the painter. 
The whole effect is attained by the contrast of two tints, black and reddened 
clay, which the black and gray of the photogravure represent sufficiently 
well. There are no gradations, as in some of the Italiote vases of later date, 
where other colors are introduced, but no Pheidias ever drew with greater 
precision, elegance, and truth. Figured vases like this, by distinguished 
masters of the best age of Greek art, are beginning to stand higher in the 
antique market than inferior marble statues manufactured in the later ages 
of debasement and artistic feebleness. Indeed, no complete vision of the 
development of Greek art can now be had without constant reference to 
the classified monuments of this branch of artistic creation. The collections 
both of Gerhard and of Lenormant-De Witte are costly works, and are be- 
coming superseded as repositories of the choicest kerumographie art known 
tous; the Denkmaler will not be without some influence in attracting more 
general attention to the value of Greek vases, on the part of art critics and 
collectors. The editor, to be sure, where he refers to specimens of painted 
pottery, does so with a view only to the information that may be gathered 
from them on the field chiefly of artistic mythology. It often happens that 
an ugly specimen suits his purpose quite as well as a beautiful one; and 
this may be said as well of the illustrations of his subject which he draws 
from other sources. Thus, through the varying point of view of his guide, 
the student is enabled to obtain a broader and more impartial presentation 
of the panorama of antiquity as we know it from its concrete remains than 
he can by the methodical study of the systematic handbooks. A general 
conspectus of this particular subject is given under the proper heading of 
Vasenkunde, i.e.,“‘ Keramics,” or rather (to coin an exact equivalent) “* Vase- 
lore.” It has been assigned to a competent young specialist, Von Rohden. 

The general scheme of collaboration embraces contributions from some 
twenty approved connoisseurs. The juxtaposition of names like those of 
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ARNOLD (Scenic Antiquities), BLUMNER (Private Antiquities, with Agri- 
culture and The Arts), DeecKEe (The Alphabet and Etruscan Antiquities), 
Von Jan (Music and Musical Instruments), WetL (Numismatics and the 
Portraiture of the Roman Emperors), WOLFFLIN (Palaeography), ete., is of 
itself a sufficient guaranty of the high level maintained. The articles on 
mythology, and on the portraiture of historical personages, with sundry 
unclassed miscellanies, fell to the share of the editor, who has little need 
to apologize, as he does in the preface, for his lack of special training in 
archeology. His articles, taken together with those on ancient architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting, contributed by Julius and Von Rohden, aided 
latterly (the subjects of architecture and sculpture together having proved 
too much for Julius) by our countryman Ch. Waldstein, form by far the most 
satisfactory compendium of Greek and Roman art that has yet appeared. 

One of the most noteworthy among the single articles is that by Profes- 
sor Flasch of Erlangen in which he sets forth the results of the German 
excavation of the site of Olympia. A separate reprint of the same would 
constitute a pamphlet of no mean dimensions; it exceeds its set limit of 
fifty pages by nearly one hundred per cent. In 184 columns of close print, 
Flasch has room to discuss ‘‘ The Situation of Olympia;”’ “ The History of 
the Festival and Settlement;” “The Track of Pausanias,” whose descrip- 
tion was the principal guide of the excavators; “‘The Buildings of Olym- 
pia;” and, finally, its numerous statuary. We cannot enter into detailed 
criticism here—but the resumption by Flasch of the theory of the Attic 
character of the sculptures of the temple-pediments, and his rejection of 
Brunn’s captivating and reasonable hypothesis, which ascribes them to the 
Northern Greek School in which both the collaborating sculptors, Paionios 
and Alkamenes, had been bred, shows how far archzeologists still are from 
a general agreement on the discussion started by the discovery of the Nike 
of Paionios in 1875. Flasch then falls into the seicento absurdity of ascrib- 
ing any particularly striking sculptural composition to the chisel of Phei- 
dias himself. According to him, it is altogether reasonable to suppose that 
Pheidias must be credited with the invention, if not with the material exe- 
cution, of the whole plastic decoration of the Olympian temple! One fails 
to understand why we are systematically to reduce Paionios and Alkamenes, 
two of the most distinguished artists of all antiquity, to the functions of mere 
journeymen. But, later on, Flasch makes amends to one of these sculptors in 
a spirited appreciation of an independent composition, the above-mentioned 
winged Nike. Here, some of his sentences have the authority and ring of 
Winckelmann’s own. 

A brief account of the inception of the whole publication will give the 
clearest idea of its scope. American scholars are often heard, after their 
return from a few years of study at one or other of the great German uni- 
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versities, to lament the absence at home of the unlimited facilities for in- 
vestigation to which they have become accustomed abroad. Few, perhaps, 
reflect that nineteen-twentieths of their German fellow-students, after an 
equally brief or even briefer sojourn among the museums and libraries of 
Berlin, Munich, or Vienna, find their professional engagements at small 
country colleges often in no wise better equipped than our own, making 
fully equal exactions on the time of their instructors, and practically quite 
as remote from the coveted facilities of the metropolitan university. The 
plan of the ‘‘ Monuments of Classical Antiquity ” was drawn up with special 
reference to the needs of these teachers. This does not exclude an appeal, 
both through them and besides them, to cultivated lovers of antiquity of 
all classes, notably among artists, collectors, and literary amateurs. No 
one, in these days, can be expected to take all the publications devoted to 
the elucidation of the concrete side of antiquity, and the reporting of the 
almost daily discoveries made in this field. Still less can any individual 
dream of owning all the sumptuous and costly folios that illustrate the 
topography of ancient cities and the varied marvels of ancient art. Too 
many of these works are out of print, and can therefore be obtained, if at 
all, only at fancy prices. Now the attempt has indeed been made at sun- 
dry times and in divers places to comprise in one publication either the 
whole field or the most captivating aspects of what the French so aptly 
term [antiquité figurée. Bernard de Montfaucon’s celebrated L’antiquité 
expliquée et représentée en figures, which appeared in fifteen folio volumes 
between 1719 and 1724, was the first comprehensive work of this sort. Its 
modern parallel, Daremberg and Saglio’s great Dictionnaire, gives little 
promise of advancing far beyond the first three letters of the alphabet. 
The idea of a selection predominated in Winckelmann’s Monumenti antichi 
inediti, and in the splendid old Monumenti dell’ Instituto. The apt name 
of “ Monuments ” for a selection of similar plan recurs in the title of two 
recent undertakings limited to the reproduction of very choice antiques in 
the finest style the rich resources of modern photographic processes can 
command: Rayet’s Monuments de Cart antique and Brunn’s magnificent 
collection, at this moment in process of formation, which bears the name 
“ Monuments of Ancient Sculpture.” Brunn’s folio plates exhibit the art 
of heliotype work at its best, the text being confined to the limits of a 
catalogue raisonné. What is peculiar to the present publication is the 
strikingly equal proportion observed between illustrations and text, and 
above all the arrangement of the separate titles in the convenient alpha- 
betic order. This is an innovation in archeological handbooks, and pre- 
supposes some acquaintance, on the part of the user, with the names of 
ancient artists as associated with their works. 
ALFRED EMERSON. 
Lake Forest University. 
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Erupes p’ARCHEOLOGIE ET D’ART, par OLIVIER RAYET, ete., réu- 
nies et publiées, avec une notice biographique sur Vauteur, par SALO- 
MON REINACH, et illustrées de 5 photogravures et de 112 gravures. 
8vo, pp. xvi-451. Paris, 1888. Librairie de Firmin-Didot et C*. 


Olivier Rayet (born 1847, died 1887) began his archzological work 
by an extensive trip through Greece, the Islands, Asia Minor, Syria, the 
Danubian provinces, and Turkey in Europe. In 1870 and 1871 appeared 
his first writings, and it was then that he began his famous private col- 
lection of antiquities, and secured for the Louvre the greater part of its 
series of the newly-discovered Tanagra terracottas. His continual pur- 
chases and dealings with matters of practical archeology gave him a rare 
knowledge of works of art, in judging which he combined the knowledge 
of the archzologist with the taste of the born artist and the carefulness of 
the practical worker. With the financial assistance of the Rothschilds he 
executed in 1872 and 1873, amid a thousand difficulties and hardships, the 
excavations at Miletos. In 1874, he succeeded Beulé in his archeological 
professorship at the Bibliothéque Nationale, and soon after was made asso- 
ciate Director of the Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, where he taught 
Greek epigraphy, keramics, and Athenian topography. In 1879, he suc- 
ceeded Foucart in the Collége de France, and, at the time of his death in 
1887, had reached the most fruitful part of his career, preparing a Topo- 
graphy of Athens, a History of Greek Sculpture, the great monograph on 
Miletos, and the History of Greek Keramics, lately finished and published 
by his friend, M. Max. Collignon. The most popular and well-known of 
his works is that entitled Monuments del’ Art Antique, which contains such 
admirable monographs and reproductions of the finest works of Egyptian 
and Greek art. Although cut off at the time when he was only beginning 
to occupy himself with works of considerable extent, M. Rayet has left 
many writings, and all that he wrote is of value. They are to be reprinted, 
with but few exceptions, in two volumes. That which is before us includes 
the short papers that have but little show of erudition: the second will 
comprise his memoirs on the Island of Kos and on Greek Epigraphy. 
These papers are reprinted from the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Gazette Arché- 
ologique, Monuments Grecs, Bulletin des Antiquaires, and Bulletin de Cor- 
respondance Hellénique. They are accompanied by all the original plates. 

The subjects of these essays are varied, but, with some exceptions, are 
confined to Greek archeology. The contemporary excavations are care- 
fully criticized, especially those at Dodona, Olympia, Asia Minor, Hissar- 
lik, Samothrake and Tanagra. There are several monographs on Greek 
architecture and sculpture ; several reviews of important books, like Chipiez 
on the Greek Orders, and Benndorf on Greek and Sicilian Vases; several 
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studies of museums, like those of Berlin and Saint Petersburg, the latter 
giving him the opportunity for an interesting and valuable study on the 
Greek art and antiquities of the Bosporos. Finally, there are sympathic 
sketches of the lives and works of two great scholars, Adrien de Longpérier 
and Francois Lenormant. The whole volume is charming. The writer has 
a fascinating style and forcible thought, and carries the reader with him. 


A. L. F., Jr. 


HIsTorrE DE LA CERAMIQUE GRECQUE, par OLIVIER RayYEt, Pro- 
fesseur d’archéologie prés la Bibliothéque Nationale, et MAXIME 
COoLLIGNON, chargé du cours d’archéologie 4 la Faculté des Lettres 
de Paris. 4to, pp. xvii-420. Paris, 1888, Georges Decaux, Libraire- 
Editeur. 


The introduction and chapters x, xIv-xx11 (end), or about one-half the 
volume, are entirely due to the pen of M. Max. Collignon, on whom devolved 
also the selection of the illustrations and the editing of the whole. Rayet, 
at the time of his death, had not brought his work to a state of completeness, 
even for the first part of the volume (chs. I-rx, x1—x11). “ His idea was 
to address the book to the same public of educated amateurs for which he 
had written his sumptuous Monuments de [ Art Antique; he wished a clear 
and substantial work that should initiate a wider public than that of the 
learned into the recent discoveries of a science of which he was a thorough 
master.” As M. Collignon adds, we find here the exact and sure learning, 
delicate taste, deep artistic sense, and personal style which make all his 
writings so attractive. French writers have an ability far superior to that 
of any other nation in marshalling an army of facts into line, giving to 
each its proper position and relation, eliminating all that is superfluous, 
and then vivifying these facts by a broad and comprehensive judgment, a 
clear and simple presentation, and a judicious method. Such qualities are 
conspicuous in this book. It is the first attempt to write a general history 
of Greek keramics in any language. Such attempts usually fail in some 
respects ; this is an instance of remarkable success. The method employed 
may be partly gathered from an enumeration of the chapters: 1, The first 
attempts; 11, Geometric ornamentation; 111, Oriental influence in Asiatic 
Greece and the islands; rv, Oriental influence in Boiotia and at Corinth; 
v, The Corinthian ateliers in Italy ; v1, Oriental influence in the rest of 
Greece ; vul, The unification of styles—The Athenian manufactures in the 
sixth century; vil, Black-figured vases; 1x, Panathenaic amphorae; x, 
Painted terracotta plaques; x1—x11, Red-figured vases—(1) Euphronios, 
(2) Sosias, Brygos, Panphaios, (3) Makron, Hieron; xtv, Vases with white 
background ; xv, Red-figured vases of the fourth century—Vases with gild- 
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ing and colors; xv1, Vases decorated with reliefs, and vases in the shape 
of figurines; xv11, Red-figured vases of the Macedonian period—Manufac- 
tures of Greece proper; xvii, Vases of Southern Italy; x1x, The end of 
vase-painting in Italy; xx, Imitation of metal, and moulded pottery ; xx1, 
Varnished and enamelled pottery ; xx, Keramics in architecture. 

This variety of subject and period is treated with perfect exactitude in 
regard to facts, and with sobriety of detail. Of course, an archeologist 
would be disappointed if he were to expect to find a wealth of details in 
any one branch he might be investigating. It must be said, also, that the 
authors, while not shrinking from adding to the already manifuld theories 
in regard to the origin and early development of Greek keramics, do so 
of Egypto- 


with good judgment. Two late and important discoveries 
Greek pottery at Naukratis, and of early red-figured pottery on the Akro- 
polis—both of which somewhat modify previous ideas, are noticed in the 
appendix. The illustrations are good and not few, and yet, in view of the 
variety and quantity of material, they seem insufficient. One very prac- 
tical point has been omitted: no good idea is given of the great quantity of 
vases found, where they were found, and what are the finest public and pri- 
vate collections. We also feel the need of some tabular chronological state- 
ment of the classes of monuments and of known artists; perhaps, also, of a 
little more systematic treatment throughout. It might have detracted from 
the readable qualities of the book, but would have made it easier of reference. 
In the same line of criticism, we would suggest, as essential, a detailed list of 


the various forms of vases, with names and outline drawings. The forms are 
so varied that, one of the first things necessary to a student is, to become 
perfectly familiar with them. Among omissions of classes of vases we would 
suggest that of a series of Latin vases with Latin inscriptions, imitations of 
the Attic style, of which Gamurrini treated in the Bull. dell’ Istituto, 1887, 
pp. 221-34. This series is of extreme importance, both as being a survival 
at a time when vase-painting was everywhere drawing its last breath, and 
especially as giving us some idea of Roman art before the conquest of Greece, 
when Rome had long since shaken off Etruscan influence and come under 
that of Southern Italy. A. L. F., Jr. 


CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


CurisTiAN ArRcHZOLOGY, by CHARLES W. Bennett, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Historical Theology in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evans- 
town, Illinois (Library of Biblical and Theological Literature, vol. 
Iv). 8vo., pp. xvi-548. 1888, New York, Phillips & Hunt; Cin- 
cinnati, Cranston & Stowe. 


This volume treats of Christian archzology in its broadest definition, as 
including not only the art but the constitution, worship, and life of the 
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early Christians: in fact, as it only excludes political history, of which 
there is not much within the Christian sphere during the greater part of 
the period, it may be said that all the main elements of the Christian de- 
velopment of the first three or four centuries are successively studied. This 
necessitates brevity of exposition. The first book is devoted to the Arche- 
ology of Christian art, and is divided into chapters on the geography and 
chronology of the monuments, on the relations of Christianity to art during 
the first six centuries, on the symbolism of Christian art, on painting, mo- 
saics, sculpture in stone and bronze and ivory, the basilical and domical 
forms of architecture: the concluding chapters are on epigraphy, poetry 
and hymnology and music. This first part of the work is especially new 
in American literature, and introduces into our studies a most useful and 
important element ; one which makes our realization of the life and cus- 
toms of the early Christians far more vivid than does any other branch of 
the history of the Church. On account of this fact, the author devotes to 
it more than half the present volume, treating in a more summary manner 
the better-known subjects of the origin, composition, discipline and history 
of organization of the early church (book 11) ; its sacraments and worship 
(book m1) ; and, finally, the archzeology of Christian life (book rv), includ- 
ing the family, the question of slavery, of participation in civil and mili- 
tary life, of charities, education and culture, and of the care of the dead. 
The last subject would equally belong, strictly speaking, within the sphere 
of the archzology of art, as it deals especially with the Catacombs. 


L. F. JR. 


L’ ARCHITECTURE RoMANE, par SpouARD CorroyER, architecte du 
gouvernement, inspecteur général des édifices diocésains (Biblio- 
théque de l’enseignement des Beaux-Arts. 8vo, pp. 320. Paris, 
1888, Quantin. 


In the series of small volumes devoted to the history of the Fine-Arts, \ 
which have been issued periodically from Quantin’s presses during the last 
six or seven years, one on Romanesque architecture holds an important 
position. In the Romanesque Period, architecture was the only one of the 
fine-arts which was almost invariably the expression of zesthetic perceptions, 
an embodiment of the sublime and the beautiful; and, though the Gothic 
style is more popular, that of the preceding epoch is, to many, zesthetically 
preferable as well as more instructive. In his introduction, M. Corroyer 
mentions the scholars, like Viollet-le-Duc and Quicherat, who have done 
most to advance the study, discusses the propriety of the term Romance or 
Romanesque, and defends the course of seeking for the source of that archi- 
tecture in the buildings of earlier Christian centuries, and of confining the 
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study in this sketch to the religious buildings. Exactly one-half of the 
volume is occupied with a cursory study of the styles preceding the Ro- 
manesque—Latin, Syrian, Byzantine, Carlovingian, ete-—beginning even 
with the civil constructions of Imperial Rome. The second half deals with 
Romanesque proper, and contains the following chapters: on baptisteries 
or rural and funerary chapels; on churches of basilical shape; round or 
polygonal churches; vaulted churches. Within these chapters the writer 
passes in review a large number of edifices, sometimes grouped according 
to schools, and almost invariably belonging to France. The illustrations 
are very good and quite numerous. If the book creates a sense of dissat- 
isfaction and, even to a reader familiar with the subject, of confusion, the 
reason is not far to seek. No clear method and plan, no logical sequence, 
no grasp of general facts or ideas, can be discovered. Much valuable space 
is wasted by the study of pre-Romanesque architecture as a whole, instead 
of in its relations with Romanesque only: nowhere is the development of 
the different parts of the church given: no account is taken of national 
rariations within the Romanesque, as no style but that of France is treated 
except incidentally. It is to be hoped that in a new edition M. Corroyer 
will modify his plan fundamentally, else the book is likely to fail in its 
prime object—that of giving a clear and simple view of the acquired results 
in the field, without devoting any considerable space to the discussion of 
such well-worn and doubtful subjects as that of Byzantine influence. Why 
not adopt some method of classification by systems of vaulting, like that 
of Quicherat, or by schools, like that of Viollet-le-Duc and Anthyme Saint- 
Paul? However, in a conspectus of this sort, the reader ought certainly 
to be shown in what particulars the Romanesque of Germany, Italy, and 
England, not to mention ether countries, varied from that of France. 


L. F., JR. 


THE RENAISSANCE. 


Les CoLLEcTIONS DES MEpIcIS AU XV° SIECLE. LE Musfte—La 
sIBLIOTHEQUE—LE MOoBILIER (Appendice aux Précurseurs de la 
Renaissance), par EuGENE Mintz (Bibliothéque internationale 
de Art). 4to, pp. 111. Paris, 1888, Librairie de |’ Art. 


The writer had already, in previous works, touched on the history and 
vicissitudes of the famous Medicean collections, and traced the pedigree of 
a number of special pieces. The greater part of this volume is occupied 
by documents, mostly here published for the first time. They are mainly 
inventories of the Medici collections at different periods, and are of more 
than usual value, not only historically, but as likely to form in the future 
a fruitful means for the identification of important pieces in our museums 
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whose pedigree has not yet been traced. The documents are generally 
taken from the Florentine archives. 

Cosmo, the “ Father of his Country,” was the first to collect works of 
art, as is here shown by a number of letters and other documents: his 
collection, however, never grew to any great size. The real founder of the 
Medicean collections was the much-maligned Piero, his son, who seems at 
least to have had the merit of being an appreciative and liberal patron of 
art. This is shown by the inventories of his collection dated 1456 and 1463: 
embroideries, tapestries, silverware, jewelry, damascened work, arms and 
armor, medals, works in pietra-dura, costly manuscripts—these are the 
categories enumerated. Especially remarkable was his great collection of 
engraved gems and cameos, the admiration of his contemporaries. The 
founders of the Renaissance sought inspiration among the jewels of Piero’s 
collection, as the second generation, in the second half of the century, did 
from the collections of Lorenzo. From the Medicean collections proceeded 
much of that classic influence in sculpture, shown by the way in which Dona- 
tello, Michelozzo, and so many artists of Northern Italy at this period repro- 
duced antique gems and cameos in larger marble sculptures. 

The climax was reached by Lorenzo il Magnifico. The inventories show 
him to have had a most catholic taste, and that he patronized and fostered 
not only the new school of classicists, and the rising naturalists, but espe- 
cially the men who represented the religious side of the new period. So 
his palaces are filled with the works of the greatest painters of that and pre- 
ceding generations: Giotto himself and Domenico Veneziano ; then Masolino 
and Masaccio, of the psychological school; Paolo Uccello, Pollajuolo, and 
Andrea del Castagno, of the realists; Squarcione, of the classicists; Fra An- 
gelico, the leader of the religious painters, not to mention others, like Fra 
Filippo Lippi and Pesellino. Verrocchio worked for him, and so did Botti- 
celli and Domenico Ghirlandaio. Expecially remarkable is the fact of his 
possessing a number of works of the School of Bruges, including two by 
Jan van Eyck. Among the sculptors are Donatello, Bertoldo, Mino, and 
Desiderio da Settignano. 

The catholicity of the taste of Piero and Lorenzo is shown by nothing 
more clearly than by their large collection of Byzantine portable mosaic- 
tablets, of which they possessed many more than now exist in the united 
collections of Europe. It is amusing to note the difference in the estima- 
tion of various classes of works, as shown by the valuation put upon each 
article in the inventories, some of the cameos being valued as high as 3,000 
crowns, while none of the paintings are placed at a higher valuation than 
300, most of them between 30 and 50. 

The last documents in the volume are a sad commentary on the history 
of the times. They relate to the destruction of the collection, which came 
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about in three ways, at the time of the expulsion of the Medici in 1494-5: 
many of the smaller objects were looted by the populace before the tumult 
was quelled ; many were expropriated, many sold at public auction. Piero 
IT, on his return, succeeded in re-acquiring only a small number of pieces, 
melancholy relics of the splendid collections of his predecessors, which have 
only recently been rivalled by the great museums in European capitals. 
M. Miintz has rendered an important service by the publication of these 
documents and added another item to the great debt we owe him. 


A. L. F., Jp. 


LA CERAMIQUE ITALIENNE AU XV° SIECLE, par EmILe MOLINIER, 
attaché au Musée du Louvre. 18mo, pp. ix-88. Paris, 1888, Ernest 
Leroux. 


After calling attention to the fact that students of Italian Keramics, 
except Darcel and Fortnum, have belonged either to the class which 
merely study documents, or to that which writes small monographs, and 
that everything is yet to be accomplished in regard to the history and 
classification of this branch of Italian art, the writer proceeds to attempt 
a classification of the works of the xv century, without which no under- 
standing of the more important and beautiful works of the xv1 century is 
possible. While recognizing the Oriental origin of the industry, the writer 
calls attention to the fact that not a single known Italian work is a direct 
imitation of an Oriental model. Every work whose age is certified by date 
or arms or emblems as being within the xv century is here catalogued : 
the arrangement is chronological, as very few can be classified according 
to schools and localities. For this period there are but few of the dishes 
like those produced in such quantities during the succeeding period: the 
works that remain are mainly ornamental or revetment plaques or enam- 
elled tiles for pavements. The earliest mentioned are clearly imitations of 
Oriental works, in the church of San Giovanni a Carbonara at Naples, 
about the tomb of Gianni Carracciolo (4 1432), for which the date c. 1440 
is proposed: the series continues almost uninterruptedly from the middle 
to the close of the century. The greater part are posterior to 1480. The 
chief centre of this branch of art in North Italy was Faenza. The most 
important work of this School is the pavement of a chapel in San Petronio 
at Bologna, executed in 1487. Another series of the close of the century 
or the beginning of the next is attributed to a Tuscan School, perhaps that 
of Caffagiolo. M. Molinier is a specialist in researches of this kind and for 
this period, and his work is conscientiously done. Like his work on the 
Plaquettes of the Renaissance (see vol. 111, 397), this work treats of a little- 
known subject, but one highly characteristic of the time. 


A. L. F., JR. 
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PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ARCHEOLOGIE PREHISTORIQUE, par Le Baron J. DE BAYE. Avec 
51 figures intercalées dans le texte (Bibliothéque scientifique con- 
temporaine). 18mo, pp. 337. Paris, 1888, J. B. Bailliére et Fils. 


The writer’s object is to give a succinct and faithful statement of the 
present state of prehistoric archeology. He begins by showing how sadly 
its reputation has suffered at the hands of zealous but poorly-equipped and 
unscientific scholars, hastening to bend facts to their preconceptions; also, 
that its classifications have been inexact,some being based on palaeontology, 
some on anthropology, some on geology ; the result being a hybrid pseudo- 
science, without unity or rational basis. Hence it has been falling into 
disrepute among serious students of archzeology and history. 

Discarding “ tertiary” man, M.de Baye starts with the quaternary period, 
for which he uses the term paleolithic, and pronounces himself in favor of 
attributing certain burial-places to this period, including some pottery as 
well as rock-sculptures. For the following period he uses the term neolithic 
rather than age of polished stone ; the period when artificial caves were made, 
lake-dwellings and covered alleys; when animals were domesticated, instru- 
ments made of other stones bes’‘es silex, industries were developed, and 
culture reached a higher plane either by development or by the incoming 
of a higher race. The writer finds in this period three “expressions” or 
phases: (1) the artificial caves; (2) the lake-cities; (3) the megalithic 
monuments—each of which he takes up in detail. As M. de Baye’s studies 
have been confined almost entirely to his native land, we are not surprised 
to find special chapters on the stations of the Marne and on the caves of the 
Champagne. Occasionally, M. de Baye shows his wider knowledge by 
references to important Scandinavian, North-German, or Italian monu- 
ments. There is an interesting chapter on prehistoric trepanning, and one 
anthropological data. The rest of the volume is taken up with studies 
arrow-heads, on hatchets, on instruments found in the grottos, on orna- 


or 
or 
ments, and on keramics. 

However one may differ from the writer on some of his conclusions, his 
long practical experience and discoveries, his keenness of observation, and 
his faculty for classification, make his book alike interesting to the uniniti- 
ated seeking for a clear and simple exposition of the subject, and to the 
specialist who wishes a good statement of the acquired facts of prehistoric 


archzology. 


A. L. F., Jr. 
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AFRICA. 
EGYPT. 


PRESERVATION OF MonumeNts.—Under the auspices of many artists 
and antiquaries, including Lords Wharncliffe and Wemyss, Sir F. W. Bur- 
ton, Sir A. H. Layard, Sir F. Leighton, and Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. Arm- 
strong, Mr. Colvin, Mr. R. 8. Poole, Mr. Poynter, and Mr. Henry Wallis, 
a society has been formed entitled ‘Committee for the Preservation of the 
Monuments of Ancient Egypt.” These relics have been a subject of anxiety 
to antiquaries, and recent travellers have reported emphatically that unless 
immediate steps are taken to save them, by reparation and otherwise, the 
speedy destruction of the ancient buildings of the Nile Valley is inevitable. 
The society proposes to bring the facts before the public generally, and to 
endeavor to induce the authorities to arrest the ruin. Mr. Poynter is the 
honorary secretary.— Atheneum, Dee. 8. 

Ecypr Expioration Funp.—At a committee meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, held in London early in December, a report was read 
from M. Naville setting forth his views as to the work to be done during 
the present season. He proposes to return once more to Boubastis, so as 
to entirely complete the excavations carried on there for the last two seasons 
and ensure a scientific exploration of the site. 

The annual meeting of the Fund will be held in London in January. 

Pusiication or Tants II.—Messrs. Triibner have published, for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, the second part of Tanis, dealing also with 
Nebesha and Taphenes (Daphnae). The text is written by Mr. W. M. 
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Flinders Petrie and Mr. F. Ll. Griffith ; and the work is illustrated with 
no less than sixty-four plates. 

Cairo.— Bilig Museum.—The ground and buildings of the Balaq Mu- 
seum, together with the house of the director, were to be sold by public 
auction on Dec. 8. The house will be made over to the purchaser in six 
months and the museum buildings in eighteen months. It is decided that 
the collection be deposited at the Palace of Geizeh. This means that stu- 
dents who go to Cairo to work at the museum will be put to the expense 
of sixteen shillings a day for carriage hire, and, as some gentlemen work 
there for three or four months at a time, the additional expense will be a 
serious item in the cost of the journey. The removal shows the regard for 
the convenience of students felt by the British officials at Cairo, for with- 
out their consent the change could not have been made. It should be 
stated that the director’s house was built only two years ago. 

Photographs of illuminated Korans.—Students of Oriental art will be glad 
to know that Count d’Hulst has received permission to photograph the 
magnificent illuminated pages of the Korans in the public library of Cairo. 
They will form an important addition to the comprehensive series of stud- 
ies in Cairo art on which he is at present engaged.— Atheneum, Dec. 8. 

MitraHenny.—The results of M. Grébaut’s excavations here, during the 
past months, are five statues of kings of ancient dynasties, together with 
the cartouche of a hitherto unknown queen.— Atheneum, Nov. 17. 


TUNISIA. 


Béva.—A terracotta brick found at Béja bears, in relief, a scene in which 
are to be seen a horse and three personages. According to M. Clermont- 
Ganneau, this scene is that of Pegasos tended by nymphs, a subject already 
represented in a Pompeian fresco.—Paris Temps, Aug. 25. 

CarTHace.— Excavations in a Roman cemetery.—Abbé Delattre gives in 
the Revue Archéologique (1888, U1, pp. 151-74) a report on the excavations 
carried on by him in one of the Roman cemeteries near Carthage in 1888. 
Among the pagan cemeteries located outside the city, two, situated N. w. 
near the ramparts and the amphitheatre, are of especial interest : they date 
from the first and second centuries, and received the ashes of the members 
of the imperia] household who were placed by the Emperor at the service 
of the procurator of the Tabularium of Carthage. The number of epitaphs 
found up to the present is about six hundred. Both cemeteries contain 
tombs of shapes very seldom found in the Roman empire. Each cemetery 
consists of an area of about one thousand square meters, entirely surrounded 
by a wall and full of square cippi usually 1.50 met. high and between 0.50 
and 1 met. wide. These cippi are built of masonry and contain one or 
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more funerary urns, which are placed in communication with the outside 
by a pipe and thus made to receive the libations of the relatives and friends 
of the defunct, which, after reaching the funerary urn and passing among 
the bones, often trickled into a lower niche containing coins, lamps, pottery, 
ete. The tube served also to carry down to the funerary urns the burnt 
remains of the defunct, who sometimes had the monument erected during 
his or her lifetime (se vivo aram fecit). Thus the monument was a verita- 
ble altar: each cippus is covered with a coating on which are moulded in 
relief or painted ornaments such as colonnettes, capitals, garlands, flowers, 
various symbols, heads, figures, funerary genii, birds arid animals. ‘The 
marble tablet with the epitaph is usually placed on the front, a few centi- 
meters below the upper cornice. Sometimes the bodies were not cremated 
but buried, and then the tomb took the shape of a half-cylinder resting on 
a square base. One of these is especially remarkable. On the base is 
painted a funerary genius in the shape of a child reclining and leaning his 
head on his right hand, while in his left he holds a cock’s head from which 
the blood flows. It contained (1) a vase in the form of a cock, and a block 
of plaster in which was moulded the body of a child of the same age, ap- 
pearance, and position as the painted genius: within it were a few bones. 
Evidently the body of the child was deposited in the liquid plaster. In 
the recent excavations, 276 lamps came to light: many of them are of fine 
style. The total number of epitaphs is 584—one in Greek (of a philoso- 
pher); all the rest in Latin, of which only two are versified. In the first 
cemetery, 187 are of men and 100 of women; of whom, 130 are slaves 
(103 men and 23 women) and 15 freedmen: in the second cemetery there 
are 160 men and 135 women, of whom 110 are slaves and 19 freedmen. 
The list of functions is useful as showing the composition of the Tabula- 
rium of Carthage under the procurator whose officium they formed. The 
explorer throws doubt upon the exactitude of the ages attributed to the 
defunct in the epitaphs, on account of the manifest prepossession in favor 
of round numbers, like 30, 55, 40, 45, 50, ete.: e. g., twenty are said to die 
at the age of 60, while there is only one for all the four preceding years 
and two for the four following years. He suggests that the ages in Roman 
epitaphs are mainly approximative. All the inscriptions, lamp-marks and 
brick-marks, ete., are then published. 

M. le Blant calls attention to the finding of four 


Christian Lamps. 
Christian lamps with subjects not yet observed: a bearded man, standing 
(St. Peter ?); Christ holding a cross with two worshippers ; Christ holding 
the cross and treading on the devil and the seven-branched candlestick, 
symbol of vanquished Judaism.— Chronique des Arts, 1888, p. 259. 
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ASIA. 
HINDUSTAN. 


InpraAn EprcrRapuy.—Part I is just issued of a new and important work 
entitled Epigraphia Indica: a Record of the Archeological Survey of India, 
edited by Dr. Jas. Burgess, head of the Archeological Survey, together 
with his assistants Messrs. Fiihrer, Hultzsch, Rea, and Cousens. This part 
will contain several valuable inscriptions published under the editorship of 
Drs. Biihler, Kielhorn, and Hultzsch. Part 1 will be issued in Decem- 
ber.— Atheneum, Nov. 24. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL Survey Reports.—Dr. A. FUnrer, Assist. arch. Sur- 
veyor, communicates a Progress Report on N. W. P. and Oudh Cirele, Oct., 
1887—Jan., 1888: comprising surveys in the districts of Partébgarh, Al- 
lihdbéd, Rai Baréli, Undo, Fatehpir, Kanhptr, Hardoi, Shéhjéhanpir. 
Among the interesting monuments reported on, we select the following :— 

Sanxarpor (Rai Baréli)—This hamlet is perched on the north side of 
a large brick mound, extending over a mile in length and breadth. The 
mound is surrounded by a deep ditch, which widens into a large sheet of 
water on the north side. In the middle of the mound there are the re- 
mains of a large brick stdpa, with a diameter of not less than 70 feet. 
Numerous traces of solid brickwork and large quantities of terracotta fig- 
ures and Buddhist coins prove the great antiquity of the place. On topo- 
graphical grounds and from a calculation of distances, Dr. Fiihrer identi- 
fies this place with the Oyuto of Hiuen Tsiang. 

TusAran-BinAr (Partibgarh) on the northern bank of an old bed of the 
Ganges. The old town of Bihar stands on a mound rising to 20 ft. in its 
highest parts. There is a little fort at the southwest angle, near which is 
a small brick temple containing a group of figures, apparently belonging 
to the Indo-Scythian period, as the females are naked to the waist and wear 
broad zones of several strings round the loins, like those in the Sanchi 
sculptures. To the southeast of the town there is a very extensive mound 
of brick ruins about half a mile in length, with a detached mound at the 
east end called Tusdran, which is probably meant for Tushérérama, or the 
“monastery of the Tushdras.” 

Gaura, « small village three miles to the east of Tusiran-Bihar, has the 
ruins of a small but richly carved temple of Sdrya: the walls entirely 
of brick, the entrance doorway of stone. In plan it is a square of 21’ 8”, 
with a chamber of 11 ft.square. The walls are decorated with deep carv- 
ings of the flower and leaf pattern. The doorsill has the usual lions and 
elephants, and, in the middle, a figure of Sarya seated in a chariot drawn by 
seven horses. The temple cannot be older than the ninth or tenth century. 

Tinout! (Fatehpir).—To the west of the village is a very interesting 
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brick temple-tower of the tenth century. The cella is of stone, in the same 
style as the Mahoba and Khajuraho temples, the sikhara which surmounts 
it is of elaborately moulded brick. Of the original stone porch only a few 
fragments remain. In plan it is a polygon of twenty-four sides externally 
standing on a circular plinth, with a square chamber ten ft. in diameter. 

Dr. Fiihrer surveyed the banks of the Arind river (Kanhpdr) in search 
for brick temples similar to those of Bari-Bhitari, illustrating the brick 
architecture prevalent in the Doab during the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Instances of it were found at Parauli, Rar, Simbhud and Bedé-Bedauna. 

Parauci.—This village possesses a pretty little temple, which is imperfect, 
about one-half of it having fallen. In plan it is a polygon of 18 sides, ex- 
ternally standing on a circular plinth, with a circular chamber 6’ 8” in 
diameter. The chamber is covered with a pointed dome, built with bricks 
end to end, and there is a second domed chamber above to lessen the weight 
on the walls. Outside, this temple is decorated with moulded bricks of the 
flower and leaf pattern from top to bottom. 

RAr possesses two small brick temples of the same date as those already 
mentioned. The largest is built on the same plan as the Bari-Bhitari tem- 
ple, but on a smaller scale, measuring externally only 18 feet by 12 feet. 
The other is a polygon of 12 sides standing on a circular plinth with a 
square chamber 10 by 9 ft. Both temples are richly decorated with the 
arabesque ornament and with numerous figures in terracotta. 

SimeHudA.—The brick temple is unfortunately thickly covered with plas- 
ter on the exterior surface. On many places where the plaster has peeled 
off the same flowered ornament is visible as that of the Parauli and Rar 
temples. Inside, the cella is of moulded brick and a square of 12 ft. 

Bepa-BepaunA.—The brick temple is exteriorly covered with whitewash, 
but occasionally carved bricks and square beaded panels with hood mould- 
ings are visible. In plan it is a square of 47 ft., with the corners indented, 
and two vaulted antechambers. The vaults rise from imposts and are built 
with the bricks placed edge to edge. The cella is 20 ft. long and 14 ft. 
broad and supported on eight tall columns richly ornamented, the archi- 
traves and ceiling being decorated with leaf ornaments and alto-relievos. 
The most characteristic feature of this temple is the employment of the 
semicircular arch between the two antechambers. Judging from its style, 
the temple cannot be placed later than the seventh or eighth century, and 
is probably older. 

RAmxotT (Unio), also called Sanchénkot and Sujankot, on the south bank 
of the Sai river. There is a fort-mound nearly a half-mile square. It was, 
no doubt, occupied at a very early date, being on the highroad between 
Kanauj and Ayodhyd. To the south of the fort there is another mound 
with the remains of a brick stipa 20 ft. in diam., standing on a lofty ter- 
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race 60 ft. square with a surrounding wall 6 ft. thick. It is built of very 
large wedge-shaped bricks, slightly curved outside, evidently made for the 
purpose. The coins found in these two mounds are of the oldest-known 
kinds, both punch-marked and cast. 

BANnsA (Hardoi).—To the east of the village lies a large mound covered 
with broken bricks and pottery, on the summit of which stands a small 
stone temple of the tenth century, with an image of Parvati, locally called 
Binsadevi. The ancient coins, which are found here in considerable num- 
bers, show that the place must have been inhabited long before the Gupta era. 

Mati miles northeast from Goli the de- 
serted site of a large old city, now covered with dense jungle. The ruins 
extend for two miles in length and one mile in breadth, and the whole are¢ 
is covered with large bricks, measuring 18” X 12” « 6”, many of which 
are inscribed in characters of the eighth century. In many places the walls 
of buildings are still rising up to 10 ft. above the ground. Inside the jungle 
are a number of octagonal wells, built of large bricks. The whole city was 
surrounded by an outer and inner wall, and a deep ditch on all sides. At 
a short distance, northwest of the old town, is a large tank of one mile in 
length, with pakka ghats all round, leading to the edge of the water. On 
the east side of the tank is a high brick mound, the ruins of a large square 
temple with a lingam still standing in the sanctum. From this emblem of 
Siva the neighboring village is named Mahddeva. The antiquity of the 
place is attested by the number of old coins that are found amongst its ruins. 
These include some punch-marked bits, punched and cast Buddhist coins, 
those of the Indo-Scythian kings Huvishka and Kanishka, and coins of 
the Indo-Sassanian period. The money of the Musalman kings is even 
more common from the time of Muhammad-bin-Sime down to Sikandar 
Lodi. This unbroken succession of the different coinage shows that the 
place must have been occupied continuously from the very earliest times. 

BENGAL (Government of).—The Bengal Administration Report for 
1886-7 states that the archzological operations of the year were a continu- 
ation of the previous year’s work. At Sasseram the tombs of Sher Shah 
and his father, Husain Khan, were measured and some drawings prepared. 
The palaces, temples, and gateways in the fort of RoHTasGarH were also par- 
tially measured. The remains of numerous temples, buried under mounds 
of earth, were discovered at Kant, in the Shahabad district. A report on 
the temple of Umaa in the Gaya district, with complete technical drawings, 
was submitted to Government.—Atheneum, June 23. 

MADRAS (Government of ).—A. Rea, Arch. Surveyor, Progress Report, 
April 80, 1888 ; accompanied by 34 scale-drawings, 12 photos., 131 fac- 
similes of inscriptions. We select the following :— 

BezvAoa.—Rocx-cut Trempies.—Five cave-temples and one buried 
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monolithic temple are described: Mr. Rea, after an examination and com- 
parison of these with numerous similar works at Mamallapuram and other 
places in the Madras Presidency, is inclined to place these at about the 
beginning of the v1 century A. D. 

Cave Temple No. 1.— This cave, a short distance up the s. E. face of the 
Arjunakonda hill, is cut under an overhanging ledge of rock, and was 
blocked up with mud to within a few feet of the roof: holes had to be dug 
at certain points to ascertain the heights of the piers and the formation of 
the front base-mouldings of the shrines. The cave is unfinished, and shows 
great massiveness in its supports, and an almost entire absence of ornament 
in its design. In Mr. Rea’s opinion, its age should be fixed at about 500 a. p. 
The present plan is an extensive portico of two rows of six massive piers, 
with side-responding pilasters having stop-chamfers on the top of the angle 
splays. Entering off the back wall are three shrines. The piers are oc- 
tagonal, 2} diameters in height with a span between each pier of 1) diam- 
eters. The two piers on the extreme right of the inner row are only partly 
dressed. None of them have either base, capital or the side roll-bracket 
often found on such works. The breadth of the portico is 47 ft. 6 ins. ; 
and the depth, or distance from the front line of the front row of piers to 
the back wall, is 20 feet; the height is 9 fit. 6 ins. The roof beams are 
plain, but it was evidently intended they should be carved, for the begin- 
nings of a line of sculptured animals are visible on the face of the front 
beam. This piece shows a bull and two elephants, the hinder of which has 
its trunk entwined with the tail of the front one. 

Cave No. 2.—This excavation stands facing the east, on the east face of 
the west hill, and about 200 yards north of cave No.1. It is of much 
later date than that, approximately, the beginning of the vii century A. D. 
It shows more appearance of sculpture ; and, though the piers in the por- 
tico have been hewn away, the outlines of the square bases can still be seen 
on the floor, and show them to have been of somewhat slender proportions 
and comparatively widely spaced. In the centre of the back wall is a 
shrine 7} ft. square by 7} ft. high. 

Buried Monolithic Temple.—This example stands at the foot of the east 
side of the west hill, a few yards distant from cave No. 2. When first 
seen, the earth surface was level with its cornice. Mr. Rea cleared the front 
of earth, and, to enable the plan to be completed, partly removed the soil 
from the interior. It is a detached boulder of rock, out of which the tem- 
ple has been cut. On the east front—on each side of the facade—a pro- 
jecting piece of rock has been left. These are at right angles to the front, 
and are similar to what we find on cave No. 2. On the right wall, so 
formed, is a sculptured image of Subramanya, and on the left is Ganesa. 
The facade—between the two projections—faces the east, and has a central 
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door with two-figure sculptured panels on each side. Over is a cornice, 
with medallion blocks at intervals, all only partially worked out. On the 
sides and back are lines of plain pilasters, without carving of any sort. 
Along the top of each side of the exterior is a blocked-out moulded cor- 
nice. On the roof are the remains of a solid stone tower. The front door 
enters into a porch 15 ft. 6 ins. long by 7 ft. broad; on the back of this, 
and directly under the position of the exterior tower, is the shrine, 5 ft. 9 
ins. square. The porch is 6 ft. 9 ins. high, and the shrine 6 ft. 

In digging for the foundations of a house, at a short distance behind the 
monolith, was found a basrelief figure 24 ft. high, very delicately cut ona 
slab of white slate. 

SrructuraL TempLes.—Beside the Structural Chaitya discovered near 
Bezvada (described on p. 79 of JouRNAL), which he assigns to the second or 
third century a. p., Mr. Rea reports: 

Mallikarjuna or Isvara Temple.—This large and extensive building stands 
in the main street of the town, and is enclosed in a rectangular court 156 
by 106 ft. The most ancient portion is the shrine, which may be fixed 
about the vir century, the remaining portions belong to the x1 century A. D. 
Its walls are 7 ft. thick, and it is surmounted by a stone tower or vimdna. 
In front of the shrine is a small chamber or enclosed mandapa. The greater 
portion of the shrine tower, or up to the circular sikhara, is of stone; while 
the sikhara or summit is of brick, having been evidently restored at a date 
long subsequent to the foundation. In front of the shrine entrance is the 
basement of a building which has been intended for an open pillared mahé- 
mandapa. On it are a few sculptured panelled stones, which, if in position, 
would form part of an enclosing parapet or basement for the mahémandapa. 
On each of the exterior walls of the shrine is a single sculptured panle. 
Each has groups of figures, boldly carved and spirited in design. 

Nagaresvara Temple.—This building stands on a south spur of the Ar- 
junakonda hill: on the face of the cliff, a rock-cut stairway leads to the 
temple. Near the top is a small rock-cut porch and cell. The temple 
consists of a walled-in square portico, now roofless, with four piers inside. 
The shrine enters through a small chamber on its west side. The walls of 
the shrine are massive, and carried up in stone to the under side of the 
domical sikhara of the vimana tower. The exterior elevation of the tower 
is divided into four stories, by rows of cornices and string mouldings. The 
several tiers have the usual arrangement of small projecting pinnacles with 
pilasters. The domical skhara, round-pointed, is of brick. The temple is 
ancient and seems contemporaneous with the buried temple in the railway 
grounds, and the shrine of the Mallikdrjuna temple. 

MoGacrazapuraM (near Bezvida).—Rock-cuT REMAINS.—Five caves 
are surveyed. All the rock excavations at Bezvada and Mogalrdizapuram 
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are distinctly Brahmanical. The only trace of Buddhism is the carved 
representation of a dagoba found in cave No. 5 at the latter place. 

Cave No. 4.—South by east from the village is a somewhat large cave, 
which is the finest at the place. It stands back from the front of the rock ; 
and the ingoing walls, so formed, have been intended for side shrines. On 
the left side is one, partly formed, with two piers blocked out, and a figure 
of Ganésa inside. The proportions of the piers are more slender than in 
other examples. The two in front are 1 ft. 9 ins. square, 4 squares in height, 
and 3 squares in span. In place of the responding pilaster, on each side 
is a projecting wall with sculptured dvarapala. The porch is large, and 
measures 15 ft. deep by 31 ft. 5 ins. broad. It is divided longitudinally 
by a row of 4 piers, the right central one of which has been broken away. 
On the back are three shrines, divided each from the other by a thin wall. 
The cornice over the front is bold and deep, with 3 pedimental blocks sculp- 
tured on its face. On one, standing on the cornice top are figures of lions 
and elephants: the summit of the centre is crowned by a fine, though 
weatherworn, many-armed Durga treading on the reeumbent Mahishdsura. 

Unpavatte.—This village stands among hills about two miles southwest 
of Bezvida on the opposite bank of the Kistna, and in the Gunttr taluk. 
In addition to the large storeyed cave, there are several smaller rock-cut 
caves and sculptures. In the village are some sculptures and inscriptions. 

JILLIGERIGUDEM (near Guntupalle).— Buddhist rock-cut remains.—These 
comprise a small circular cave, with a dagoba, now used as a Hindu tem- 
ple ; an extensive vihara in good preservation ; a large hollow or cavity of 
equal frontage, in the rock on the left of it, which has been a vihara, though 
the walls are now hewn away; another wide cutting in the rock, south 
of the cave-temple, which also has been a vihara, but has its walls hewn 
off (it is similar to the other near the principal vihara); and two groups 
of small vihara caves up the hill behind the stépas. These latter have not 
hitherto been noticed ; and it is just possible that, but for the inaccessibility 
of the jungle brushwood which abounds, others might be discovered. 


KamavarapukorTa (4 miles E. of Jilligerigtidem).—Rock-cut remains. 
These are on the hill south of the village. At the north base are two rock- 
cut basreliefs of Vali and Sugriva, each about 8 ft. high. A flight of steps, 
partly built and partly rock-cut, leads up to a natural cave, which has been 
partially hewn out, to convert it into a temple. The doorway is formed 
of masonry built in the entrance. A hole in the roof has been lintelled 
over with stone beams. Inside are two finely carved dvarapa/as on detached 
stones. On the left side of the chamber, which enters directly from the 
outside, a passage leads in under the hill for some indefinite depth, but the 
roof shelves down, leaving a mere hole, so it is impossible to follow it. It 
is said to be an underground passage coming out on the other side of the 
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hill, I discovered a new rock-cut inscription here. It is in five lines of 
well-preserved old Telugu characters. Over this cave is another natural 
hollow in the rock ; and the roof lintels of the under one form a portion 
of its floor. On the summit of the rock, over, is a structural tower or 
temple, the stone roof of which has almost completely fallen. At one time, 
it is said, it was used as a place of refuge, and guns were mounted on the roof. 

A short distance to the left of the cave a rock-cut flight of steps leads 
up to a platform and hollow in the rock, on which is a small ancient struc- 
tural temple. Inside is a well carved image of Lakshmi set on a pedestal. 
On the side of the stairway is a large rock-cut basrelief of Garuda with his 
right hand raised to strike, so says the tradition, whoever might attempt to 
take the treasure which was supposed to have been buried below the image. 

Peppa Veci.— Mounps.—Eleven mounds are surveyed. 

Mound No. 5.—On the north side of the village, midway between it and 
the mango tope, is a circular mound about 40 ft. in diameter, with a trench 
6 ft. deep, formed by digging for stones. These are said to have formed a 
circular built wall, about 18 ins. high; but there were many loose stones 
in the earth above it, showing that at one time it had been higher. All 
these had been removed for the canal. On the southwest side of the cir- 
cular trench was a white marble slab about 5 by 3 ft., with a “ tiger” 
sculptured on it; it also was removed. Some bricks and stones lie around. 

This mound seems important, and should certainly be excavated. The 
ring of stones might have been the base of a stone-faced stipa, such as those 
at Jilligerigudem, or the great tope at Sanchi; and the rail of white mar- 
ble, which would surround it, may still remain underground outside the 
circular trench. The excavators had simply carried round their trench so 
as to enable them to remove the circular ring of built masonry, and had 
not attacked the bank of earth which surrounds it. The white marble slab 
would form a portion of the rail, and they had unfortunately come on it by 
carrying their trench just a little too far into the outer bank at this point. 
The centre of this mound had not been dug, and if, as appears, this is a 
sttipa, the relic casket may still be there. Vegi is not Government prop- 
erty but belongs to a Zemindar of that ilk who resides at Sanivarapett. 

TemPp_Les.—Three temples are surveyed. No. 1. Northwest of the vil- 
lage is asmall ancient Vishnu temple. Its details are characteristic; and, 
though the shrine is deserted, it is in good preservation. The tower is 
stepped in horizontal moulded courses, as are the Jaina temples at Vija- 
yanagar ; it is of red stone throughout, as have been all the structural re- 
mains at this place and Dendaluru. The moulded base-course is at present 
silted up with soil. The door faces the east; and inside is a stone image. 
The temple is in good condition and free of whitewash or plaster. It cannot 
be later in date than the x1 or xrIv centuries. No. 2. In the northeast 
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are distinctly Brahmanical. The only trace of Buddhism is the carved 
representation of a dagoba found in cave No. 5 at the latter place. 

Cave No. 4.—South by east from the village is a somewhat large cave, 
which is the finest at the place. It stands back from the front of the rock ; 
and the ingoing walls, so formed, have been intended for side shrines. On 
the left side is one, partly formed, with two piers blocked out, and a figure 
of Ganésa inside. The proportions of the piers are more slender than in 
other examples. The two in front are 1 ft. 9 ins. square, 4 squares in height, 
and 3 squares in span. In place of the responding pilaster, on each side 
is a projecting wall with sculptured dvarapala. The porch is large, and 
measures 15 ft. deep by 31 ft. 5 ins. broad. It is divided longitudinally 
by a row of 4 piers, the right central one of which has been broken away. 
On the back are three shrines, divided each from the other by a thin wall. 
The cornice over the front is bold and deep, with 3 pedimental blocks sculp- 
tured on its face. On one, standing on the cornice top are figures of lions 
and elephants: the summit of the centre is crowned by a fine, though 
weatherworn, many-armed Durga treading on the recumbent Mahishdsura. 

Unpavatce.—This village stands among hills about two miles southwest 
of Bezvaida on the opposite bank of the Kistna, and in the Gunttr taluk. 
In addition to the large storeyed cave, there are several smaller rock-cut 
caves and sculptures. In the village are some sculptures and inscriptions. 

JILLIGERIGUDEM (near Guntupalle).— Buddhist rock-eut remains.—These 
comprise a small circular cave, with a dagoba, now used as a Hindu tem- 
ple ; an extensive vihara in good preservation ; a large hollow or cavity of 
equal frontage, in the rock on the left of it, which has been a vihara, though 
the walls are now hewn away; another wide cutting in the rock, south 
of the cave-temple, which also has been a vihara, but has its walls hewn 
off (it is similar to the other near the principal vihara); and two groups 
of small vihara caves up the hill behind the stépas. These latter have not 
hitherto been noticed ; and it is just possible that, but for the inaccessibility 
of the jungle brushwood which abounds, others might be discovered. 


Kamavarapukorta (4 miles E. of Jilligerigidem).—Rock-eut remains. 
These are on the hill south of the village. At the north base are two rock- 
cut basreliefs of Vali and Sugriva, each about 8 ft. high. A flight of steps, 
partly built and partly rock-cut, leads up to a natural cave, which has been 
partially hewn out, to convert it into a temple. The doorway is formed 
of masonry built in the entrance. A hole in the roof has been lintelled 
over with stone beams. Inside are two finely carved dvarapalas on detached 
stones. On the left side of the chamber, which enters directly from the 
outside, a passage leads in under the hill for some indefinite depth, but the 
roof shelves down, leaving a mere hole, so it is impossible to follow it. It 
is said to be an underground passage coming out on the other side of the 
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hill. I discovered a new rock-cut inscription here. It is in five lines of 
well-preserved old Telugu characters. Over this cave is another natural 
hollow in the rock; and the roof lintels of the under one form a portion 
of its floor. On the summit of the rock, over, is a structural tower or 
temple, the stone roof of which has almost completely fallen. At one time, 
it is said, it was used as a place of refuge, and guns were mounted on the roof. 

A short distance to the left of the cave a rock-cut flight of steps leads 
up to a platform and hollow in the rock, on which is a small ancient struc- 
tural temple. Inside is a well carved image of Lakshmi set on a pedestal. 
On the side of the stairway is a large rock-cut basrelief of Garuda with his 
right hand raised to strike, so says the tradition, whoever might attempt to 
take the treasure which was supposed to have been buried below the image. 

Peppa Veci.—Mounps.—Eleven mounds are surveyed. 

Mound No. 5.—On the north side of the village, midway between it and 
the mango tope, is a circular mound about 40 ft. in diameter, with a trench 
6 ft. deep, formed by digging for stones. These are said to have formed a 
circular built wall, about 18 ins. high; but there were many loose stones 
in the earth above it, showing that at one time it had been higher. All 
these had been removed for the canal. On the southwest side of the cir- 
cular trench was a white marble slab about 5 by 3 ft., with a “ tiger” 
sculptured on it; it also was removed. Some bricks and stones lie around. 

This mound seems important, and should certainly be excavated. The 
ring of stones might have been the base of a stone-faced stapa, such as those 
at Jilligerigudem, or the great tope at Sanchi; and the rail of white mar- 
ble, which would surround it, may still remain underground outside the 
circular trench. The excavators had simply carried round their trench so 
as to enable them to remove the circular ring of built masonry, and had 
not attacked the bank of earth which surrounds it. The white marble slab 
would form a portion of the rail, and they had unfortunately come on it by 
carrying their trench just a little too far into the outer bank at this point. 
The centre of this mound had not been dug, and if, as appears, this is a 
stipa, the relic casket may still be there. Vegi is not Government prop- 
erty but belongs to a Zemindar of that ilk who resides at Sanivarapett. 

Temp_Les.—Three temples are surveyed. No. 1. Northwest of the vil- 
lage is asmall ancient Vishnu temple. Its details are characteristic; and, 
though the shrine is deserted, it is in good preservation. The tower is 
stepped in horizontal moulded courses, as are the Jaina temples at Vija- 
yanagar ; it is of red stone throughout, as have been all the structural re- 
mains at this place and Dendaluru. The moulded base-course is at present 
silted up with soil. The door faces the east; and inside is a stone image. 
The temple is in good condition and free of whitewash or plaster. It cannot 
be later in date than the xu or xiv centuries. No. 2. In the northeast 
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corner of the village is a small ancient temple, now completely covered 
with thick plaster. It is dedicated to Paramesvarasvimi. The door faces 
the west, has a dvdérapd/a on each side, and scroll ornament on the jambs 
and lintel. In the enclosing courtyard are seven ancient sculptures. 

SantarAvur.—There are four ancient temples and a detached mandapa, 
grouped together at the northwest end of the village; several sculptured 
stones ; and fifteen inscriptions. 

Various sculptured stones lie on the ground near these temples. One 
detached carving shows a warrior on the front, while his wives are sculp- 
tured on the sides. Close to it is another stone with a figure, much weather- 
worn. Another sculpture, 3 ft. 8 ins. long, has a row of deities and their 
attendants making homage to a seated god (probably Siva), a broken 
portion of which remains on the right. Another shows, on its front, five 
jewelled warriors armed with swords; while the top is sculptured with four- 
feet impressions encircled by a naga, with a raised flower-ornament on 
either side. [Indian items are furnished by Robert Sewell, Esq.,of the Madras 
Civil Service. ] 


PALESTINE. 


Jerusacem.— Discovery of the Pool of Bethesda.—Herr Schick reports, in 
the P. E. F. for July (pp. 118-24, with 3 plans) the discovery of a large 
tank or pool under a small church, about 100 feet northwest of the Roman- 
esque church of St. Anna. From the court west of the church of St. Anna, 
a newly opened passage 24 feet in length leads into a court about 50 ft. 
square, on the east side of which is a large arched room of Crusader masonry: 
from the north wall of this room (which is 6} ft. thick) opens a wide door- 
way and short passage leading down to a row of five chambers of equal 
size (9 ft. wide by 14 ft. long). The barrel-arches of these chambers or 
porches were 15 ft. in height in the centre; each porch had an arched 
window in the northern wall: on the top of these porches or vaults once 
stood a small church, the apse of which (20 ft. wide, inside) is to a great 
extent preserved : a narrow door on the northern side of the apse leads to 
a small chamber in which is the mouth of a cistern or tank. Descending 
by steps leading to the flooring of the porches, thence, by means of a ladder, 
one reaches the head of a flight of steps which leads, 19 ft. down, to the 
bottom of the tank, which still contains some water : three sides of the tank 
are cut in the rock to a depth of 30 ft.; the northern side is a wall: the 
present length, east and west, is 55 ft., the width (north and south) is 124 
ft.; but apparently it extended toward the north, as the northern wall is 
a subsequent construction, the only original work in it being the round 
bases of five piers (3 ft. 2 ins. in diam.) hewn out of the rock: on four of 
these bases once stood round pillars, and on one a square pier. A flight 
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of 24 steps leads down into the east side of the pool from the courtyard of 
a Moslem house. Herr Schick says: “ From the examination of the details 
on the ground now described, I am under the impression that the cistern 
is the Pool of Bethesda; at least, it was the place which in the Middle 
Ages was considered to be the Bethesda.” 

Discovery of a second Pool—A few weeks after, further excavations 
revealed, to the west of the above, another cistern or pool (pp. 122-4, with 
plan) lying end to end of the first one. It is tunnel-shaped, about 164 ft. 
wide and 64 ft. long: in the middle of it is a special arch or girder built 
of hewn stones, on which rests the wall of small stones. The pool has three 
mouths, one in the centre, the two others near the end walls. Sir C. W. 
Wilson and Capt. C. R. Conder add notes on the foregoing (pp. 124-34). 

These twin-pools are undoubtedly those referred to by all writers from 
the rv to the xm centuries inclusive, as the Piscina Probatica, near the 
church of St. Anna. 

Ancient Conduit, near the church of St. Anna.—The monks of this church, 
while digging for the foundation of a new building, uncovered a conduit 80 
ft. north of and parallel to the northern wall of the Birket Israil. It is 2} 
ft. wide and of an-average depth of 73 ft. The sides are constructed of hewn 
stones, covered, in some places with thick flagg-stones, in other places 
with an angular arch formed by two flat stones slanted so as fp meet. The 
conduit extends eastward 150 ft.: westward its extent could not be ascer- 
tained: the bottom at the eastern part is 2389 ft. above the Mediterranean. 
Sir C. Warren, in his Recovery of Jerusalem (p. 178) describes a similar pas- 
sage found by him outside the city-wall at the level of 2390 ft. It is evident 
that the one now found is a continuation of it. Over this conduit, were 
found several stone waterspouts, showing that other and later drains led 
into the main one.—C. Scuick in Pal. Explor. Fund, July, 1888. 


PHOENICIA. 


— Mediaeval Inscription.— An in- 
scription of the time of the Crusades, giving the names of Hugues Revel, 
grandmaster of the Hospitallers, and Josseaume Destormel, commander of 
the same order, has recently been discovered here, and purchased for the 
Louvre Museum: it related, probably, to some religious or civil founda- 
tions.—Paris Temps, Aug. 25. 


SYRIA. 


Sinouirut.— Excavations of Hittite antiquities by the Germans.—The atten- 
tion of American antiquarians was recently called to this mound, and it was 
hoped that American enterprise would undertake its exploration. The past 
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winter a party of Germans, under the patronage of their Government, have 
commenced the work of excavation, and 100 laborers in a few weeks’ time 
laid bare a large number of blocks forming, as had been supposed, the base- 
ment of a Hittite palace. They were nearly all in situ, resting upon rude 
foundations of masonry. A line of blocks extends along the entire front, 
then opens midway into an entrance hall, which soon widens into a court 
about forty feet square. A narrow hall connects this court with another 
large court further within, which has been uncovered several rods square. 
These halls and courts are lined by a single row of basalt blocks, each stand- 
ing on end, and nearly every block contains on its inner surface a Hittite 
sculpture. At one place is a hunting scene continued along a dozen blocks. 
The men are armed with daggers, spears, and the bow and arrow. Deer, 
rabbits, and birds represent a variety of game. At the entrance to the main- 
court, on either side, are the basrelief sculptures of an immense lion look- 
ing toward the outer door, and behind each lion stands a heavily-armed 
soldier. The superstructure, resting upon these Hittite blocks, must have 
been made of sun-dried brick, and perhaps, in part, of wood. The stones 
bear evidence that the buildings above them were burned. The pile of 
earth that forms the mound must be the débris of mud roofs and walls from 
the Hittite palaces to the peasant hovels of modern times. 

No Hittite hieroglyphics have yet been discovered, but the most remark- 
able “find ” is the colossal statue of Assurdin king of Nineveh (early-seventh 
century, B. C.) standing on a pedestal in the smaller court of the palace. 


The workmanship is very fine. It had been thrown down and broken, but 
the fragments are all there and the whole figure can easily be restored. On 
this statue were several square yards of Assyrian inscription in cuneiform 
writing, from which the name was determined. Several shafts have been 
sunk in different parts of the mound, but thus far no other important results 
have been reached. 

The Germans have also discovered in a Turkish cemetery near Sindjirli 
a statue with nearly a square yard of inscription in what seems to be Phoe- 
nician characters. 

The Kunstchronik reports: “ Karl Humann’s latest excavations in North 


Syria have been most successful. They were undertaken under the patron- 
age of the Oriental Society (of Berlin) in company with Dr.Von Luschau 
and the archologist Franz Winter. ... The excavations brought to light 
a fine propylaia with forty Hittite reliefs, partly in situ.” At the entrance 
was the colossal stele of King Assurdin (682-667) of Assyria, father of 
Assurbanipal, covered with cuneiform inscriptions relating to the war of 
the King against Egypt. 

The finds were brought with great difficulty to the port of Alexandretta. 
It is hoped that some will go to Berlin, while the rest will be placed in the 
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Museum at Constantinople—Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, No, 39; Eraarp 
Bisstncer, U.S. Consul, Beirdt, Sept. 22, 1888, in Am. Architect, Dec. 15. 


ASIA MINOR. 


INscrIPTIONS FROM NorTHERN Asta Mrnor.—Professor G. Hirsch- 
feld communicated to the Berlin Academy of Sciences (meeting of July 
5) a paper entitled Inschrijten aus dem norden Kleinasiens besonders aus 

+ Bithynien und Paphlagonien. The inscriptions published were, for the 
greater part (1-57), collected by W. von Dienst, during a journey which 
he made from Pergamon into North Phrygia and Bithynia, in the summer 
of 1886, while Nos. 58-73 were added from Prof. Hirschfeld’s own notes.— 
Sitzungsberichte, Xxxxv, 1888, July 19, pp. 863-92. 

Dr. Srerrert’s Votumes on Asta Mrnor.— During the last few 
months, the Direction of the American School at Athens has published in 
two thick volumes, as volumes 1 and 11 of its Papers, the results of Dr. 
J. R. 8. Sterrett’s tours in Asia Minor during the summers of 1884 and 
1885. Volume 1 is entitled Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor (1884), 
and volume ur, The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor (1885). The plan is 
to follow the route taken by the traveller and to publish the inscriptions 
found at each place in topographical order, with the addition of some short 
notes on the particulars of the trip. Uncial text and transcription of the 
inscriptions are given, and the short comment is usually supplemented by 
numerous references to authorities. Vol. 11 contains 397 inscriptions; vol. 
111 contains 651. Most of them are inedited ; some were already known, 
and the previous publications are here supplemented or corrected. The 
greater part belong to the period of Roman dominion. Many important 
topographical discoveries were made, consigned in the splendid maps by 
Kiepert which accompany the volumes. The work done by Dr. Sterrett for 
Asia Minor is of extreme importance. It can only be referred to here, await- 
ing a detailed review of the two volumes in a future number. They have 
already been favorably noticed in German, French, English and Italian 
periodicals. 

Proressor Ramsay’s Last TOUR.—During the past summer, Professor 
Wm. M. Ramsay made his customary trip to Asia Minor, confining him- 
self, however, to two short excursions in Phrygia. He publishes some 
notes regarding it in the Revue Archéologique, 1888, 1, pp. 218-26. They 
were mainly to throw light on some obscure topographical points. He says: 
“It is not probable that I shall again return to Phrygia, unless I am en- 
abled to work there under better conditions. Next year I propose to go 
further east. My journeys have had especially for their object to settle the 
ancient topography of the country, and I think that my articles on this 
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subject (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1883 and 1887 ; American Journal of 
Archeology, 1887 and 1888) have established on a solid basis the general 
features of the comparative geography of Phrygia, Western Pisidia, and 
Pamphylia.” 

GERMAN Expepirion.—A communication from Smyrna in the Berlin 
Das Echo states that Dr. Humann and Prof. von Kaufmann have started 
for the interior of Asia Minor upon a new exploring tour. The excavations 
which they have carried on at the ancient Tralleis since September are said 
to have been crowned with brilliant success — Atheneum, Nov. 10. 

Necropolis.—From the ruins of a Greco-Roman 
necropolis on this site some inscribed sarcophagi of the time of the Antonines, 
and some sculptures, have been exhumed. The former were stolen, and the 
latter used in the construction of a depot.—Levant Herald, August 10. 

Kaisareia (Kappadokia).—A Catholic missionary has discovered here a 
Latin inscription engraved on a column by the side of which lay a carved 
hand. The inscription relates that a bust of the Sun or Mithras was placed 
upon this column by Callimorphus, intendant of domains, for the sa/us of 
Cresinus. Its date is thought to be the reigns of Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla, and M. de Villefosse, in communicating the inscription to the 
Académie des Inscriptions (Sept.7), stated this to be the first document ofthe 
Temps, 


kind found up to the present at Kaisareia of Kapp: 
Sept. 8; Revue Critique, 1888, p. 219. 

TraLteis.— New investigations—One of the conservators of the Museum 
of Constantinople, Nikolaki Effendi, has been sent to Aidin to excavate in the 
neighboring woods for the ruins of the ancient Tralleis. Antique fragments 
have been often used by the inhabitants of Aidin as building material.— 
Cour. de [ Art, 1888, p. 368. 


KYPROS. 


New JournaL.—We have received the first number of the Owl, a weekly 
newspaper and review published at Nikosia, Kypros. A special feature is 
to be an archeological feui//eton, under the editorship of Dr. Max Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, who has already received the promise of influential support. Among 
the subjects to be treated, with the help of illustrations, are the light thrown 
by early Kypros antiquities on the Bible, on Homer, on Dr. Schliemann’s 
discoveries at Hissarlik and Mykenai, and on the Hittite characters. The 
first paper, which is excellently illustrated by a colored plate, is by Dr. 
Ferdinand Diimmler, of Giessen, upon the alabastron signed with the name 
of Pasiades—an Athenian painter of the sixth century—which was found 
near Poli-tis-Chrysokhou.— Academy, Sept. 29. 

Cyprus ExpLoration Funp.—The work of the Cyprus E xploration 
Fund, carried on by members of the British School at Athens during the 
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past winter and spring, has been more than once referred to (vol. rv, pp. 
87-9, 198-200, 348-9). The following is based upon the reports of Mr. 
Ernest Gardner, the director, and of Mr.‘ R. Elsey Smith, the architect of 
the expedition. A preliminary tour of exploration was made in December 
by Mr. Gardner and Dr. F. H. H. Guillemard, who visited the ancient 
sites of Kerynia, Lapethos, Soloi, an early Phoenician temple on the Lim- 
niti river, Poli-tis-Chrysokhou (probably Arsinoé), and new and old Paphos. 
On a later occasion Mr. Gardner also visited Amathous and Kourion. 
Nixosia (Leontari).— Various circumstances delayed active operations 
until February (1888), when Mr. M. R. James conducted the excavation 
of a hill called Leoutari, near Nikosia, containing traces of early houses 
and walls, deep cuttings in the rock, a massive fort, and archaic tombs. 
No decisive evidence was forthcoming as to the date of the massive walls 
of the fortress, which are attributed by some competent authorities to Roman 
times, but are more probably medieval. The top of the hill, however, was 
occupied on the north by a network of primitive walls, mixed with early 
pottery and other objects pointing to a remote period, and by an early wall 
of fortification, replaced in later times by the massive one still extant. On 
the south of the hill lay tombs of an equally archaic period, which yielded 
about 200 vases and other objects in bronze, lead, and silver. The rock of 
Leontari is a remarkable elevated tableland of sandstone formation rising 
130 feet above the surrounding plain, and 520 feet above the sea-level ; it 
has a steep cliff at the top running all round the hill, which renders access 
difficult. The hill, having a circumference of nearly a mile, offers too long 
a line of defense for the men who could find refuge on it; advantage was 
therefore taken of a narrow neck of land, which divides the hill into two 
unequal portions, to form an inner citadel of the smaller northern half. It 
is here that all the traces of building were found; the tombs all lie beyond 
the wall on the southern half of the hill. This arrangement recalls the 
general plan of the fortress of Tiryns, but at Leontari the inner citadel 
itself has a circumference of almost the same length as the whole fortress 
of Tiryns. Relying for the most part on the natural slopes of the hill for 
defense, the inhabitants only raised a wall across the isthmus at one exposed 
point. This wall, like all those on the northern hill, was built of small, 
unhewn stones, laid without mortar and carefully fitted. Nowhere, how- 
ever, is there more than a single course flush with the ground. The wall 
was six feet broad, and had a large tower 60 feet square at its west end, and 
possibly another at the east. A few feet south of this wall are extensive 
remains of a far more massive structure, consisting, likewise, of two great 
towers and a curtain-wall. The west tower, which is the most perfect, con- 
sists of a single chamber 32 ft. by 57 ft., with walls 16 ft. thick. The cur- 
tain-wall is 10 ft. thick. The inner lining of the towers consists of good 
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ashlar work, while the outer facing of the walls, above a plain base, con- 
sists of very fine rusticated work—i. e., blocks having a raised centre-panel 
with a broad chisel-draught all round. The core is entirely of stone, set 
in a hard white mortar, and laid in courses about two ft. high, containing 
here and there stones of the full height of the course, but mostly built of 
smaller stones. To sum up, we seem to have in Leontari Vouno traces of 
a very early settlement, as evidenced by the tombs, to which we may refer 
the slighter early walls, while the more massive walls belong to a later 
occupation, probably in medizval times. 

Oto PapHos.—The principal work of the season was the excavation of 
the great Temple of Aphrodite at Old Paphos. As one of the two or three 
great centres of worship in the ancient world, this site seemed almost cer- 
tain to yield important results. It had never been excavated, although 
such an authority as the Central Archzeological Institute at Berlin had 
long held its excavation to be most desirable. Digging was begun Febru- 
ary 3, and carried on without intermission until May 5. The actual site 
of the temple having been ascertained by the cutting of deep trenches in 
various directions, the whole of the accumulated earth was gradually re- 
moved, so that not only was the plan left clearly visible, but the inscrip- 
tions and other antiquities scattered about could not fail to be discovered. 
First, as to the temple itself. It is known to have been of great antiquity 
and of Pheenician origin, and it was apparently but little altered by the 
Greeks when they became the ruling power in the island, for nowhere on 
the site were found traces of any building at all resembling the usual Greek 
temple. In Roman times it was twice damaged by earthquake—in the 
early part of the first century and towards the close of the second. Each 
time it was restored with great magnificence, but although the Romans 
made important alterations and additions they do not seem to have wished 
to change the main character of the building, or even to any great extent 
the arrangement of the various parts. Coins exist of Roman times giving 
a view of this temple, and showing a tall central chamber or cella, with 
lower chambers or porticoes on either side, and a court in front enclosed 
by a wall with gates. A coin of Byblos, a town on the Pheenician coast, 
shows a temple of very similar structure, with a large court surrounded by 
a wall containing the sacred cone, and entered on one side through a lofty 
portico. In the main there is a strong correspondence between the temple 
at Paphos and the account of Solomon’s temple given in the Second Book 
of Kings. In both we get a series of large outer courts; in both a lofty 
central chamber of small dimensions, flanked by lower ones. The accom- 
panying diagram (Figure 19) shows the general plan of the buildings. 
Walls of a date eariier than Roman are indicated by dark bands, while 
the Roman work is shown by cross hatching. In each case the dark shad- 
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ing indicates such walls or fragments as are actually laid bare or found in 
situ, the dotted lines those walls or portions of walls for which there seemed 
to be sufficient evidence to warrant them being shown on the plan. Every 
part of the site which could be examined at all has been explored down to the 
rock-level. The temple stands on a considerable elevation above the sea. 
The plan falls into two main divisions—(1) the south wing, standing de- 
tached; (2) a quadrilateral 
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than the south wing, and Fig. 19.—Temple of Aphrodite at Old Paphos. 
probably added as the tem- 

ple gained in renown and wealth. Taking the various parts of these later 
buildings as they occur on the plan, and commencing from the south, we 
find stretching across the whole width of the site a great hall or stoa, with 
a row of columns down the centre. Though the construction is Roman, 
there is good ground for believing that the general character of earlier 
buildings is here as elsewhere retained; of such earlier and smaller chambers 
sufficient traces remain to allow of fairly accurate restoration. The stoa 
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was probably roofed, and entered from the south by a projecting portico. 
Running round the walls inside is a broad platform two feet above the 
general floor-level ; from the low wall which supported this platform pro- 
ject a series of small corbels to carry a seat. The floor at the lower level 
consists of a geometrical mosaic, carefully laid in marble of delicate natu- 
ral tints. This was probably the portion of the temple to which worship- 
pers would be first admitted, and would thus answer to the outer court of 
Solomon’s temple. Under this mosaic floor were found several inscriptions, 
the marble head of Eros, and various fragments of bronze and terracotta. 
North of the stoa comes the central hall, also of Roman construction, and 
so arranged that its south side is formed by part of the north wall of the 
stoa, from which no doubt it was entered direct. This hall was probably 
covered by a roof, and had a double line of columns, as in the great stoa 
on the Akropolis at Athens between the two theatres. But the walls as 
they stand are very imperfect. Both this hall and the stoa were of the 
Doric order, and some architectural fragments were recovered. The hall 
is of much smaller dimensions than the stoa, and seems on the north side 
to have opened into a great court without roof. Here, probably, and in 
the hall stood many of the dedicatory bronze statues of which the bases 
were found buried in a large pit. The whole of the space east of the hall 
and court was occupied by a series of chambers of considerably earlier 
date, with walls much more regularly built of carefully prepared stones of 
moderate size, generally laid without mortar. Owing to the curious angle 
at which the Romans set the south stoa to the earlier buildings, the south- 
ernmost chamber is of an irregular form. The central chamber is the most 
perfect. All the walls are of early date, though the south wall has been 
partly rebuilt in Roman times. Remains of a late stone floor are inter- 
esting as giving the probable floor-level. Under it, besides fragments 
of a Kypriote and other tablets, were found a very fine gilt-bronze 
pin and a crystal cylinder belonging to a sceptre. In default of direct 
evidence as to the position of doorways, the difference of floor-level 
shows that there can have been no access to this chamber on the north 
side. The main entrance was probably on the east. North of the cen- 
tral chamber is a broad passage or chamber, with no wall to east or west. 
This may have formed a great entrance for special occasions, and might 
thus be identified with the central feature represented on the Kypriote coins 
as giving a view from the open court. Two large bases for piers actually 
exist at the east end of the passage where piers occur on the coins. The 
west end was probably open. The chambers north and south correspond 
to the lower buildings on the coin with the courtyard extending in front 
of them. These chambers were probably connected with the administra- 
tion of the temple, or formed residences for the priests. Finally, along the 
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north side of the open court, and overlapping part of the chambers, is the 
north stoa, of smaller dimensions than the south stoa, and with no columns 
in it. The floor is of mosaic, but much coarser than that in the south stoa. 
The walls are partly Roman, partly of earlier date. Outside this stoa, which 
apparently formed the north boundary of the temple-site, occur detached 
fragments of walls and small courts of Roman date, belonging, no doubt, 
to residences or offices for the priests or attendants of the temple. 

Since the completion of active work, Mr. Hogarth, has been engaged in 
a careful archeological survey of the island, and his report will help to 
guide the committee in future operations. In the meantime, a site has been 
decided upon for next season’s work, which is confidently expected to yield 
a rich harvest of antiquities.—London Times, Sept. 24. 


EUROPE. 
GREECE. 


AxraiPuia (Boiotia).—Excavations have been renewed here in the name 
of the French School. A circular foundation, 6 met. in diameter and pre- 
served to the height of 0.70 m., has been uncovered: it is thought to be 
the Tholos of Apollon mentioned by Plutarch. There was found, also, a 
bronze statuette of a youth, his hair bound around with a taenia; and an 
archaic marble head of Apollon of the usual type.-—’Apx. AeAriov, Sept., 1888. 

Stele with Nero’s address to the Greeks —M. Maurice reports, on Sept. 24, 
that in his archeological tour through Boiotia he discovered, in the walls 
of an old church in a village occupying the site of Akraiphia, the marble 
stele containing the original and complete text of the address pronounced 
by Nero to the Greeks at the Isthmian games on giving them back their 
liberty. It is brief and clear, in a strange emphatic and refined language, 
the first example we knew of Nero’s style, being drawn up evidently by the 
Emperor himself. On the same stele is a decree in honor of Nero by the 
demos of Akraiphia.— Acad. des Inser., Oct. 5, in the Revue Crit., 1888, p. 
276; Atheneum, Dee. 8. 

Asaritza (Thessaly).—A peasant found, at Abaritza near Melitaia in 
Thessaly, an archaic stele, ending in a palmette, on which is represented in 
relief a serpent devouring a bird.—Apy. AeAriov, June. 

ATHENS.— EXCAVATIONS ON THE AKROPOLIS.—The excavations along 
the side of the Parthenon have produced relatively fewer objects of interest 
as they were pushed toward the west. During June and July, Dr. Kab- 
badias continued his excavations uninterruptedly. The greater part of the 
workmen were employed to the south of the Parthenon, about opposite the 
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middle of the temple. In the débris accumulated for the construction of 
Kimon’s temple were found many fragments of poros sculptures and im- 
portant pieces of the buildings destroyed by the Persians. 

Further to the south, addorsed to the outer wall, came to light a large 
building of which several stones had already been visible. Its foundations 
consist of unfinished drums of columns which had apparently been rejected 
as useless, of small fragments of marble, and of earlier architectural members 
(e. g., triglyphs and geisa of the same poros building, pieces of which were 
also built into the foundations of the Perikleian Propylaia). The thinner 
walls above the pavement are built of regular poros blocks. As the inner 
flooring is several meters below the old level, the building can hardly have 
stood in later times, but is probably only a workshop which was pulled 
down after the completion of the Parthenon. In its interior were found 
a medieval cistern and other remains of later constructions, proving that 
also in the Middle Ages a considerable building stood here. In accord 
with this was the finding, in the upper part of the stratum of débris within 
the ancient construction, of two reliefs which are later than the Persian 
wars and from the best Greek period (see p. 493). 

The medizeval and modern walls on the western ascent are being torn 
down. The Odysseus-bastion is nearly destroyed and has yielded several 
inscriptions: the defensive wall between the theatre of Herod and the large 
Turkish gate is torn down. The Roman towers on either side of the Beulé 
gate will be freed from later additions: that to the north is still so well pre- 
served that it will need but little restoration, that to the south has suffered 
far more. From the outside, it can easily be seen that both towers are built 
of the material of older Greek constructions. By the destruction of the 
medieval walls no early topographical data of interest have as yet been 
ascertained, 

A large ground-plan of the northern half of the Akropolis, which Herr 
Kawerau prepared after the close of the excavations, will soon be published 
by Dr. Kabbadias.—W. Dorpre pn, Mittheil. Athen., 1888, 11, pp. 224-5. 

From the excavations on the south side of the Parthenon, it was found that 
the poros-stone pavement did not extend the whole length of the foundation 
of the Parthenon, but only about half-way. On the other hand, the wall 
that was built of huge uncut blocks, and which served as a support for the 
filling between itself and the foundation, ran the whole length of the foun- 
dation up to its southwest corner: here it meets the wall of Pelasgic 
construction which formed, of old, the south side of the Akropolis. At 
the junction of the walls was a stairway by which one could ascend, from 
the space between the southern wall of the Akropolis and the supporting 
wall of the Parthenon, to the space between the supporting wall and the 
Parthenon itself. This stairway proves Kabbadias’ theory, that this inner 
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space was filled in before the outer space. The excavations under the 
Museum resulted in discovering a part of the Pelasgic wall near the 
northern rooms of the Museum. In this same location, were uncovered 
three tombs similar to those found on the east of the Museum. Near the 
head of one of the skeletons was found a vessel of the so-called Mykenai ware. 
— Apx. AeArior, September. 

Sculptures —The AcAriov for June reports the discovery of further frag- 
ments of the combat of Herakles and Triton. Among the recently-found 
fragments are a number which complete former pieces in an interesting 
manner. Such are fragments of the Athena from the Fight with the Giants, 
e. g., the right foot and lower leg in rapid motion. The folds of drapery 
are indicated in a very rudimentary way by incised lines placed wide apart. 
By means of this peculiarity, a number of other fragments have been identi- 
fied. Between the museum and the south wall, some fragments of the statue 
of the Kriophoros. In throwing down the walls at the w., a few sculp- 
tures were found: for example, a fragment of a relief with three dancing 
female figures and traces of-a third, which belongs to an already known 
work (Berl. Gipsabg., 1841, 1842) that contains at least eleven dancers. 
The epigraphic remains are of greater importance.—Mittheilungen, Athen. 
Abth., 1888, pp. 995-8. 

Two reliefs, both of which are illustrated in the "Apy. AeAriov of July, 
have been found. The first (referred to on p. 354) is a beautiful basrelief 
representing Athena with helmet on her head, resting her right hand on 
her hip and with her left leaning on her spear: her posture is meditative. 
The second relief is over a psephisma of the Athenians which confers rots 
Sapo, peta TOD Syprov Tov’ Onvaiwv éyevovTo the right of citizenship, 
The date is 405-4. The relief shows Athena helmeted advancing and offer- 
ing her hand to a female figure who is either a personification of Samos or 
Hera the protecting diyinity of that island. Pieces of this inscription already 
discovered and published in the Attic Corpus are now found to fit the frae- 
tured lower part of this stele —Mittheil. Athen., 1888, u, p. 225; Berl. phil. 
Woch., 1888, No. 43; "Apx. AeAriov, July. 

Further results of the excavations are, (1) a bearded head of poros stone 
of about natural size ; (2) bits of poros stone which with others previously 
found make up a colossal head of a bull with well-preserved traces of paint- 
ing on every part of its surface. Among the bronzes are (a) a statuette of 
a nude youth in the attitude of a dancer, (0) a head of Medusa of excellent 
workmanship, 0.10 m. in circumference, (¢) the handle of a vessel repre- 
senting lions tearing prey. Fragments of pottery, some of them inscribed, 
were also found: among them is a plaque of black-figured ware represent- 
ing a vintage scene ; a fragment of a red-figured vase shows the upper part 
of an Apollon.— Ap x. AcAriov, August. 

6 
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A second excavation was carried on in the narrow passage situated 
between the museum and the outer wall which resulted in finding a Nike- 
torso of natural size, of the type of the Nike of Delos, and of the marble head 
that fits on to Dr. Furtwiingler’s youthful torso (see p.354). The third exca- 
vation was made directly under the museum itself.—’Apx. AeAriov, June. 

E. A. G[ardner] writes from Athens to the Atheneum of Jan. 12: “The 
excavations within the walls of the Akropolis are now all but completed ; 
they have reserved their most precious treasure for the last—the head of 
Iris from the Parthenon frieze, joining on to the block with Zeus and Hera 
now in the British Museum. We understand that Dr. Waldstein intends 
to publish this fragment, and will not anticipate his publication by any 
description ; here let it suffice to say that in preservation it is all but per- 
fect, like those of the magnificent slab with three deities in Athens, and 
that its beauty is, if possible, even greater. To the artist, beside this dis- 
covery all others will pale; but there are many others that are of consider- 
able interest. In particular may be mentioned the halves of two great 
pediments of poros stone, one representing the struggle between Herakles 
and Triton (on a larger scale than that previously discovered with the same 
subject), and the other containing a most strange monster, or monsters (as 
put together by Dr. Briikner), three blue-bearded men close together ; each 
ends in a snaky tail, and these three snake-tails, coiled together, fill the 
corner of the pediment ; the outside figure on each side also had one wing. 
To this belong the two heads that excited some attention last spring.” 
The AcAriov for June reports the discovery of very important 


Vase 
fragments of vases: (1) Athena standing armed before an altar; inscrip- 
tion AOENAIA2; two women and one man advance: (2) fragment of a 
pinax with the letters TIMAPXOS M..: (3) fragment of a kylix, found 
in the pre-Persian stratum, with the letters [Nuxoo]JOENE= M EPOIE- 
[oe] (this restoration, if correct, would, as M. Reinach reminds us, support 
M. Pottier in placing Nikosthenes in the vi cent. instead of in the latter 
half of the v according to Rayet’s opinion): (4) fragment of black-figured 
vase with two armed figures forming part of a gigantomakia ; one of them 
has the boustropheden inscription AP POAIT.| OMI..., and is probably 
the earliest representation of the armed Aphrodite, évorAos: (5) fragment 
of a pinax with an armed Athena seated with two other figures. 

Among lately discovered inseribed vases is one in the possession of Miss 
Tricoupi of Athens, with the name of Athenodotos repeated ; another, pur- 
chased by Mr. van Branteghem, with the name LEAAPOS. 

Inscriptions—The June AcAriov reports the finding in the walls that sur- 
round the Beulé gate a new fragment of the treaty concluded in 423 between 
Athens and Perdikkas, King of Macedon (C. I. A.,1,42,43). Another 


fragment completes the metrical inscription published in C. J. A., 1, 482. 
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Most interesting is a fragmentary slab of Pentelic marble bearing a list 
of tributary cities among which is the Karian city of Amos, which formed 
part of the Knidian Chersonnesos: the other cities are Astypalaia, Nisyros, 
Anaphe, Myndos, Klasomenai, Erythrai, etc.: its date is between 425 and 
413. A small marble slab completes C. J. A., 1,37, where are enumerated 
the new tributes established in 425: it makes known a list of Thracian cities 
that had never been known to belong to the Athenian Empire. Dr. Lolling 
is at work classifying and cataloguing the Epigraphical Museum. He has 
found a new fragment of the earliest known Athenian decree, the regulation 
of the klerouchia sent to Salamis (Foucart in Bull. Corr. Hellén., x1, p. 1), 
and has proposed a new restitution: he has found, also, a new fragment 
of the accounts for the construction of the Erechtheion. 

In the rampart near the Klepsydra was found an inscription giving a 
list of magistrates of the time of Augustus. Three inscriptions believed to 
be lost were recovered here. In clearing some ground west of the Par- 
thenon, there was found a votive inscription to Athena Ergané, which goes 
far to prove that her sanctuary was situated here. 

Near the southwest angle of the Parthenon were found eight inscriptions. 
Two of them are written in the boustrophedon manner ; another relates to 
the emancipation of slaves; while a fourth adds two new fragments to an 
inscription already published relating to an Athenian alliance of 375/4 B.c. 
—'Apx. AeAriov, July, Aug., Sept. 

CentTrRAL Museum.—Additions.—1. Two important archaic works con- 
fiscated by the Ephory ; (1) at Corinth, a basrelief of natural size, repre- 
senting a bearded figure crowned with laurel, raising with his left hand 
a fold of his tunie and holding in his right a marble globe on which 
are engraved a bull and a crab; (2) at Abaritza, an archaic stele (p. 491). 
11. Several pieces of sculpture of the Roman period discovered near the 
temple of Zeus Olympios; the best is the statue of an ephebos, of archaistic 
style. 111. Statuette of Hermes from Samos.—Revue des études grecques, 
1888, pp. 350-1. 

tv. We find in the Apy. AeAriov for June (Revue Arch., 1888, 1, p. 216) 
the following additions. (1) Male portrait of natural size, crowned with 
laurel, found by the French school at Amorgos. (2) Bust of Antinoiis, larger 
than life-size, found at Patras. (3) Small head in relief of Apollon (?), 
found under Dr. Schliemann’s house at Athens. (4) Female portrait, life- 
size, found near the Olympieion. (5) Bronze mirror-handle with archaic 
“Apollon ”-figure, found in Thessaly. (6) Objects discovered at Tanagra, 
among others, a black sky phos under whose handle is the archaic inscription 
Aecvuxérovs eizé; several ordinary painted vases ; a large geometric bombylios ; 
a black-figured skyphos decorated with a Kentauromachia ; a large kantha- 
ros with the twice-repeated archaic inscription Madvra¢aéyi; an aryballos 
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on which is represented Dionysos seated, holding a kantharos, in front of 
Athena, also seated, with aegis and helmet. 

v. The following additions are given in the August AeAréov. (1) Large 
sepulchral stele ending in an anthemion, of a late period, with the figure of 
a nude youth in relief; found at Thespiai in 1884: four other sepulchral 
reliefs from Thespiai. (2) Objects found in the excavation of prehistoric 
graves in Old Epidauros under the direction of the Ephor B. Staes: fifteen 
vases of the Mykenai type, with double or single handles, and decorated on 
the body with taenias ; fragments of many other vases of the same style; a 
bronze spear-head. (3) Bronze mirror with its cover, on which is engraved 
the head of a woman, injured about the lips and hair. (4) Large number 
of antiquities from the late excavations at Tanagra: among these are over 
forty terracotta statuettes. wi. In the AeAréov for July and Sept., under 
“Additions,” are enumerated more objects, coming mainly from the exca- 
vations at Tanagra and Mykenai. 

Dexeveta.— Excavations on the road from Dekeleia to Acharnai, at a 
point where Leake placed the deme Oion Dekeleiakon, have uncovered a 
wall constructed of the local stone, and near ita pit. In this pit were found 
three sarcophagi, one of stone and two of Pentelic marble; and there was 
a space where a fourth sarcophagus seemed anciently to have rested. The 
sarcophagi appeared not to have been opened, but, besides a few earthenware 
vessels and a bronze mirror, nothing of interest was found. When a stone 
from the ruins of Dekeleia, whose face bears an inscription already pub- 
lished in the Attic Corpus, was carefully cleaned, a new inscription of 68 
lines (in part a continuation of the first) was found upon the back. By this 
inscription, extended information is given on some of the questions regarding 
the relations of the family and the phratria which were hitherto so obscure. 
— Apx. AeAriov, August. 

Detos.—Sceratched drawings.—M. Salomon Reinach communicated to 
the Acad. des Inser. (Aug. 24) a study on the antiquities discovered by him 
in 1882 at the theatre of Delos, and called attention to a unique collection 
of drawings with the point, made by the spectators in the theatre. They are 
drawn with amazing surety of hand. There are dogs, a he-goat, a head 
of Medusa, a nude running man, a bearded term, ete. There is nothing 
comparable to them for fidelity to nature except in the engravings on rein- 
deer-bones from the caverns of Gaul.—Paris Temps, Aug. 25. 

M. Homolle has been dispatched to Greece 


Resumption of Excavations. 
in order to resume the excavations at Delos —Atheneum, Oct. 20. 

DevPHo!.—The excavations at Delphoi will begin as soon as the inhabi- 
tants have been transferred to another locality. The houses to be demolished 
will cost some 60,000 francs. The Greek Government has declined to 
proceed with the arrangements made with France for the excavations at 
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Delphoi, which the Greeks made dependent on the acceptance of the com- 
mercial treaty with Greece.—Atheneum, Dec. 22, 29. 

E.eusis.—In the excavations at Eleusis have been found some wall- 
paintings of the Roman period, but much injured. On one part is seen 
Jupiter seated on a throne, holding in his left hand a sceptre and in his 
right a Victory. They will be reproduced in the next number of the 
Athenian Archeological Journal, in which will be figured and described 
two groups of statuary discovered on the same site.—Atheneum, Nov. 3. 

Epipauros.—Prehistoric tombs.—Excavations near Palaia Epidauros 
conducted by B. Staes have recently lead to the discovery of prehistoric 
tombs like some found at Mykenai and a few years ago at Nauplia. In 
all, seven tombs have been uncovered, four of which lie in line but are of 
different sizes: two being higher and not parallel. As all are similar in 
arrangement, a description of one of an average size will be sufficient. It 
lay entirely beneath the surface, and was found in running a trial trench. 
The entrance was cut out of the rock, and measures 1.20 met. across the 
widest part, its depth varying with the slope of the hill from 0.50 to 3 met: 
the length of the entrance passage is 6 met.: it has a pyramidal shape, and 
was closed by good-sized blocks of stone lying upon each other to a distance 
of 2 m. before the doorway—a sufficient evidence that the tomb had not 
been rifled. The doorway itself had a somewhat pyramidal form, being 
1.50 met. high and 0.50 wide below, but hardly 0.25 met. wide above. The 
tomb within was quite like a circular cave (in horizontal projection) with 
a diameter of about 4 met. Four skeletons were within, and the bones, 
especially those of the extremities, were well preserved. The skeletons were 
placed as if radiating from a centre, and all had their heads toward that 
side of the tomb which was opposite the doorway: near the head, on the 
right, there was in every case a small vase of the usual Mykenai ware. Near 
one of the bodies was a finely-preserved bronze spear-point. Parallel with 
this tomb and almost upon the same line were four smaller tombs, of less 
careful construction, but like it in other respects. The entrance and door- 
way of each of these were closed with stones. There was but one exception, 
and in this no bones were found, but the tomb was full of other matter. 
In the other tombs, as in the first tomb, were found bones and one vessel 
each, of similar form. Within the larger of these tombs, the depth of whose 
entrance before the doorway was five and more meters, and whose entrance 
and doorway were completely closed by huge stones, was found a quantity 
of pieces of large vessels, but not one perfect. The breakage of the vessels 
had evidently taken place within the tomb, since some of the fragments 
when put together formed a complete whole. The bones of some of the dead 
were found scattered in disorder and most of them mixed with bits of pottery 
near the doorway. Evidently, the tomb had been often used by later genera- 
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tions. In one of the smaller tombs were the bones of a single corpse: the 
skull rested between the shin-bones, showing that the dead had been placed 
in a sitting posture. The tomb seemed to belong to a woman, because nothing 
was found in it except a bronze fibula and two whorls. 

The slope in which these tombs are, and in which presumably others are 
still concealed, was used as a cemetery in later ages, especially in Roman 
times. Excavations on the peninsula on which are the fortifications of ancient 
Epidauros brought to light more tombs of the Roman period, and an archaic 
head of Apollon.—’Apx. AeAriov, A ugust, pp. 155-58. 

Korytuios (Arkadia).—On the road from Tripolitza to Lerne, a peasant 
has discovered some bases of marble statues, a stele with the inscriptions 
APTEMIS one one side and KAEINIA ANE@HKE on the other, the 
archaic torso of a female figure seated on a throne, and a beautiful bronze 
statuette of Artemis. These discoveries have been taken to Tripolitza.— 
*Apx. AcAriov, June. 

Mantineia.— New Excavations.—The French School are continuing their 
excavations, which are not as fruitful as those of last year. The June 
AcAriov reports the discovery of an archaic inscription, some sculptures of 
the Roman period, and the foundations ofa temple. The July AeAriov reports 
that, at the beginning of July, the excavations were suspended, and the ob- 
jects found transferred, some to Tripolitza, others to Athens. 

Myxenai.—The following details concerning the excavations at Mykenai 
by the Greek Archzeological Society have been communicated to the Greek 
press by M. Tsountas (ef. pp. 360-1). 

The excavations that have been again taken in hand this year, and have 
been proceeding now for six weeks, continue to reveal fresh tombs, so that 
the extent of the nekropolis cannot yet be defined. It appears, however, 
that all the land surrounding the ancient city was used for burial, except 
those places which were unsuitable for the purpose. The tombs are always 
found on the slope of the hill, and consist of one, sometimes two rock-cut 
chambers, entered by passages, either horizontal or inclining downward, 
which penetrate into the interior of the hill, terminating at the door of the 
tomb. In some instances, this passage measures over 20 met. in length, and 
2 or 24 met. in width. The chambers have an area of 35 to 40 square met., 
and are mostly square, and constructed with great care. The space that 
intervenes between the tombs proves that they were family vaults ; and, in 
fact, more than one body is always found in each tomb. When the first 
occupant of the tomb had been buried, the doorway was closed by a wall 
sometimes two or more met. thick: the passage was then filled up with 
soil, so as to conceal the door and thus protect the dead from spoliation. 
When another member of the family died, the passage was cleared, and the 
wall which barred the doorway was pulled down. Most of the bodies are 
laid at full length, but some appear to be in a sitting posture. 
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The tombs in question are of earlier date than the Homeric age, and are 
to be placed as far back as 2000 B. c., at which period the cremation of the 
dead, if practised at all, was not a general custom, and the dead were de- 
posited in the tomb without being covered with soil. The special importance 
of these tombs lies in the fact that their contents throw light on a period 
of which we have no records of a different nature, and, moreover, they 
have a more especial significance, inasmuch as they have yielded certain 
objects that had not been found in other tombs of the same date. Thus, we 
find that bronze mirrors, small knives which served as scissors, and razors 
were in use even in those early times. The most abundant articles are beads 
of various materials belonging to necklaces. They vary in shape, and are 
chiefly of glass, but some are of stone and larger than the others, being about 
the size of a franc, and have pictures of animals engraven on one side ; 
these beads are, however, mostly of onyx or natural crystal. Twenty-four 
such stones have been found now, and also two rings of solid gold, with 
similar engravings. This year, many articles of ivory have been discovered: 
the most remarkable is the head of a man, like, but smaller than, the one 
found at Spata.— Atheneum, Sept. 29: ef. Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, No. 40. 
During the latest excavations thir- 


Late excavation of prehistoric tombs. 
teen tombs were examined, and the following objects found. (1) Ivories: 
Two male heads in profile to the right on pieces of ivory flat on the back 
with holes by which they could be nailed to a surface; another piece had a 
griffin incised. (2) Glass: Four small plaques of a vitreous material, one 
of them with the figure of a woman in relief. (3) Small ornaments of gold 
and glass. (4) A vessel of stone, bearing the finely-executed relief of a 
polypus. (5) Twenty-four cut stones or gems, eleven with figures of animals: 
one is of a peculiar cylindrical shape, and has a human figure ; another rep- 
resents two winged lions with forefeet raised and resting on an altar placed 
between them in a way to suggest the Lion Gate at Mykenai; others show 
a man grasping a horned animal, as in the scene on a wall in the palace at 
Tiryns; still another has some lions standing near trees. (6) Two solid gold 
rings: the smaller one of these has an animal engraved upon it; the larger 
one has two animals standing on each side of a tree: a third gold ring is 
made of a finely twisted ovpya (braid ?), but has no bezel. (7) A silver bowl 
with one handle but without any lip (height 0.06 m., diameter 0.18 m.): 
on the outside of the belly is an inlaid gold decoration ; around the lip is 
a band of men-faces, also formed of gold. Two of these faces or masks were 
found in position, four others were found detached, lying in the tomb. (8) 
Two terracotta figures of women: one is noticeable on account of the form 
of the head and for a necklace executed in color, the other holds a small 
child initsarms. (9) A bronze dagger; over fourteen metal arrow-heads and 
three spear-heads; also a bronze buckle. (10) Asmall cylinder of hematite 
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with a hole bored through it and several figures upon it, some of which seem 
to have horse-heads. (11) Nine bronze vessels, all from the same tomb: six 
of these have the form of a krater. The largest measures 0.48 m. across the 
opening, and has the upper surface of its lip ornamented with a triple band 
of small dots in relief: the entire bottom and part of the belly are missing. 
The other five kraters are without ornament; four of them are well pre- 
served. Of the other three vessels, one, though badly preserved, has the shape 
of a shallow bowl (phiale) supported by three feet, in fact, is a tripod: the 
second is hemispherical in form, footless, and with but one handle (height, 
0.085 m., diam. 0.165); around the outside of its lip runs a band of deli- 
cately carved spiral ornaments: this vessel is in complete preservation. 
The third and last of these vessels has the form of a jug ( prochoos) with one 
handle ; the belly alone is slightly damaged: the jug is 0.27 m. in height, 
and has upon its shoulder a raised band on which are 17 small ox-heads in 
relief; four more appear upon the handle-—’Apy. AcArior, July, Sept. 


Pacaioxastron.— Tomb of Sophokles—The family grave of Sophokles, 
belonging to the fifth century B.c., has been found 13 mile from Palaio- 
kastron, and opened in the presence of the King of Greece. No inscriptions 
were found, only three sepulchral vases, one of poros, two of marble: from 
the presence of a mirror and two strigils, two men and one woman appear 
to have been buried here.—Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, No. 35. 

Peiraieus.— Near the summer theatre, have been found, (1) a statue 
of Asklepios, somewhat over life-size: the face is turned toward the left, 
and on the nose and the back of the head are slight injuries; the hair behind 
had not been thoroughly finished, and the hollows for the eyes show that 
they were made of some other material; the torso is mostly nude, as the 
himation runs from the left shoulder over the back ; the right arm is com- 
pletely gone, but lines at the shoulder show that it was in some way extended ; 
the left arm and a part of the torso is likewise wanting, but, judging from 
the smoothness of the surface and the traces of fastening still preserved 
there, the part lost must have been a separate piece: the lower half of the 
statue, also formed of a separate piece, was not recovered, with the exception 
of some bits: there were found also the right hand as far as the wrist, a 
fragment of the himation and of the right thigh. (2) Fragments of another 
statue of Asklepios were found, namely, a piece from the back, parts of the 
foot and of the shoulder, drapery, hand, and serpent attending the god. 
(3) A statue 0.55 met. high, headless, and representing a draped standing 
male figure with its left hand enveloped in the himation, is also supposed 
to be an Asklepios: the right arm from the elbow is missing, but seems to 
have been supported by a staff. (4) Another statue of the same height and 
attitude, but rather less enveloped in drapery, is supposed to be an Asklepios. 
(5) A white marble torso of an undraped youth 0.60 met. high: the head 
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and all the extremities are missing. (6) The upper half of a draped female 
figure, 0.23 met. high, of which the head and both hands are missing, sup- 
posed to be an Hygieia. 

Beside these objects, were found several votive reliefs of rather small 
size, many fragments of the coils of a serpent, and seven short inscriptions. 
A votive relief representing the middle of a man’s body had the inscription, 
AGHNOAQPOS | ASKAHTTIQ | ETTHKOQ | EYXHNAN | EOGHKEN.— 
"Apx. AcAriov, July, 1888. In the locality called Pigada, has been discov- 
ered a fragmentary stele with aétoma and akroteria, bearing the inscription 
“ Demetria daughter of Chairton.”— Atheneum, Dec. 29. 

Py.cos— Dr. ScHLIEMANN has dug some trial trenches on the akropolis 
of Navarino, the ancient Pylos, the home of Nestor, and has visited the 
island of Sphakteria in order to study the cyclopean walls, upon which he 
is preparing a publication — Atheneum, Dee. 29. 

Tanacra.— Nekropolis——Many tombs have been opened, yielding nu- 
merous terracottas. Among the discoveries are two vases with artists’ 
signatures, The first is a red-figured lekythos with four principal figures, 
each bearing its name in early letters: Artemis hands to the crowned Apol- 
lon an eight-sided kithara; behind him and in front of Artemis is a hind ; 
in front of Apollon are the bearded Hermes and Leto who holds a fillet in 
both hands. Over this scene is an altar on either side of which is a winged 
Nike with a tripod. The inscription reads ET PA®SEN. The sec- 
ond vase is a red-figured cup with a kneeling hoplite and the inscription, 
PINTIAS ETTOIESEN. Numerous terracottas, draped female figures and 
male figures with the usual cap and short chiton, were also found. Two 
tombs of poros stone were uncovered whose unusual depth of 1.05 m. seemed 
to be owing to a second course of poros blocks added when they were a 
second time used for burial during the Roman period. Earthenware jars 
were in several cases found to have served for burial. One of the tombs 
had a depth below the surface of 3.85 meters: it is the deepest among some 
400 opened since February. Several sepulchral stelai inscribed with proper 
names were brought to light.—Apy. AeAréiov, July, Aug., Sept., 1888; Berl. 
phil. Woch., 1888, No. 43. 

THESPIAI (near).— New Excavations. 
Académie des Inscriptions, M. Paul Foucart, director of the French School 
at Athens, announced that excavations had been begun at the iepdv of the 
Muses, near Thespiai. In the first eleven days of the digging they brought 
to light the foundations of the temple, some [onic capitals, fragments of 


[In the sitting of Nov. 16 of the 


bronze, many inscriptions, among them the dedications of statues erected 
by the Thespians to Sulla, to Agrippa and members of his family. Five 
statues also came to light. The excavations will be continued as long as 
the weather will permit.— Cour. de [ Art, 1888, p. 384. 
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KRETE. 


The Greek Museum of Candia has recently acquired two singular sepul- 
chral urns in terracotta, found at Milatos, belonging to the Mykenai epoch. 
They have the form of asaminthoi or louteres, and one of them is adorned 
in dark red, both within and without, with geometric patterns (serpentine 
or reticulated ), palmettes, and motives from the animal kingdom (little fishes 
swimming). Similar urns were found in Krete on two other sites—at 
Pentamodi, near Candia, and in Messara, near Gortyna; but, outside of 
Krete, urns of this particular shape have not hitherto been found, if we 
may except the fragment found at Tiryns by Dr. Schliemann. Some archaic 
vases from Prinia have also been acquired, the discovery of which points to 
a site called Patella, a hill with a levelled top near the centre of the island, 
on the road between Candia and Gortyna, where there was evidently an 
ancient Kretan city of unknown name. The akropolis commands the valley 
of Malevyzi, and the peasants have already brought in thence tracings of 
fragments of inscriptions as old as the most ancient found at Gortyna. The 
pedestal of an imperial statue from Gortyna has been bought, bearing the 
name of an artist hitherto unknown, “Athenaios, son of Dionysios of Paros.” 
A statue of a Roman empress, personifying Demeter, still remains at Gortyna 
in private hands, also bearing the name of an artist not hitherto known to 
us, “ Kisidotos the Athenian.” These inscriptions will be published in fac- 
simile and the urns illustrated in phototype in the forthcoming number of 
the Museo Italiano. The Greek Syllogos at Candia has at length succeeded 
in obtaining possession of the very important inscription of unknown lan- 
guage, supposed to be Phrygian, discovered a few years ago at Praisos.— 
Atheneum, Nov. 17. 

ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


Ancona.— Necropolis.—Six tombs belonging to the ancient necropolis 
have been found with their contents undisturbed: these have been placed 
in the archeological cabinet of the city. —Not. d. Seavi, 1888, pp. 488-91. 

AnTicoui-Corravo. — Cyclopean wall.—Signor R. Fonteanive noticed at 
La Pezza a cyclopean or polygonal wall of which a piece 17.40 met. long and 
1.47 met. high was preserved, the largest blocks measuring 1.48 X 0.49 
met.— Not. d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 459-60. 

Be.tuno.— Latin inscriptions—Two inscriptions found here were in- 
scribed on bases of statues; the first, of Salonina, wife of the Emperor 
Gallienus, the second, of Carminius Papirius Pudens, especially interesting 
as giving the Latin name ( Catubrinorum) of the population of this region. 
—WNot. d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 407-8. 
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Caa.iani (Sardinia).—Necropolis.—In the former botanical garden a 
number of tombs were found containing the usual variety of objects: also 
a cylindrical shaft of tufa with an inscription probably in Phoenician, 
some urns, Carthaginian and Roman coins, a bronze mirror, ete.—Not. d. 
Scavi, 1888, pp. 398-9. 

A Kufie inscription —Near the former vice-royal palace, in laying the 
foundations for new walls, there was found a marble fragment on which is 
a small part of a Kufic inscription. It is evidently a sepulchral inscription 
of the rv or v cent. of the Hijra, perhaps of the year 1079 or 1196 a. p.— 
Not. d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 605-7. 

Cuiusi.— Early Lombard inscription — During some work carried on in 
the Cathedral, fragments of a Lombard inscription were found. It is the 
long metrical epitaph in 17 lines of a bishop whose name is lost.—Not. d. 
Scavi, 1888, pp. 486-7. 

Civita CasTeLLAnA=Faceru.— The ancient Temple. 
ber of the JouRNAL (vol. 111, pp. 461-4) a preliminary account was given 
of the remains of an early temple recently unearthed on this site. Further 


In a previous num- 


excavations have made it even more apparent that the temple was destroyed 
by fire, probably in 241 B.c. It also appeared, from many terracotta frag- 
ments, that a smaller building, apparently a temple, stood near the main 
temple. The final results are exhibited by Count Cozza in the Notizie 
degli Scavi, July, 1888, pp. 414-33. 

Cupra Maritima (Picenum).—Jnscriptions.—At the site recognized to 
be that of Cupra Maritima (called oppidum by Pliny, and urbs by Mela 
and Ptolemy) excavations have lately been carried on by Sig. Francesco 
Comi. The Roman remains consist of fragments of marble columns, cap- 
itals and cornices, honorary and private inscriptions, and the remnant of 
a bronze tablet. What mainly proves the existence here of the curia or 
forum of the colony are remnants of a calendar and of the public fasti of 
Rome and the municipal fasti of Cupra now preserved at Repatransone. 
The first fragment of the fasti reads Q-C-| BELLV(m)...| T- AQVIL- 
LIVS- T-F-..| SEX- LVCCEIVS- T...|C-IVLIVS- CAESAR: TE...| 
C-CAESAR-DE-G...|]AD OCEANV(m).... The date is 708 v.c., 
when Caesar triumphed in Rome over the Gallic tribes as far as the ocean. 
Other fragments refer to the bellum Actiense, to the pacification of Italy by 
Augustus, ete— Not. d. Seavi, 1888, pp. 559-66. 

Este — Excavations in the Fondo Baratela.—Part v of Professor Ghirar- 
dini’s memoir is devoted to Researches and Deductions (see JOURNAL, pp. 
209, 365). It commences by resuming the considerations of Pauli in re- 
gard to the inscriptions, that: (1) the tablets were for didactic purposes ; 
(2) the Este alphabet differs from all Italic alphabets (with one exception) ; 
(3) the Indo-European character being ascertained, the connection with 
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the Messapian dialect is evident and shows the Illirian origin of the Este 
dialect ; (4) the people were the Veneti; (5) the earliest date is 160 B. c. 
Prof. Ghirardini dissents in some respects from Pauli’s conclusions. He 
especially objects to the late date assigned to the earliest Euganean inscrip- 
tions, and brings forward many facts to show that the earliest may date 
from the close of the fifth and certainly from the fourth century B.c. This 
he determines partly by the character of the objects found in Este tombs 
of the third period, partly from a more extensive epigraphical comparison 
than that of Professor Pauli: especially important is the series of eippi, 
whose inscriptions are here published. 

The figured works of art are then discussed in regard to their character 
and period, especially the bronze statuettes: this class of objects often dis- 
covered in Northern Italy has been neglected, and the writer here enumer- 
ates a great number of similar style to those found in the Fondo Baratela. 
The art or rather artisanship of these works is purely local and extremely 
crude: they are mostly attributed to the third century B.c. The same 
work of comparison and cataloguing of analogous monuments is done for 
the metal plates with figures. There is a long discussion of the Greek 
origin of the art which produced the bronze situ/ae of Northern Italy, and 
finally an appreciation of the Este culture as a whole, as indicated by the 
monuments.—Not. d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 315-85. 

Since the work of Professor Ghirardini was published, further excava- 
tions have been made resulting in the finding of several bronze statuettes, 
many votive nails, shields, fibulae, ete.—Not. d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 483-5. 

Fucino (Lake).— Early bronze inscription.-—In 1877, a plaque of bronze 
covered with a boustrophedon inscription in old Latin was found in Lake 
Fucino. No definite interpretation of it has been given: M. Edon has 
proposed a new reading at a meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions (Aug. 
17), as follows: CAiSO CANTOVIOS A DRVE(ntiad) CLANO(m) CEIP 
(it) APVR FINEM E(atremom) SALICON.—EN VRBID CASONTONIO 
(:) SOCIEQVE DONOM ATOLER(ont) PACTI A(iris) PRO L(ecio)- 
NIBVS M(ile) A(seis) ET SES(centos): “ Caeso Cantovius took, by the 
left side next to the Durance, Glanum, at the extremity of the territory of 
the Salices—In the city, Casontonios and his companions brought as a 
recompense to Cantovius, of the sum promised in presence of the legions, 
sixteen hundred As.” M. Edon thinks that this exploit of the taking of 
Glanum (now St.-Rémy) by an Italian soldier in the Roman service, Can- 
tovius, took place in 218 B.c., and the expedition was that of the three 
hundred Roman horsemen sent by Scipio in reconnaissance at the begin- 
ning of the Second Punic war.—Paris Temps, Aug. 18. 

Near this village,in the province of 


MonTevectio.— Et uscan antiquitie 
Bologna, some tombs have been pillaged by villagers: the contents resemble 
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those of the early Bolognese necropolis, not in its most archaic Villanova 
types but in the second “ Benacci” period.— Not. d. Seavi, 1888, pp. 410-11. 

Oxsia (Sardinia).— Mile-stones.—Cav. Tamponi, in his researches on the 
topography of the region around the ancient Olbia especially the course of 
the Roman roads, has discovered a number of mile-stones in the form of 
columns with inscriptions. The road they belong to was from Cagliari to 
Olbia, along a distance of about twelve kilometers. The inscriptions of 44 
stones are published, the rest being too much injured to be copied. The 
emperors mentioned are C. Julius Verus Maximinus, Aurelianus, Valeria- 
nus, Marcus Aurelius, Trebonianus Gallus, Julius Philippus, Maxentius, 
Licinius, Gallienus, Diocletianus, Maximianus, Valentinianus, Valens, Con- 
stantinus, Vespasianus, Constantius, Carinus, etc., ete—Not. d. Scavi, 1888, 
pp. 958-9. 

Orvieto.— Recent excavations.—The recent excavations (July to Septem- 
ber) have not led to any interesting discoveries. In one of the tombs were 
found fragments of a red-figured vase with the inscription LEAAKOS 
KALOS (read LEAPKOS); also two amphoras of the black-figured style. 
—WNot. d. Scavi, 1888, pp- 558-9. 

Perucia.— Etruscan antiquities. 
was discovered, not far from the tomb of the Volumnii: it contained several 


At Ponticello del Campo a new tomb 


urns. At San Sisto (near Perugia) two urns with inscriptions were found. 
—Not. de Seavi, 1888, p. 387. 

Pompeu.— Excavations from December 1887 to June 188S5.—Prof. A. 
Sogliano reports in the Notizie degli Scavi (1888, pp. 509-30) on the dis- 
coveries at Pompeii between Dec. 1887 and June 1888. It deals mainly 
with two houses discovered in Jso/a 2, Reg. vill, Nos. 28, 26. In No. 28 
the men’s apartment is preceded by a short vestibule; the ample atrium 
is tetrastyle, with a large impluvium in the centre supported at the corners 
by four strong columns of tufa. Being back to the city-wall, this and the 
neighboring houses did not have the advantage of a posticum, the place of 
which was taken by a passage-way. ‘There is a fine large tab/inum in the 
rear. No. 26 has a similar arrangement in front: it has an elegant atrium 
Tuseanicum with a very large impluvium. The mosaic pavements and other 
decorative features are finer than in the previous house. Excavations were 
also carried on in Isola 7*, Reg. 1x, and two houses have been completely 
uncovered. One has a taberna attached, and an atrium displuviatum. The 
second has two shops on the front: it also contains a few decorative paint- 
ings. <A fresco of Cheiron, and the finding of a whole set of surgical instru- 
ments show that this house belonged to a physician. A great many inscrip- 
tions, painted, scratched, and incised, were found. A remarkably good 
painting of Dionysos and Seilenos was found at No. 7 of Js. 4*, Reg. v. A 
complete list of objects found is appended to Professor Sogliano’s report. 
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Dr. Mau goes over the same excavations in the Bull. Istituto germ., 1888, 
No. 3, pp. 181-207, in which a number of the frescos are reproduced: he 
designates these houses as Ins. vz, 2. 

Roma.—A RCHITECTURE.— Tiber.—On the right bank of the river, oppo- 
site the new building of the American College, there have been unearthed 
a series of constructions of considerable solidity and extent, partly belong- 
ing to an immense piscina.— Not. d. Scavi, pp. 438-9. 

Via Flaminia.—Important discoveries have been made at the first mile 
beyond the gate, on the Tanlongo (ex-Augustinian) estate. It has been 
found that an immense surface is occupied by pagan and Christian tombs 
which it will be possible, at least in part, to excavate and explore. In the 
second place, there have been found remains of the monumental construc- 
tions erected in the fourth century near the subterranean cemetery of S. 
Valentino. The tombs are at various levels. As far as hitherto found, 
the lowest are at a depth of 2.50 met. below the present level, and consist 
of small brick cells. One of these has been entirely explored. Its door, 
with jambs, sill, and lintel of travertine, is turned toward the public road. 
Three large arcosolia-niches are opened, one in each of the other walls, each 


containing a trench large enough to hold four bodies separated by brick 
transoms. It was afterward made over for later occupants, the floor raised, 
new loculi added, ete. Above these pagan sarcophagi were some Christian 
tombs belonging to the great cemetery which was developed, from the fourth 
to the sixth century, around the basilica of S. Valentino. Many monu- 
ments belonging to it have come to light all around. They consist mainly 
of tombs composed of large terracotta tiles, of terracotta boxes placed under- 
ground, and of marble sarcophagi placed above ground. 

Many inscriptions, pagan and Christian, came to light, many used for 
later constructions, many in the walls of the Tanlongo Casino itself. A 
beautiful metrical epitaph of the year 368 is inscribed on a large marble 
sarcophagus. Three sculptured sarcophagi were found: one with the Good 
Shepherd at one end and the deceased child at the other; one with the con- 
sular bust of the deceased in a circle; one, the same, with two winged genii 
supporting the bust, two cocks and two genii playing on the lute and the 
lyre. Several sculptured fragments were also found. 

The excavations were then directed to discovering the remains of the 
famous basilica erected by Julius I in the middle of the fourth century at 
the tomb of S. Valentino, which was several times restored and adorned in 
the succeeding centuries. As many epigraphic fragments, and especially 
a piece of column of Oriental granite with Ionic base and capital, had been 
found in the walls of the Tanlongo Casino, this was judged to be the site 
of the basilica, which was still entire in the fourteenth century and entirely 
ruined in the sixteenth. Already a part of the ground-plan, with frag- 
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ments of columns and bases in place, has been uncovered, though not suf- 
ficiently to determine whether it belongs to the nave or portico. Several 
Christian tombs have been discovered below the level of the pavement of 
the basilica. The following are the consular dates inscribed on the Chris- 
tian inscriptions: =A. D. 355, 359, 367, 368, 377, 381, 383, 391, 398, 401 (?), 
404, 407, 410(?), 416, 431, 435, 447, 453, 476, 503(?), 523.— Not. d. Scavi, 
1888, p. 440-59; Bullettino Comm. arch., July, Sept., 1888. 

The excavations on the site and in the vicinity of the basilica have been 
continued. Two other pagan tombs have been found, together with a num- 
ber of inscriptions. Among the latter was the fragment of an Arval tablet 
dating from A. p. 20 and containing the proclamation for the great festival 
of the Dea Dia to be held at the end of May, a. p. 21. Christian inscrip- 
tions were found with the following consular dates: =a. p. 365, 366, 376, 
395, 397, 402, 408 or 431, 439 or 472.— Not. d. Scavi, pp. 500-7. 

Via Labicana.—About two meters below the ancient pavement of the 
Via Labicana, in that part recently uncovered near the entrance to the 
Wolkonsky-Campanari Villa, was found a very ancient water-course built 
of great masses of tufa with a large circular hole in the centre: the Clau- 
dian aqueduct followed the same course. At the same level there came to 
light a series of early tombs of the Republican period, built of large rec- 
tangular blocks of tufa. In two, the door, with its jambs, lintel and sill of 
travertine, is well preserved. Sepulchral monuments of a later date lined 
the road on the right side-——Bull. Comm. arch., 1888, pp. 397-401. 

One of the monuments is of great size ; its walls built of opus reticulatum, 
its religious area bounded by a wall of great blocks of peperino. Inside 
there still remained in place a large marble slab with the inscription : 
BAEBIA: SEX * PELORIS SEX: BAEBIVS: SEX: SALVIVS: | VITEL- 
LIVS: L: BARBA: | BAEBIA: SEX: D+ HALINE* VITELLI:|SIBI - 
POSTERISQVE SVIS | ete.—Bull. Comm. arch., 1888, p. 332. 

Via Salaria.—On the right hand of the road, just outside the gate, a group 
of early tombs has been found. One circular monument was entirely de- 

vastated, others almost destroyed. One in the shape of the shaft of a col- 


umn contained a small cinerary urn.— Not. d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 570-1. 
Mausoleum of Constantia.—At the request of Comm. J. B. de Rossi, a 
slight excavation has been carried on under the altar of the mausoleum of 
Sta. Constantia, in order to ascertain whether there were any traces of a 
primitive baptismal font. At a depth of about one meter, the form of the 
ancient basin became visible, having in the centre an opening like a small 
square well. At a depth of four meters, was found the regular emissary ‘o 
carry away the water w. of the Via Nomentana.— Not. d. Seavi, 1888, p. 507. 
Altar.—Near the church of 8. Andrea, on the Quirinal, was found part 
of a rectangular construction in travertine of the Augustan period, with 
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holes for marble slabs. It appears to be the altar of the famous temple of 
Quirinus restored by Augustus.— Not. d. Seavi, 1888, p. 493; Bull. Comm. 
arch., 1888, p. 299-300. 

Scu_prure.— Marble statue of a youth—Professor Ghirardini calls at- 
tention, in an interesting paper in the Budlettino della Commissione arche- 
ologica (Sept.—Oct., 1888, pp. 335-65), to an important statue found some 
years ago on the Esquiline. It is of a nude youth of athletic frame, whose 
arms and left leg are entirely gone, together with his right foot. He is 
represented with one leg much bent and raised, and both arms sharply 
extended; and Prof. Ghirardini restores him as about mounting into a 
chariot, one foot resting on the edge and both hands grasping the reins. 
Such groups were quite frequent in antiquity; among artists who executed 
them are enumerated Glaukias of Aigina, Ageladas of Argos, Onatas, etc., 
not to mention later artists. ‘“ The Roman statue,” the writer remarks, 
“in the robust breadth of the forms, the rhythm of the proportions, the 
truthfulness of the posture . . . shows that it is later than the group of the 
tyrannicides and the Aiginetan marbles . . . and on the extreme limits be- 
tween the archaic schools and Pheidias and Polykleitos. The type is that 
of the Apollon of the middle of the fifth century. On the other hand, it 
is very like the youth in the archaistie group of Orestes and Elektra by 
Stephanos, and to the youthful head of the same school in the Museo 
Chiaramonti, which the writer reproduces: the type of both is referred by 
Conze and Flasch to the close of the archaic period, and by Studniczka to 
the Peloponnesian school of about 460, and to the sculptor Ageladas. Ghi- 
rardini accepts this origin for this charioteer, ¢. e., attributes it to the school 
of Pasiteles in imitation of a fifth-century model. 

Sculptured altar—At the corner of the Via Arenula and 8. Bartolomeo 
de’ Vaccinari, a marble altar was found in its exact position on a travertine 
pavement. On the principal side are carved four figures, with toga, crown 
and covered head, pouring a libation, while two victimarii lead towards the 
altar a bull and a boar, an attendant carries the sacrificial implements, and 
another plays on the double tibia. The inscription shows that they are the 
magistri of a vieus sacrificing the boar to the Lares Compitales and the bull 
to the Genius of the Cesars. On the sides are single figures of the Lares. 
The date is 756 u.c.=2 a.p. It is consequently of the best period of 
Roman sculpture and of remarkably fine style. It is comparable to the 
altar in the Vatican (Sala delle Muse) with same subject. The interest of 
the monument is increased by the mention of the name of the street by 
whose magistrates it was dedicated, Vici Aescleti, thus adding another to 
the names of vici of Augustan Rome.—Not. d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 498-9; 
Bull. Comm. arch., 1888, pp. 327-8. 

Marble Frieze.—In the Via Ludovisi-Boncompagni were found magnifi- 
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cent fragments of a large marble frieze. It is carved with foliage and 
aquatic flowers, and with confronted winged sphinxes in high-relief. The 
design is elegant, and the execution is of the best period. It has been taken 
to the Capitoline Museum (Palazzo dei Conservatori).—Bull. Comm. arch., 
1888, p. 332. 

Villa Casali.—In the demolition of some ancient walls on the site of the 
Casino of the Villa Casali, there were found bricks with the marks of con- 
suls of the year 151, and several marble statues: (1) of Mercury, (2) male 
figure from a group, (3) badly-preserved female figure ; also a number of 
inscriptions. 

Nunnery of the Sisters of Cluny.—Near here were found: (1) a draped 
and seated female statue; (2) a draped male statue badly broken ; (3) 
some inscriptions. 

Via Galilei—Was found a marble reproduction of the legendary Roman 
wolf, similar in size and position to the famous Capitoline bronze, except 
that the head must have been bent toward the twins: the head, all four 
legs, and some minor pieces are wanting.— Not. d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 434-6. 

Mosaics.— Chureh of S. Lorenzoin Panispe rna.— There has come to light, 
here, a beautiful colored mosaic which formed the pavement of a small bath- 
room. Though it is in part wanting and disfigured, what remains is of great 
artistic excellence and of marvellous delicacy. It represents a great variety 
of fishes, crustacea, and mollusks swimming in the sea, given with the most 
perfect realism of form, color, and details. ‘The background is sea-green. 
The central group is remarkably good in which a large polyp is grasping 
an aragusta which in its turn holds a lamprey. Around the mosaic is a 
broad frieze with elegant foliated volutes among which are many-colored 
birds, reptiles, and othersmall animals. This decoration must have belonged 
to magnificent baths of the best period. 

Within a wa!l were found a large number of sculptured fragments, among 
them, two statues of Bacchus and torsos of Diana and Mercury.— Not. d. 
Scavi, 1888, pp- 437, 491-2. 

Villa Patrizi on the Via Nomentana.—Mosaic.—In freeing a small bath- 
room (sudatorium), its pavement was found to consist of a black and white 
mosaic representing the life-size figure of an athlete raising his right hand 
to his head, as if in the act of crowning himself, while in his left he holds 
a palm. The head, left shoulder, and part of chest are destroyed: the mid- 
dle of the body had been anciently restored. His name is inscribed in large 
letters, EVTY|CES| QV IET | NYN | NYS.—Not. d. Seavi, 1888, 459. 

Inscriprions.—Ancient Roman Calendar—Near S. Martino ai Monti 
have been found some fragments of an ancient Roman calendar antedating 
742 v. c., containing a number of interesting facts relating to festivals in 
April, including the feast of Ceres (LOID * CERERI) on the 18th, to which 
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on the 19th is added... CERERI LIBERO [LIBERAE];: on the 21st 
come the PARi/ia, in honor of the foundation of Rome, and on the 23rd 
the VINalia, as the day was devoted to tasting the new wine.—Not. d. 
Scavi, 1888, pp. 389-90 ; Bull. Comm. arch., 1888, p. 301. 

Betitius Perpetuus Arzigius—Near the altar of Quirinus (?) was found 
the base for a statue with the following inscription: ARZYGII| TON 
ATTACAC TAC TTOAEIC THC CIKE | AEIAC ANANE@CANTA 
KAI TA BOY | AEYTHPIA KAA@WC AIOIKHCANTA]| TAC TE 
AITOYPFEIAC IAIAIC ETTINOINAIC ETTIKOYPICANTA KAI EN 
TTACI] THN | ETTAPXION EYEPFETHCANTA BETITIO™ | TTEP- 
TTETOYON TON AAMTTPOTATON | TTATP@NA Al CIKEAWN 
BOYAAI|KAIO AHMOC ANAPIANTI TON|EYEPFETHN META 
AIETI|AN THC TTPAZE WC AIA TTPEC| BEYT@N POAINOY KAI 
lOYAI|aNOY TON AIACHMOTATQN | AEKATTP@TWN HMEIY- 
ANTO. Betitius Perpetuus Arzigius, to whom this statue was erected per- 
haps in his palace, is already known through an inscription from Sicily 
itself, whose cities dedicated this work to him in memory of his good ad- 
ministration. The date of his governorship is between 330-37, when those 
invested with this dignity had ceased to bear the titles of consudaris. He 
is different from the almost contemporary person of the same name who was 
governor of Tuscia and Umbria after 370.— Not. d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 493-6 ; 
Bull. Comm. arch., 1888, pp. 391-4. 

The marble plan of Rome.—In demolishing a wall near the Farnese palace, 
many small pieces of the famous capitoline marble plan of ancient Rome 
have been recovered. The entire plan, so far as discovered in the Forum 
in the sixteenth century, remained in the Farnese palace up to 1743, when 
it was transferred to the Capitol. A quantity of small fragments were neg- 
lected and used as refuse at the time: most of these have been recovered— 
one hundred and eighty-eight in number—and will be joined to the larger 
ones in the museum. It is expected soon to seek for other parts of the plan 
by excavations back of the Templum Sacrae Urbis, where the plan was 
originally placed.—Not. d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 391, 569; Bull. Comm. arch., 
1888, pp. 585-7. 

The College of the Piscatores and Urinatores of the Tiber —An important 
fragment of an inscription relating to this Collegium has been found on the 
banks of the Tiber. It was set up in honor of one of their benefactors, 
whose name at the beginning of the inscription is lost.—Not. d. Seavi, 1888, 
p. 279; Bull. Comm. arch., 1888, pp. 387-9. 

Ms. Nores ON ANCIENT Rome By Prrro Licorto (1550-70).—Pro- 
fessor Middleton read a paper before the London Society of Antiquaries 
(meeting of Dec. 13) on a volume of Ms. notes on ancient Rome (now in 
the Bodleian Library) made by Pirro Ligorio, the architect, between 1550 
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and 1570. These notes are illustrated by sketches and measured drawings 
of a great number of buildings now destroyed, and are, therefore, of much 
yalue on many points connected with the topography of ancient Rome.— 
Atheneum, Dec. 22. 

FreENcH Scuoou.—M. A. Geffroy has been named, through the Académie 
des Inscriptions, Director of the French School at Rome, to succeed M. 
Edmond le Blant who has occupied this post for six years. This will be 
a position familiar to him as he was M. le Blant’s predecessor. 

Ruvo (Puglia).— Bronze statuette of Hermes.—Outside of Ruvo, a work- 
man found a bronze statuette, 8 centimeters high, of Hermes with the ram. 
The figure is nude, except for the chlamys which hangs down the left arm. 
The figure rests on the right leg, as if moving forward: the lowered left 
hand holds the caduceus: the extended right arm has lost its hand. At 
his feet is the ram. This is evidently the reproduction of a large marble 
original whose author is as yet unknown. The art of the statuette is admi- 
rable, and to be attributed to a developed period: the forms are correct 
and slender, and the anatomy good.— Not. d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 533-5. 

Serviciiano.—A bronze candelabrum.—A fine bronze thymiaterion or 
sandelabrum has come to light here, 40 cent. high, similar to many others 
found in Etruscan tombs, usually attributed to the third century B.c. It 
consists of a female figure, standing on a base formed by three human legs, 
upon whose head rises the shaft that supports the concave dish above, on 
which are four doves.—Not. d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 413-14. 

Syesaris (territory of )— Excavations of the necropolis of Torre Mordillo. 
—Professor A. Pasqui completes in the last two numbers of the Notizie 
degli Scavi (August, p. 462; Sept., p. 575) his catalogue of the contents ot 
the tombs found in this necropolis: it includes tombs xLrx to cLur. This 
new material does not alter the conclusions drawn in the last number of the 
JOURNAL (vol. rv, pp. 370-2). The great mass of objects are of minor 
value artistically, and clearly show that a poor class of people were buried 
in this necropolis. 

SICILY.—Se.inous.— Excavations among the temples.—Professors Patri- 
colo and Salinas have recently reported on the work accomplished at Seli- 
nous during the three years 1885 to 1887. It has not been directed towards 
any single excavation, but rather to the verification of all the monuments 
already known, and to their cleaning from vegetable growth. This has led, 
however, not only to a rectification of the already published plans, but to 
the discovery of further remains of considerable interest. In the following 
report an account is given of the discovery of the fortifications north of the 
so-called akropolis, of the excavation of the basement of temple O, of the 
cistern P, and of the cleaning of the buildings attached to the n. side of 
the propylaia Q@. The numeration of the monuments proposed by Serra- 
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difalco in 1854 is preserved ; those discovered since then are designated by 
succeeding letters. 

Discovery of the use of the Semicircular Arch as a decorative element.— 
The first step toward new excavations at Selinous was evidently the deter- 
mination of the circuit of the akropolis wall and its entrances: a work 
also important in itself for historical reasons. This work ought to be com- 
menced on the N. side, at the present entrance, corresponding to the wide 
road traversing the akropolis from Nn. to s. To do this a railroad was 
necessary. A beginning on this work was made in the spring of 1887. It is 
extremely interesting to have recovered so important an example of Greek 
fortification ; and, as the reporters remark, “of great importance in the his- 
tory of art is the finding of the semicircular arch used as a decorative 
element in Greek buildings; and the use of the arch will lead to new artis- 
tic judgments, if an account be taken of the gateway of Ainiai in Akar- 
nania and the Sicilian counterparts in the Phoenician walls of Eryx and 
those of the theatre of Egesta. It is also important to restore to its func- 
tion of a tower the semicircular building M, lately thought to be a theatre, 
and to obtain information regarding the buildings adjacent to the so-called 
temple discovered on the Messana estate beyond Selinous, and now marked 
@, whose character as propylaia becomes ever more certain.” 

Outside the Nn. wall of the akropolis, the building M was already ex- 
cavated and the existence of another building at the w. end was known, 
considered by Serradifalco and all his successors to be of square shape. 
In 1885, the excavations showed it to be a semicircular tower, like M, 
and in 1886 were uncovered the walls which joined tower H to the wall, 
which in its turn united tower M to the wall of the akropolis. The fol- 
lowing had been uncovered when the report was written. (1) The corri- 
dor from w. to E., 73.40 met. long and 2.56 met. wide, closed by two main 
walls; in the small portion explored, there were two small doors, one 
being covered by a semicircular arch of four blocks and a key-stone. 
The door is 2.68 met. high, 1.05 met. wide at bottom, and 1.00 met. wide 
at top. The technique is the same as that of the walls of the akropolis. 
Portions of arches of a similar form have been found in the few openings 
made in the space between the corridor and the N. front of the akropolis. 
(2) A newly-discovered long piece of wall joined the present Nn. front of the 
akropolis to the semicircular building M: against the end of it is the begin- 
ning of a great wall running parallel to a corresponding one at the opposite 
end; and in it was found a door with beginnings of walls attached at right 
angles: two other doors evidently existed in corresponding positions. (3) 
The semicircular tower H, attached to the w. end of the corridor is joined 
to another main wall running from N. to s. which has been uncovered only 
along a short space. Dr. Richter decided to attribute to the Roman period 
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the arches of Eryx and Egesta, but these discoveries at Selinous prove the 
use of this form by the Greeks. Another point to be especially noted is, 
that the name of theatre given by Cavallari, Benndorf, and all since that 
time (1862) to M is now clearly proved to be a mistake. As before re- 
marked, M is a tower. 

The remains of a temple marked O were uncovered to the s. of A, until 
now considered the southernmost temple. The modern edifice in which it 
was enclosed has been removed. 

The cistern P, about which so little has been known, was thoroughly 
explored. It was found to be a rectangular construction divided by three 
piers into two equal compartments. It is built of large masses of tufa well- 
squared, on which are some remains of plastering. Its length from N. to s. 
is 5.23 met., its width is 3.20 met.: on the piers rest, lengthwise, four great 
architraves, which support the slabs of the roof that also rest on the side- 
walls. From the lower edge of these slabs to the pavement the measure- 
ment is 2.51 met. It belongs to the good period. 

At the same time that in 1874 a so-called temple was discovered near 
Selinous on the Mestana property, some constructions attached to it were 
found which were never published. They are, however, of great importance, 
flanking the central building on both sides. That marked B is finely pre- 
served. Inside, a bench encircles nearly three of its sides, and on the E. 
N. E. front is an entrance with pilasters. The entire construction has the 
undoubted character of propylaia, the central portion of which has two 
columns at either end (ef. those of Sunion and Eleusis). Its relation to the 
nekropolis of Selinous will be apparent only after further excavations. 

In 1885, on a block in temple C the very remarkable discovery was made 
of a Phoenician letter, undoubtedly an aleph: it was a tufa block (1.10 met. 
long, 0.56 m. wide, and 0.44 m. high), found outside the temple to the n. 

Of considerable interest for the polychromy of architecture is a small 
fragment of the cornice of the small building B, cut in tufa covered with 
stucco: though only 8 cent. long by 6 high, it preserves the blue of the 
front and field of the mutule, the red band of 9 mm., and a part of the 
yellow front above it. There were also some unusual fragments of painted 
Not. d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 593-605. 


terracotta. 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 

Bust of Mantegna and the head of Strozzi—There are interesting notes 
in the Courrier de [ Art (October 19), by M. C. de Fabrizy, respecting the 
famous bust of Mantegna over his tomb at Mantua (commonly ascribed to 
Sperandio), and a unique medal in the Berlin Museum signed Opus Spe- 
randei, which, Dr. J. Friedlander thinks, is a portrait of the painter Bal- 
dassare Estense. M.de Fabrizy gives good reasons for supposing that the 
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bust is not the work of Sperandio, but of Bartolommeo di Virgilio Meglioli, 
the Mantuan medallist. It seems to be certain that the face on the medal 
at Berlin is that of Tito Strozzi, but there are doubts whether the medal 
itself is not a forgery. 

Firenze.— Gift to the Belle-arti—It is reported that Louis-Charles Car- 
rand, of Lyon, son of the famous expert who formed the Soltykoff col- 
lection, has bequeathed his large and fine collection of works of art to 
the National Museum of Fine Arts in Florence. The collection is valued 
at over a million and a half, and contains paintings, ivories, bronzes, and 
ancient jewelry: the collection of ivories is especially noteworthy.— Chro- 
nique des Arts, 1888, p. 243. 

A German Art-Institute——Professor August Schmarsow, well known for 
his important historical studies on Italian art, arrived in Florence in Au- 
gust with some students and Ph. D.s from Germany. The object is to found 
in Florence a German Institute for the history of art. During the winter 
the history of Italian sculpture up to Michelangelo will be studied, and 
one of Vasari’s lives of Painters will be commented.— Archivio Storico dell’ 
Arte, 1888, p. 334. 

Roma.— REPRODUCTION OF THE VATICAN ARCHIVES.—On the occasion 
of the Jubilee of Leo XIII, the Vatican Archives have published a collec- 
tion of facsimiles of the Pontifical Regesta, under the title, Specimina palaeo- 
graphica Regestorum Romanorum Pontificum ab Innocentio IIT usque ad 
UrbanumV. This collection contains 60 folio heliotype plates from docu- 
ments dating from 1198 to 1370 to show the development of the official 
writing: price 90 frances: address Rmo. D. Pietro Wenzel. primo Cust. del? 
Arch. Vaticano.— Bibliotheque Ecole des Chartes, 1888, 1, p. 145. 


SPAIN. 


Roman Inscriptions from Paredes de Nava (1, p. 329), Avila, (1, p. 
352), Tuluvera de la Reina (1, p. 338), Torres (1, p. 341), and Segovia (11, 
p- 309) are given in the Boletin R. Academia de la Historia, 1888. 

Avita.— Church of Santiago.—Two inscriptions in Arabic recently found 
in the walls of this church show that the tradition was correct which con- 
sidered this church to have been a mosque at the time of the Moors.— 
Boletin R. Academia de la Historia, 1888, 1, p- 144. 

Barcetona— Roman Inscriptions. 


Of two Roman inscriptions, recently 
found here, one is to L. Licinius Secundus and reads as follows: Lucio) 
Licinio | Secundo, | accenso| patron(o) suo | L(ucio) Licin(io) Surae | primo 
secundo ter\tio cons(ul)at(o) eius, | a(ugustalis) col(oniae) | J(uliae) V(ie- 
tricis) T(riumphalis) Tarr(aconensis) e(t) col(oniae) | F(aventiae) J(uliae) 
A(ugqustae) P. Barcin(onensis) | M(arcus) Antonius Antu\llus cives Conven- 
(arum) amico.— Boletin R. A. H., 1888, 11, pp. 274, 343. 
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CoriNo (Asturias).— Consular Inscription—The following inscription 
was found at San Miguel de Cofifio: Monument]}um | p(ositum) diis omni- 
bus m\anibus Scopcia O;nnaca Ummaiae | Caelion igae, ex | gente Penioru(m), | 
anno(rum) XV.| Pater filiae g(arissimae) | possuit, | D(omin)o n(ostr)o Pos- 
(tumo) IIIT et Viet(orino) co(n)s(ulibus). Besides the date of 266 A. p., this 
inscription is interesting as giving a number of native names: the father, 
Scopcia Onnaca ; the daughter, Ummaia Caelioniga; and the tribe or gens 
of the Penios or Peniores.—Boletin R. A. H., 1888, 11, p. 170. 

Gerona.— Hebrew Inscription An important Hebrew inscription, be- 
longing to the synagogue and dating from the x11 or xIv century, has been 
found: it has been published in the Revue des études juives, t. XVU, pp. 
149-51. It records the construction of the building, but the date has been 
broken away.— Boletin R. A. H., 1888, 1, pp. 324-6. 

Hasta Recia.— Early Roman Inscription—Professor Hiibner restores an 
interesting inscription found on the site of Hasta Regia, the ancient and 
celebrated metropolis of Turdetania, the ruins of which are situated near 
Jerez de la Frontera. The inscription is of the Republican period and is 
thus restored : 

antonius f... 1. b|AEBI | VS- F| SER - T-| fabius t. f... e. cornelius 1. f... 
muros portasturresquiE - SVA + PECVNIA |restituerunt idemque probarunt. 
—Boletin R. A. H., 1888, 11, pp. 17-25. 

Maxon (Minorca).— Roman antiquilie—The governor of Minorca has 
brought to light some Roman antiquities at the military hospital of Mahon. 
The most important find is that of a superb and large mosaic representing 
many animals and birds, for'the greater part natives of the African con- 
tinent: it resembles a mosaic recently found in Tunis.—Boletin R.A. H7., 
1888, 11, p. 7. 


FRANCE. 


BouLocne-sur-Mer=Bononia.— T wo fragments of inscriptions were dis- 
covered relating to an officer of the Roman navy who had served in the 
British navy whose stationing port was Bononia. ‘This inscription is im- 
portant as better showing the importance of Boulogne at the time of the 
emperor Claudius, when a fleet in constant relation with Britain was 
attached to this por't.— Paris Temps, Sept. 8. 

Lecoux (Puy-de-Déme).—Dr. Plicque has recently discovered here a 
bronze head of which a photograph was presented by M. Héron de Ville- 
fosse to the Acad. des Inser. (July 20). This head, of remarkable execution 
and surprising style, represents a bearded figure whose head is surmounted 
by bull-horns. It probably represents a river, and reminds one of the 
river Achelotis. Greek coins show a number of rivers represented in this 
way.—Paris Temps, July 21. 


| 

| 
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Montivittiers (near Havre).—A part of the ancient abbey church of 
Montivilliers, near Havre, a magnificent relic of the thirteenth century, 
has been destroyed by a fire originating in an adjoining private house. 
The noble Romanesque tower suffered greatly. A portion of the Gothic 
nave of the building has suffered equally — Atheneum, Dec. 1. 

Narsonne.— Mi/e-stones.—M. Héron de Villefosse announces the dis- 
covery of a mile-stone, important as showing, what had been contested, that 
the Gallic emperors had occupied a part of the right bank of the Rhone. 
As they reigned over the Spanish provinces they must have ruled also over 
the provinces between the Rhone and Spain. This is the fifth inscription 
showing this fact—Paris Temps, Aug. 18. 

Paris=Lutetia— The Arenae of Lutetia.—M. Lisch, who is at present 
superintending the restoration of the arena, reports that the aspect of the 
amphitheatre is already reproduced in its essential parts, and that the 
uncovering has successively been accomplished of the walls of the main 
entrance with their immense circular niches, the podium which surrounds 
the arena, the cellae, the scena, and the theatre with its end-wall whose 
length is not less than 44 meters; this wall is now being restered. The 
steps of the amphitheatre, which extended into the Rue Monge and could 
seat 12,000 people, are also being restored ; they were wide, measuring 1.20 
by 0.39 met. A provisional museum has been established by the care of 
M. Maurice du Seigneur, containing the numerous sculptures discovered, 
casts of the skeletons, pottery and vases found during the excavations of 
the last five years.— Chronique des Arts, 1888, pp. 247-8. 

Monument of Philippe Pot_—The State has purchased the important sculp- 
tured monument of Philippe Pot, great senechal of the duchy of Burgundy, 
who died in 1494. It was bought by an inhabitant of Dijon at the time 
of the suppression of the abbey of Citeaux. Philippe Pot is represented 
armed from head to foot, reclining on a slab (bier) borne by eight mourners 
in costume of deep mourning, each holding a shield of the alliances of the 
defunct. It is a work of great historic value and one of the most impor- 
tant examples of Burgundian sculpture.— Cour. de [ Art, 1888, p. 377. 
We are glad to welcome the first volume 


Catalogue of Oriental Coins. 
of a catalogue of the Oriental coins preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris, published under the title, Catalogue des Monnaies Musulmanes de 
la Bibliothtque Nationale. Publié par ordre du Ministre de |’Instruction 
Publique. Par M. Henry Lavoix,Conservateur Adjoint du Département des 
Médailles.—Tome 1. Khalifes Orientaux (Paris Imprimerie Nationale).— 
Atheneum, Nov. 10. 

Collection of Squeezes of Roman Insecriptions.—The Minister of Public In- 
struction has decided to form a collection of squeezes from inscriptions to 
be placed in the Bibliothéque Nationale. The origin of the plan is thus 


| 
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spoken of in a circular: “The examination of the scientific papers of M. 
Léon Renier has brought to light a large number of squeezes of Roman 
inscriptions collected both in France and in North Africa. On account 
of the interest of these documents for epigraphic science, I have ordered 
a preparatory classification of them in a hall of the Bibliothéque Mazarine, 
with the view of serving, later, for the formation of a cabinet of squeezes 
to be installed at the Bibliothéque Nationale, accessible to workers.” The 
Minister then appeals to private individuals and to societies to increase this 
collection.—Biblioth. Ecole des Chartes, 1888, 1, p. 143. 

Reorganization of the Administration of the Museums.—By decree of the 
President of the Republic, the administration of the Museums has been re- 
organized, including the Louvre, Luxembourg, Versailles, Saint-Germain, 
ete. The Louvre is divided into six departments: (1) paintings, drawings 
and chalcography, with one conservateur, two conserv.-adjoints and one paid 
attaché ; (2) Greek and Roman antiquities, with one conservateur and one 
conserv.-adjoint ; (5) Oriental Antiquities, with one conservateur, one con- 
serv.-adjoint and one paid attaché ; (4) Egyptian Antiquities, with the same 
officials ; (5) Sculpture and works of art of the Middle Ages, Renaissance 
and Modern times, with ditto; (6) Marine and Ethnography, with one 
conservateur. The museums of the Luxembourg, Versailles and St.-Ger- 


main each has one conservateur and one paid attaché. The salary for con- 
servateurs varies from 5000 to 8000 franes, for conservateurs-adjoints from 
4500 to 5000, for attachés from 2500 to 4000. The latter are to be chosen, 


in preference, from the pupils of the Ecole du Louvre, Ecole Frangaise 


d’Athénes, Ecole Francaise de Rome, Ecole des hautes études, Ecole des 
chartes, Ecole normale supérieure, ete— Cour. de I’ Art, 1888, pp. 292-4. 
Archeological Mission to Indo-China.—Siam and Cambodia antiquities 
in the Trocadero.—At a recent meeting of the Paris Geographical Society, 
M. Fournereau—who had been charged with an archeological mission to 
the Kmer ruins of Siam and Cambodia in order to complete the collection 
of Cambodian antiquities now in the Trocadero Museum—read a report of 
his explorations ; from which it appears that he has brought back with him 
520 casts, 15 original pieces, and 400 photographs of monuments which he 
inspected in the provinces of Siam, Phnombudong, Nokor-Vat, and Cam- 
bodia: also a number of architectural drawings and surveys, with plans 
of different monuments, which give a very fair idea of the ancient city of 
Angkor-Vat and ore or two other towns. He went on to Angkor-Thom, 
with its avenues of giants bearing up enormous nagas, its heavy gates 
flanked by elephants, its grand temple with 50 towers grouped in the form 
of a pyramid and forming 50 quadruple heads. After taking casts of all 
the most interesting parts of these edifices, he went to several other places. 
He is now arranging the fragments brought home and fitting them in with 
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those Which the museum had before, so that the collection of Kmer and 
Cambodian antiquities will be very complete—London Times, Nov. 24. 

Quiseron.—A dolmen has just been opened in the middle of the village 
of Roc-en-And, Quiberon, but nothing was found in it except two whorls 
and some fragments of very coarse pottery. The dimensions of the cham- 
ber were 12 ft. square and 6 ft. under the capstone.— Atheneum, Sept. 29. 

Vezetay.— The Adbatial Chateau—M. Adolphe Guillon has conducted 
excavations to find the site of the primitive chateau of the abbots of Vézelay, 
built in the twelfth century. Several walls have been uncovered. The 
facade faced east. There were many apartments in it: especially remark- 
able was the hall in which the Council was held in 1145 at which St. 
Bernard preached the second crusade. It was demolished about 1760.— 
Cour. de [ Art, 1888, p. 336. 


GERMANY. 


Berin.— Additions to the Museums.—In the Jahrbuch d. archiiol. Instituts 
(1888, No.3), areport is made on the additions tothe Royal Museums during 
1887. To be noticed are (1) a series of objects from the archaic Roman 
necropolis on the Esquiline, under Mise.-Inv. 7981-8002 ; Vasen-Inv. 808 4- 
3121; Terracotten-Inv.8044-8 150: among these is a series of bucchero vases 
of the earliest kind. Especially remarkable is a hand-made bowl whose 
edge is decorated with knobs and rings of bronze ; in it were found a num- 
ber of very archaic bronze fibulae: (2) a number of early Greek vases, 
made in Italy or Sicily, in imitation of the so-called proto-Corinthian and 
varly-Corinthian stvles: (3) a series of small terracotta altars with reliefs, 
some of them archaic; (4) a mass of small Egyptian objects—idols, amu- 
lets, porcelain and glass objects. (5) Antiquities from a sanctuary near 
Idalion in Kypros, excavated in 1885, of which the most interesting are some 
early fragments, especially heads belonging to terracotta female statues of 
a distinctly Semitic type, with very gorgeous decoration and many remains 
of painting : the ankles and wrists, the fingers and toes, and even the nose, 
are adorned with rings; and the earrings, necklaces and diadem are very 
elaborate. There are some examples of the nude female figure with hands 
pressed to her breasts, and many small terracotta female figures holding 
musical instruments or fruit. The sculptures in stone are also for the greater 
part female statues of both the Oriental and the developed-archaic Greek 
types: the latter are followed by a series in the free-lax style. From the 
presence of a doe it would appear that the female divinity represented in 
these figures corresponds to Artemis rather than to Aphrodite. (6) A fur- 
ther series of Kypriote antiquities comes from Polis-tis-Chrysokou (near 
Marion), purchased at the sale in Paris. Among these are a beautiful 
necklace of gold and carnelian ; heavy silver bracelets ; spiral silver rings ; 
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gold earrings of free Greek style; a beautiful purely Greek (c. 400 B. c.) 
bronze stand or base, with figures that are the prototypes of those on 
Etruscan mirrors. Among the earthenware are several series both of local 
manufacture and of imported wares, especially Attic. Of the local vases 
the most interesting have on the shoulder a female figure holding a small 
pitcher which serves as a side-outlet ; the figures are mostly of advanced 
archaic Greek style, and the decoration is an interesting combination of 
imported Greek and native motives. The greater part belong to the sixth 
or early-fifth century. There are a number of sculptures in sandstone from 
graves. (7) From early tombs near Thebes comes a collection of terra- 
cotta vases and objects in bronze, including large and small geometric vases 
of the Dipylon style, small proto-Corinthian lekythoi: remarkable is a large 
pitcher, unique in shape and size, belonging to the proto-Corinthian type: 
but of greatest interest is a series of local Boiotian vases, whose existence 
was first discovered in 1878. (8) Among other single acquisitions are (A) 
ten fine cut-stones, several of early Greek workmanship: (B) several bronzes, 
among which are (a) a nude archaic “Apollon ”-figure from Dodona; (6) 
a pitcher from Sidon, of early Greek work; (c) a large hydria from Eretria; 
(d) a mirror to which is attached a relief of Aphrodite érizpayia, seated on 
a he-goat: (C) some vases: (D) a series of 24 Myrina terracottas. 

New Catalogue of Museum.—The new catalogue of a portion of the Berlin 
Museum, compiled by Dr. Bode and Herr von Tschudi, has been published. 
It is devoted to the works of plastic art in the collection, including carvings 
in wood, marble, and stone, toreutic examples, and terracotta works. Much 
of the book, which will be welcome to students, is, of course, given to Italian 
examples from Lombardy and Venice, productions of the Pisani, ele. The 
most interesting section relates to the fifteenth cenfury, which has long 
been Dr. Bode’s special study. The specimens are arranged in chrono- 
logical order, and grouped according to schools and hands, including the 
plaquettes, which have lately attracted much attention. There are numer- 
ous specimens of Donatello, Michelozzo, Rosellino, Desiderio da Setignano, 
Verrocchio, the Della Robbia, Riccio, Antonio da Brescia, and many more. 
Sixteenth-century work begins with Michel Angelo’s statue of John the 
Baptist, not long since added to the museum. German works and specimens 
in uncommon materials, such as speckstein, as well as those in silver and 
wood, have ample attention. Every specimen is most carefully and thor- 
oughly described, and its history related in smaller type. The book is 
amply illustrated. — Atheneum, Dec. 15. 

Hi_pesHeim.—F’rescos in the Cathedral_—The Centralbl. der Bauverwal- 
tung reports that, in cleaning the wall on the south side of the cloister, 
were discovered frescos, covering almost the entire length of the corridor, 
which, on account of their extent and the beauty of their design, are of the 
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highest interest. The compositions, which are very faint, cover the upper 
half of the wall and comprise twenty square compartments, each contain- 
ing two male figures in lively action. Under each group was, apparently, 
an inscription in Gothic minuscules. The writing, the drapery (with the 
closely-fitting undergarments, over which is thrown a broad mantle), the 
slender proportions of the bodies, all bear the signs of late Gothic or very 
early Renaissance. The undergarments are usually light in color, the man- 
tles dark: the faces are hardly recognizable. Signs of painting had already 
been discovered in the north cloister.—Mitth. oest. Museums, 1888, p. 204. 

KempPTeN = CamPoounum.—On the site of the Roman forum of ancient 
Campodunum in Bavaria (the modern Kempten) some excavations have 
taken place, and the remains of a villa discovered with part of the hypo- 
causts still preserved, the prefurnium being entire; and, moreover, the sub- 
structions of a large columned hall, which may have been a temple or 
a palace.—Atheneum, Oct. 27. 

Koin.— New Museum.—On Aug. 14 was opened the new Historical Mu- 
seum which is established in the old “ Thorburg”: its object is to give an 
idea of the history and condition of the ancient Urbs Ubiorum. It aims to 
collect and present in an orderly manner all the relics preserved in private 
and public collections.—K6ln Ziq., in Mittheil. oest. Mus., 1888, pp. 203-4. 

Mainz.— The Roman Cemetery in the Neuen Aulage, at Mainz, has yielded 
interesting results to the Alterthumsverein. Up to the present, about thirty 
Roman graves have been uncovered and the most varied modes of interment 
have been found. In the same place, coffins of stone, wood and lead have 
come to light.— Mitthei/. oest. Mus., 1888, p. 224. 

MenrHoiz.— Roman pontes longi—Two plank-walks have recently been 
discovered between Mehrholz and Brigel. They are of Roman origin, and 
bear all the marks of the already-known Roman bridges over moors and 
swamps. The two run parallel from one end to the other of the moor: 
one bears signs of having been destroyed, and the other ef having been 
repaired, even in Roman times. They appear to be the famous pontes longi 
which were built by the Roman general Caecina in 15 A. p. on his retreat 
to the Amisia (Ems).—Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, No. 40. 

OsernkircHeN.—A Carlovingian Crucifiz—Another has been added to 
the small list of German crucifixes of the Carlovingian period. G.Schéne- 
mark has a paper on this crucifix in the Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Kunst 
(1888, No.9). It is in the church of Obernkirchen near Biickeburg. The 
cross and the figure of Christ are of wood, and the body of Christ is com- 
pletely draped. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

ArcH £0LOGICAL Discovertes.—Reports have lately appeared in Aus- 

trian and German papers of discoveries of Roman antiquities made within 
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the last few weeks. At Dosou, in Bosnia, the remains of a fortress, erected 
probably to hold the Dacians in check, were traced by Dr. Tuhelka, who 
is the eustos of ancient monuments in Bosnia. They lay on the summit of 
a cliff, which is at the junction of the Bosna and Usura, and were covered 
with a shallow layer of mould. The ruins formed a series of terraces, at 
the highest point of which was a sort of citadel. An inscription was found, 
which showed that at some time the first Belgic cohort was in garrison at 
the spot. The utterly shattered condition of the remains of masonry, which 
are simply rubbish, indicates that they have been the scene of some great 
catastrophe. It has been suggested that an earthquake may have been 
the destructive agent, for a quantity of broken skeletons have been found 
buried in the greatest confusion all over the place in crumbled masonry 
and mortar. The place is an admirable situation for defense, being prac- 
tically impregnable on two sides ; and it dominates the surrounding country. 
Various articles, such as would be likely to be found in a Roman military 
colony, have been collected from the ruins. At DEUTSCH ALTENBURG, sup- 
posed to be the site of the ancient Carnuntum, not far from Pressburg, the 
outline of a circus has been traced, and much of the interior has been laid 
bare. The place has been for centuries tilled, all the remains being cov- 
ered over with a rich loam, in some places only a few inches deep. This 
has, no doubt, chiefly contributed to the very perfect preservation of the 
ground-plan. The Oderzeitung reports the finding in the Lossow district, 
near FRANKFORT ON THE ObeR, of about 30 clay vessels of various sizes and 
patterns, some urns, some pots, deep saucers, flasks, ete. They were filled 
with the ashes of burnt corpses mixed with sand. The color was a brownish 
yellow; some were broken, and the fractures showed that coal ashes had 
been mixed with the clay of which they were made. Some bronze needles 
were found with them, being finished at the top in a semicircular shape. 
The vessels seem to have been formed on a lathe, tolerably smooth, regular 
in shape, and only slightly baked. The largest were about 50 centimeters 
in diameter at the widest part, and 26 centimeters high. The ornaments 
were either triangles or semicircles scratched on the surface with points 
impressed on the surface. Possibly the site where they were found was a 
refuge and a place of sacrifice in old German times.—London Times, Sept. 8. 

Eininc=Asusina.—The excavations at Eining on the Danube, the ancient 
Abusina, have been concluded for the present year. Early next year the 
preetorium will be cleared out, and also the camp gates. The ruins prove 
to be vast and imposing. The discoveries of the present year include some 
very fine lance-heads, a sword and scabbard, female ornaments, a stilus, 
brick stamps of the third legion and of various cohorts, efe. Amongst the 
pieces of glass is one inscribed GLYcy.—Atheneum, Oct. 20. 

Lesina (island of ).— Prehistoric cave of Grabak (Humac).—The excava- 
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tions in this cave are not yet finished: the results up to the present are as 
follows. The cave of Grabak is about 250 met. above the present sea-level : 
it consists of a single cavity 26 met. long by 23 wide, and its soil is made up 
of various strata: eleven distinct strata of ashes were found between which 
were strata of terriccia, while under them all is one gf sand. These strata 
contained a great quantity of bones of different mammifers, mingled with 
shells and products of primitive industry, as well as remains of human 
bones: there are no traces of metals. There were utensils and arms made 
of stone and terracotta, among them the usual prismatic knives of silex, 
a hammer, crushers, and pieces of early pottery. All the remains appear 
to belong to the neolithic period—Professor R. GaAsPERINI, in Bull. Arch. 
Dalmata, 1888, No. 10. 

ViennA.—The annual Vorlegeb/atter will shortly be ready. The new series 
will be specially interesting, from its giving us in a convenient and accurate 
form the best of those archaic Greek vases which bear the names of the 
painters or potters from whose establishments they issued. This series of 
signed vases comes down to and includes the work of Exekias. From the 
specimens we have seen, Prof. Benndorf is to be again congratulated on 
his successful management of the Vorlegeblitter—Academy, Dec. 1. 


DENMARK. 


Sénversy—In June last, an interesting archeological discovery was 
made at Sénderby, on the west coast of Jutland. It consisted of about 
thirty urns of clay found in a moss at a depth of 3 feet. They occupied 
an area 4 ft. wide and 10 ft. long. Formerly there was a shallow lake 
here. Most of the vessels rested upon rough stones, but there was no trace 
of stone walls or roof; they varied from 2 to 8 inches in height. In most 
of them lay ashes and remnants of calcined bones, whilst the bottom was 
lined with reed-like kind of grass. Some of the urns had lids, but others 
appear to have been placed in the earth open: most of them were very 
simple in form, with smooth sides, but on some of the larger ones there 
were three knobs at the sides, and attempts at rough ornamentation. No 
metal or stone implement was found.— Nature, Sept. 6. 


RUSSIA. 


Cuersonesos. — Professor Kondakow has found in the Chersonesos, 
where excavations are being carried on under his directions, about fifty 
models of terracutta, belonging to the third and fourth centuries B. c. 
Among them are some medallions with mythological groups representing 
Pan, Apollon, Dionysos, and several beautiful female heads.— Bull. Arch. 
Dalmata, 1888, No. 10, p. 20. 


__ 
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TURKEY. 


ConsTANnTinopLe.—A correspondent writes: “An instance of the van- 
dalism of the Turk and his disregard of antiquities reaches me from Con- 
stantinople from Dr. Long of the American College. The quay of the 
town of Bebek on the Bosporos is in course of repair, and the Government 
are utilizing for this purpose large blocks of marble brought from various 
sites of ancient cities. On several of these blocks interesting inscriptions 
have been found, from which we gather that Iasos in Karia is one of the 
chief quarries from which they are brought. Two of these inscriptions, 
about to be built in, are of great interest. In one, the decree of proxeny 
is accompanied by citizenship, the months of Aphrodision and Adonion 
are alluded to, and amongst the names we have Hierokles, the son of Bry- 
axis, suggesting Bryaxis the Athenian statuary, to whose art the mauso- 
leum of Halikarnassos, also in Karia, owed so much. On another inscrip- 
tion Artemis Astiados is alluded to. It is a great pity that nothing can be 
done to check the Turkish Government from thus making use of material 
which will be for ever lost to history and archeology. The same has been 
done in the construction of a new pier near the site of the old town of 
Samos ; inscriptions, reliefs, and bits of exquisite carving can now be seen, 
when the water is clear, built into the foundations. The old theatre at 
Thasos has been utilized for a similar purpose, and this work of destruction 
is perpetually going on.”—Atheneum, Oct. 27. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

CoLLEecTiIons OF EGyprTiAN ANTIQUITIES IN GREAT Britrarn.—The 
forthcoming number of the Recueil de Travaux relatif a la Philologie et a 
l Archéologie Equptiennes et Assyriennes will contain the first of a series 
of articles by Miss Amelia B. Edwards on The Private and Provincial Col- 
lections of Egyptian Antiquities in Great Britain. Miss Edwards has twice 
—at the Orientalist Congresses of Leyden and Vienna—drawn the atten- 
tion of Egyptologists to the importance of investigating and reporting upon 
the contents of local and private museums throughout Europe ; and she is 
now herself beginning that task for Great Britain. This first paper treats 
of the Peel Park Collection, Manchester; of the Mayer Museum, Liver- 
pool; and of the private collection of Mr. Jesse Haworth, of Bowdon, 
Cheshire.—Academy, Dee. 22. 

ENGLAND.—Brice.—Prehis/oric boat.—In some diggings made here for 
a gasometer, there was found a boat cut out of the trunk of a tree, un- 
doubtedly belonging to prehistoric times. It is about fifteen meters long, 
by one and a half wide and one high. The prow is rounded; the poop 
cut in the shape of a horse’s chest ; there are holes that may have served 
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for oars, and a large one near the prow which seems to have been for the 
mast.— Bull. Arch. Dalmata, 1888, No. 10, p. 20. 

Dummer (Hants).— Early British Cemetery.—At a meeting (Nov. 21) of 
the British Archzeol. Institute, Dr. J. Stevens read a paper on an early 
British cemetery which has recently been discovered and excavated at 
Dummer, Hants. The site is at Middle Down Field, 655 feet above sea- 
level, and close to an ancient track-way leading from Winchester to Sil- 
chester. The bodies have been burnt and the ashes arranged in rough 
hand-made urns, inverted over the remains. Fourteen or fifteen urns have 
been found at a distance of only a foot below the present level. There were 
no signs of any tumulus.— Atheneum, Dee. 8. 

Lonoon.— British Museum.—Recent Acquisitions—Among recent ad- 
ditions is a beautiful and interesting statue of Diana, more than life-size, in 
the archaistic style of the second century of the Empire. It is fully draped, 
in extremely regular drapery, but the soft and full limbs and face are far 
from the archaic models. There are remains of painting; a gilt crown is 
on the head: the right arm is wanting; the left hand holds a fan. The 
following enumeration of recent acquisitions is taken from the Classical 
Review. (1) Vase of Mykenai ware, of a new shape, resembling a flattened 
sphere, like an echinus, divided vertically in four by depressions, and orna- 
mented with horizontal rows of wavy lines, and dots: from Knossos in 
Krete. (2) Statuetie in white marble from Athens (0.23 m. high) of great 
interest as a Greek copy of the Doryphoros of Polykleitos, of proportions 
like those of the Naples statue, but with a head much nearer to the origi- 
nal: arms and legs are partly wanting. (3) Bronze cylindrical ecista rest- 
ing on three lion-paws: the lid is decorated with a handle formed of two 
wrestlers, male and female, and with two incised groups of animals, all 
within an olive wreath: on the body are two scenes; (a) Paris and Mene- 
laos (Iliad, ut. 546), (6) combat of Greeks against Trojans and Amazons. 
(4) Large collection of antiquities from Naukratis received from the Secre- 
taries of the Egypt Exploration Fund, the proceeds of the second season’s 
excavations on that site in 1885-6; including (a) bronze kottabos ; (6) 
alabaster archaic male torso; (¢) statuette of a draped hunter carrying a 
pair of dead hares, of limestone, with the dedicatory inscription to Aphro- 
dite (?) by KLAJAAILAS ; (d) a series of female and male figurines hold- 
ing animals; (e) series of terracotta figures; (f) large series of fragments 
of painted pottery, including the geometric, Dipylon, native Naukratite, 
Kameirian, Corinthian, Polledraran, Kyrenean, Chalkidian and Athenian 
styles. ‘The number of fragments with inscriptions, both incised and painted, 
is large, consisting principally of dedications to Aphrodite. There are also 
a number of signatures to vases, e. g., Nikosthenes, Ergotimos, Klitias, 


Sondros, ete. The association of the names of Klitias and Ergotimos, the 
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artists of the Francois vase, is especially interesting. (5) Series of thirty- 
Sour vases from excavations in Kypros, presented by Colonel Falkland War- 
ren. (6) Large red-figured krater with polychrome accessories. (7) Set of 
archaic vases of Boiotian style from Thebes (ef. Gazette Arch., 1888, Nos. 
7-8, pl. 26).— Classical Review, July, October, November, 1888. 

Among the recent acquisitions of the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities is a large krater of the beginning of the second century B. c., 
painted with the subject of the infant Herakles strangling the serpents in 
the presence of several deities. Apollo appears in the centre of the com- 
position, having, in the Isthmian fashion, his long locks in ringlets, a 
trait which localizes the work as due to the Theban school. On our left 
is a group of Zeus enthroned and addressed by Alkmene. In front of the 
design are Herakles and his half-brother: the former clutches his serpent 
by the throat, the latter jumps up to run away from his assailant. The 
white-haired nurse stoops over her charge as if to rescue the boys. Athene 
is near this group, and grasps the sacrificial dove by its wings, exactly as 
she does on the Harpy Tomb; probably this refers to the purification of 
Alkmene after child-bearing. 

Chronological Rearrangement of Bronzes.—A considerable number of 
the antique bronzes from the First Bronze Room in the British Museum 
are being rearranged in chronological sequence, commencing with the ear- 
liest examples, which are mostly Etruscan. A beginning has already been 
made by placing in order the relics discovered in 1839 in the Polledrara 
Tomb, near Vulci, and acquired by the Museum in 1850, but never till 
now arranged in an instructive manner. They are in one of the projecting 
wall-cases.— Atheneum, Nov. 17. 

Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s catalogue of the additions made to the collection of 
Arabie coins since the p-blication of the eight volumes of his Catalogue of 
Oriental Coins in the British Museum is nearly through the press of Messrs. 
Gilbert and Rivington. The first part contains the descriptions of about 
2,000 additions to the 3,000 coins catalogued in the original volumes I-Iv, 
and includes a number of rare specimens, among them, those from the India 
Office Collection now in the British Museum.—Atheneum, Nov. 3. 

Oxroro.— Mr. Fortnum’s Gift to the Ashmolean Museum.—Mr. C. Drury 
E. Fortnum has made a free gift of the greater part of his magnificent col- 
lection to the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, where it had already been 
deposited for some time on loan. This munificent act has placed at the 
disposal of the university for purposes of teaching and study many objects 
of almost priceless value in their relation to the history of art. The col- 
lection itself was formed with the distinct object of illustrating the whole 
course of civilized arts from the earliest times to the latest eddies of the 
Renaissance, and has thus a special educational utility. 
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Among the objects of classical interest contained in the collection, is the 
noble terracotta head, by some attributed to Skopas himself, and certainly 
belonging to his school. The series is especially rich in the Italian de- 
partment, in which are two striking terracotta busts. One of them is a 
bearded head, which at Florence, at least, has been generally accepted as 
from the hand of Cellini; the other, by Pollajuolo, is the original of the 
well-known marble bust of Lorenzo de’ Medici, the lower part of the face 
being evidently moulded from the head after death. The sculptures and 
reliefs, in various materials, include representative works of the schools of 
Orcagna, Mino da Fiesole, Benedetto da Majano, Rossellino, and others. 
Two reliefs—one in marble, the other in pietra serena—are ascribed to Desi- 
derio da Settignano ; and there is one of the terracotta originals of Pierino 
da Vinci’s tragic group representing Ugolino in the Torre del Fame. 

The series of majolica includes selected specimens, many of them signed 
works, from all the principal Italian fabrics, Hispano-Moresque, Rhodian 
and Persian wares, a fine Palissy plateau, and other interesting French 
pieces, and must be regarded as in the highest degree representative. Among 
the more important works of the class are a tabernacle and part of an altar- 
piece by Andrea della Robbia. 

The bronzes begin with figures illustrative of Egyptian, Greek, Etrus- 
can, and Graeco-Roman art; and include the important Aphrodite from 
Stratoniké in Karia. The Italian series is exceedingly rich, and supplies 
some noteworthy examples of the styles of Ghiberti, Cellini, Ammanati, 
Giovanni da Bologna, and others; while among the plaquettes, in which 
the collection is especially strong, is probably the finest existing group of 
the works of Moderno.— Academy, Dee. 1. 

St. Ruination- Restoration.—In the course of a mordant arti- 
cle upon “ Restoration and Ruination” the Builder of last week gives wood- 
cuts: 1, an elevation of the new facade of the south transept of St. Albans’ 
abbey-church ; and, 2, the interior of the same, showing the manner in 
which it has been dealt with, at the expense and according to the taste and 
architectural skill of Lord Grimthorpe, to whom one of the most important 
buildings and valuable historical relics in England has been delivered as 
a prey. Whereas externally the facade shows five lancets grouped accord- 
ing to the mode of the Five Sisters at York, and having their heads ranged 
with the slopes of the gable, to the sides of which they nearly approach, in- 
ternally the ceiling of the transept is flat(!) and on the level of the lower 
springing of the outer two lancets, and the apexes of the five lancets range 
parallel tothe ceiling. Consequently, all that external portion of the grouped 
lights which is above the level of the ceiling is a sham.— Athenaeum, Sept. 29. 

Woo.wicH.—At a meeting (Dec. 6) of the British Archzeol. Institute, Mr. 
F. C. J. Spurrell described a boat, or “dug-out,” discovered in the excava- 
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tions for the Albert Dock at North Woolwich, whose form was peculiar, 
but the interest of which lay in the fact that a section of the soils above 
and below it—a thing rarely attended to—showed that it belonged to a 
period very slightly preceding, if not actually that of, the Roman arrival 
in Britain — Atheneum, Dec. 15. 

WALES.—LLantwit-Mavor (near) (Glamorganshire).— Roman Remains. 
—On the suggestion of Mr. John Storrie, the Curator of the Cardiff Museum, 
excavations have been made during the last few weeks in a field locally 
known as Caermead, lying about a mile to the north-northwest of Llantwit- 
Major and about half a mile west of the road to Cowbridge. 

It was clear from the moment the excavations were begun that the 
remains were Roman, for fragments of Romano-British pottery and brass 
coins of the third century were early brought to light. But no one expected 
to find so far to the south of the Via Julia the remains of a large and well- 
appointed Roman villa, showing indications of military occupation either 
here or in the near neighborhood. Yet the building whose foundations are 
now partly laid bare must have covered about two acres out of the eight 
which are enclosed and defended by a rampart. In all, the outlines of fif- 
teen rooms have been traced, and of these three are sufficiently exposed to 
permit one to judge as to their use and style of mural decoration. 

The largest lies on the north side and measures 60 ft. by 51 ft. Mr. 
Storrie believes it to have been used as a pretorium. In some parts the 
walls are about 9 ft. high—the highest yet met with—and still retain their 
original wall-plaster with decorations in blue, vermillion, and Pompeian 
red, these colors being as bright as when first laid on. Next to this room, 
and at its southeast angle, lies a small room about 12 ft. square, which ap- 
pears to have been used as a workshop, if one may judge by the metallic 
fragments, clinkers, and bits of coal which strew the floor. Immediately 
to the south of this artificers’ room is a large hall which has so far proved 
the chief point of interest, 39 ft. by 27 ft. in its full extent. It is divided 
into two compartments by a slight wall, pierced by a wide door-space, most 
likely covered by curtains easily removable when it was needful to throw 
the two compartments into one. The larger compartment is about twice 
the size of the other. The entire floor of the hall had been adorned with 
tessellated pavement, and enough remains to show its general design and 
quality ; but in places it has been sadly mutilated. 

In laying bare the pavement of this hall, no fewer than forty-one human 
skeletons of both sexes and all ages have been met with, and among them 
the bones of three horses. In one instance, a human skeleton lay beneath 
that of a horse in such a position as to indicate that the horse had crushed 
and killed the man by falling upon him. It is evident that this hall had 
been the scene of a massacre, for, in nearly every instance, the skull or 
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facial bones have been fractured, and the bodies lie over one another in 
confused heaps. In four instances there had been an attempt at burial. 
For this purpose the pavement was torn up and the body laid in an open- 
ing not more than six inches deep, its feet towards the east, and then sur- 
rounded with stones in the form of a coffin and covered with a few inches 
of earth. The unburied bodies belong toa small race with brachycephalic 
skulls; but those that are buried were clearly men of a larger size, and had 
skulls of the dolichocephalic type. It is reasonable to suppose that the for- 
mer represent the natives of the district, and the latter the attacking party. 

Nothing of value in the way of pottery has been met with, excepting a 
cinerary urn, which was found a few feet beneath the surface on the outer 
side of the north wall. There are still traces of a mound having been raised 
over it. This mound had been cut through and partly levelled at the time 
when the wall was built; but the urn with its contents remained undisturbed 
in its original position and beneath its stone covering. The other specimens 
of pottery are common black and grey ware, and, with the possible excep- 
tion of a small piece of Samian, are all of Romano-British make. Only 
six or seven coins have been obtained thus far, and all but one of these are 
Roman Imperial brass, in rather poor condition, and represent the latter 
half of the third century, to which belong the great majority of Roman coins 
hitherto found in Glamorganshire.—Atheneum, Oct. 20. 


AMERICA. 
UNITED STATES. 


New Mexico.— Ancient Pueblo Stone-Idols.—The most important arche- 
ological treasures ever found in New Mexico came into Santa Fe from the 
south, yesterday. For about two years, Hon. L. Bradford Prince has been 
“arrying on quite extensive excavations among some of the oldest of the 
ruined cities in the territory, and with great success. A large number of 
the stone idols or household gods of which Espejo speaks as being so gener- 
ally found in Pueblo towns in the time of his expedition (1582), but which 
were entirely destroyed after the Spanish occupation, have been unearthed, 
and constitute a unique collection of great value. Judge Prince has the 
only collection of these in existence, and has loaned seventy specimens to 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. These idols are usually about a 
foot high, but a few have been found considerably larger, and reaching 20 
to 22 inches. Some little time ago, in excavating among the mines of one 
of the ancient southern cities, was discovered an image far larger than 
any seen before, and on further exploration it was found that it was one 
of a set of three idols of unusual interest. The central figure is no less 
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than 384 inches in height, with a squareish head 8 inches wide, round eyes 
and nostrils, and a long mouth. On top of the head are protuberances 
which may represent ears, but are very possibly intended for horns. The 
arms are carved in relief, the right arm being bent toward the front and 
the left one hanging directly down: both end in hands with four distinct 
fingers. The legs are represented bent, as is usual in the larger Pueblo 
idols. The second figure of the three is that of a woman, very tall and 
slight (34 inches high) and with the hands clasped in front. The third 
idol is more massive, being 28 inches high by something over eight wide. 
The right forearm is bent upward, with the fingers on the lower lip, and 
the left arm slants to the front and downward. These constitute the largest 
and most important group ever discovered. While Judge Prince did not 
mention the exact locality of the mines, they are understood to be in the 
vicinity of Abo, in Valencia county.—Santa Fe Herald, Oct. 1. 

National Museum.—Mr. W. W. Rockui Secretary of 
the American Legation at Pekin, has recently deposited in the National 
Museum a number of very fine and extremely rare objects relating prin- 
cipally to the religious worship of the Lamas. These objects include a liba- 
tion-bowl made of a human skull ; a flute made of a thigh bone ; a Lamaist 
rosary, consisting of 108 beads ; a prayer wheel ; jeweled Buddhist idols ; 
Mongol and Thibetan books ; a Lama hymn-book showing a peculiar musi- 
val notation ; pictures; coins; ete. This is probably the first collection 
brought to the United States from Thibet, and it furnishes much material 
valuable for study. 

The National Museum has recently acquired a collection of curios from 
the Kassai River, the largest southern affluent of the Congo. These objects 
were collected in 1885 by Lieut. E. H. Taunt, U.S. N. They include short 
swords which show excellent workmanship, bows and arrows, specimens 
of the currency of the country (copper), carved drinking-horns, wooden 
cups, pipes, embroidered and dyed grass-cloths— Communicated by Dr. 


Cyrus Adler. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Guatemata.— Ancient Sculpture from the Pacific Slope-—The California 
Academy of Sciences publishes (vol. 11, No. 2) a memoir by Dr. Gustav 
EIsEN on his researches among the archzological remains in Guatemala. 
He found at El Portal, Santa Rita, Pantaleon, Los Tarros, Santa Lucia 
Cotzumalguapa, and Aguna (as well as in many other places along the 
Pacific Coast) so numerous traces of ancient monuments that there is 
scarcely a farm upon which ruins or relics are not found. The monuments 
on this coast are of a type entirely different from those of Guirigua and 


Copan: they consist of (1) large and small mounds, about twenty feet high, 
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made of soil or of soil and stones; generally, three or four mounds being 
grouped to fourm an inclosure: some mounds are several thousand feet 
in length, others only fifty or sixty ft. (2) Smaller mounds with a low 
foundation of rough stone without mortar. (3) Bridges and aqueducts of 
cut stones, laid without mortar, in perfect preservation. Such are found 
at Santa Lucia and Los Tarros. (4) Stones sculptured with animal or 
human heads of varied skill: at Los Tarros of beautiful make and design ; 
at Aguna, very primitive. (5) Richly ornamented hollow stones or fonts, 
used either for baptism or for sacrifice. (6) Sculptures, in low relief, of 
mythologic or historic representations. (7) Pottery of different kinds and 
epochs, such as dishes, vases, musical instruments with human and animal 
heads. The finest pottery is found on or near the surface, the inferior kinds, 
about nine feet down. 

The sculptured stone-heads, found along the coast, all have a large conical 
projection, evidently formed for insertion into the walls of the temples. 

Dr. Eisen describes the objects found, and illustrates them in 33 figures 


of artotype plates. 
UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. 


Santiaco.—aAt the fifty-second meeting of the Amer. Institute of Mining 
Engineers, held at Buffalo, N. Y., Secretary Raymond read a paper on 
a Gold. Breastplate which was recently dug up by miners at the Great 
Remance quartz mines, fifteen miles from the city of Santiago, United States 
of Colombia, Isthmus of Panama. He judged it to be at least 400 years 
old; for, after the invasion of Cortez, the natives were not allowed to be 
buried with any examples of their famous art of gold-making. These 
breastplates are now exceedingly rare, from the fact that the Spanish in- 
vaders were great friends of the melting-pot. This plate is of twenty-three 
karat gold and weighs 110 pennyweights. It is of curious design and skil- 
ful workmanship. It represents a bat with outstretched wings. The body is 
the head and neck of a deer, while the antlers are in the form of alligators. 
It was undoubtedly a totem, or coat of arms, representing the elements air, 
water and earth. The wings of the bat are of beaten gold welded to the head 
in a masterly way. The body was cast hollow, and the casting shows a 
higher degree of workmanship than the hammered work.— Engineering 
and Mining Journal. 

A. L. Jr. 
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E®HMEPI2 APXAIOAOTIKH. JOURNAL OF THE ARCHAZZOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS. 1887. No. 4.—Cur. Tsounras, Antiquities 
from Mykenai (plates 10, 11, 12,13). The objects here published were dis- 
covered in the excavations of 1886. Three inscriptions are given. The 
first, in archaic characters on a fragment ofa jar, reads IlevrvAos: the form 
of X is F. The second is an honorary decree of the villagers of Mykenai: 
the date is immediately after the tyranny of Nabis. The third is a frag- 
ment of a decree concerning the use of some money given to the village 
of Mykenai: this inscription is later than the preceding. In both, the 
demotic Aa(c)povre’s occurs, which seems to show that at Mykenai there 
was a tribe Aadovris. These inscriptions show conclusively that Mykenai 
was inhabited at the time of Nabis, and the testimony of vases shows that 
it was inhabited in the third century B.c., though the settlement was pro- 
bably given up after two or three centuries. PI. 10 gives two plaques. 
The first shows parts of three figures in yellow, red, and black upon a 
greenish-gray ground : the figures have asses’ heads, but stand upright and 
carry a pole on theirshoulders. The second plaque has a light blue ground: 
in the centre is a figure covered by a shield ; to the left is an altar; at each 
side of the picture is a female figure with outstretched arms: the figures 
are yellow; the edges of the plaque are decorated with bands of red and 
blue upon a white ground. PI. 11 gives eight fragments of wall-paintings. 
The colors are red, black, gray, and yellow, but seem to have suffered from 
fire. The objects represented are armed men and horses: one fragment 
seems to represent the head of a boar. All the figures are very fragmentary. 
The equipment of the men is similar to that on the large Mykenaian vase, 
Schliemann, Mycene, 213, 214. This scant costume seems, however, not 
to have been customary at Mykenai, where the full Homeric garb was the 
rule. Pl. 12 gives fragments of wall-paintings consisting of bands of brown, 
red, white, and a dark bluish-gray adorned with wave-patterns and other 
linear ornaments. PI. 13 gives a wing carved in ivory, an upright winged 
sphinx (found upon the Akropolis at Athens), and 27 utensils and ornaments 
of gold, bronze, stone, glass, and bone, similar to those previously found at 
Mykenai, Menidi and Spata.—D. Puivios, Inscriptions from Eleusis (con- 
tin.). No. 35 is part of a decree in honor of the éryeAnrai trav prorypiwv 
chosen in the year of the archonship of Polyeuktos (277/6 B.c.). The 
date given is éi “I¢pwvos dpyovros. Hieron was, then, probably archon in 
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276/5 B.c. King Antigonos (Gonatas) is mentioned. The day of the de- 
cree is torépov tpirn déxa, Sevrépar THs 
vetas. The year appears to be an éuBoApmov Eros. No. 36 (facsimile) is a 
long fragment of a decree in honor of Thrasykles and Niketes, éripeAerai 
Trav prornpiwv chosen in the archonship of Diokles, probably the Diokles 
mentioned in the decree in honor of Demainetos (‘E¢. "Apx., 1887, p. 3 f.) 
and in the list of Archons C. J. A., 1, 859. His date is 214-209 s.c. The 
thirteenth prytany is mentioned, which shows that there were at this time 
thirteen tribes at Athens, and the number of senators is given as 650. The 
thirteenth tribe was the Ptolemais (added between 229 and 221 B.c.), which 
occupied the seventh place in the sequence of tribes until, upon the removal 
of the Antigonis and Demetrias (and the addition of the Attalis), it re- 
ceived the fifth place. The number of 650 senators is hitherto unknown, 
and results from the number (13 X 50) of tribes. When under Hadrian 
a thirteenth tribe was again added, the number of senators did not rise to 
650, but had fallen back to the earlier number, 500. In this inscription, 
*Iadxxov (perhaps for "Iodxxov) is a new form of ‘Idxxov. No. 37 is a frag- 
ment of a decree in honor of Dion, secretary of the Tapéas ray Sitwvixdv 
in the year of the archon Menekles (Ol. 124.2 or 3). Dion had held this 
office before, and also that of secretary rots éwi ret Avorxnoe. No. 38 is a 
fragmentary decree of Macedonian times in honor of Euthydemos.—Sr. A. 
Koumanoupes, Inscription from Priene. The latter part of an honorary 
decree from Priene is published: the lines are fragmentary ; the date as- 
signed is ‘“‘ Roman times.” A second inscription, also from Priene, consists 
of five names.—G. NrKoLaipEs, On a Boiotian Skyphos published by S. 
Koumanoudes. The figures on this vase ("E¢. ’Apx., 1887, pl. 5.2; ef. Jour- 
NAL, 1888, p. 390) are explained as Agamemnon, Menelaos, Odysseus, Aias 
and Hektor, and the scenes as those of [/., A. 273 f.—H. G. Lo.uina, Con- 
tributions to the Topography of Megaris (supplementary pl.; 3 cuts). The 
topographic parts of Pausanias’ work are generally correct, and the study 
of Megarian topography confirms this opinion. The path of Pausanias 
from Megara to Corinth did not follow the line of the present railway or 
that of Hadrian’s road, but was more direct. The direct path is now called 
Tovpxodpou. Remains of buildings are found along this path, which are 
identified with buildings mentioned by Pausanias. These are:.the tomb 
of Kar, the tomb of Telephanes, the temple of Zeus Aphesios. This last 
was an offshoot of the sanctuary of Zeus Panhellenios in Aigina. Remains 
of a nekropolis are noted, and traces of an ancient village, probably “AAvxos. 
—Sr. A. Koumanoupes, Fragments of Attie Decrees. Four short frag- 
ments of inscriptions from Athens are published: one of these is in Latin. 
HAROLD N. FOWLER. 
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GAZETTE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1888. Nos. 1-2.—E. Revi..out, On 
a supposed Hittite seal found near Tarsos (pp. 1-5; pl. 1). The Hitto- 
mania of certain writers is exposed, especially as exhibited in Mr. Tyler’s 
paper in the Babylonian Record, in which common Phoenician adaptations 
from Egyptian mythology—the god Horus offering a libation, and the god- 
dess Thoueris with her sa—are confidently brought forward as Hittite — 
Baron J. DE Baye, Lombard Crosses found in Italy (pp. 6-20; pls. 2, 3). 
Excavations made of late years in the valley of the Po have brought to 
light a number of barbaric crosses of thin gold plates stamped with orna- 
mental and figured decoration: the writer enumerates some fifty of these, 
and illustrates the most important. They were all destined to be sewed to 
the apparel, though it is not apparent whether they were a mark of some 
dignity or office, or a religious emblem. Crosses of a similar description 
have been found in Germany. ‘The earlier crosses, dating perhaps from 
the vi cent., have a merely geometric decoration which undergoes a gradual 
development, and finally there appears a class in which the human figure 
appears: the crosses have usually four arms of equal length, and in style 
are uniformly barbarous —Evue. Munz, Inedited frescos of the x1v century 
in the Chartreuse of Villeneuve (Gard) (pp. 21-4; pls. 4,5). This paper 
is the last of the series, and describes the paintings on the left wall which 
represent the last scenes in the career of John the Baptist, and those in the 
polygonal apse, most of which have disappeared. The latter are, the 12 
Apostles; the Crucifixion; the donor, Pope Innocent VI, kneeling before 
the Virgin and Child. The origin of all the frescos of the chapel at Ville- 
neuve is undoubtedly Italian, but by the side of the direction exercised by 
the Italian painters we must admit the collaboration of French artists.— 
H. Bazin, Hypnos, the god of Sleep; his representations in the museums and 
collections of the Southeast (pp. 25-7; pl. 6). Three bronze statuettes of 
Hypnos are published, the first from the museum of Lyon, the second found 
at Ossy (Ain) and now in Lyon, the third found at Neuville-sur-Ain and 
also in the Museum at Lyon. Only three other representations of Hypnos 
exist in France. None of those published is complete: all have the arms 
fractured: all are represented in the act of running, and evidently go back 
to a single Attic prototype—M. K. Tu&oxenou, The recent excavations on 
the. Akropolis at Athens (pp. 28-48; pls.7,8). This is the first of a series 
of papers in which all the early sculptures lately found on the Akropolis 
are divided into groups and carefully described. The writer begins by 
showing how few were the archaic works previously known. The half- 
dozen mentioned by Beulé, and the single pieces published by Conze (1864), 
Lenormant (1876 etc.), Rayet (1877), Furtwingler (1875-1883), Milch- 
héfer (1879), Von Sybel (1880), and Lange (1880). Then commenced 
the excavations undertaken by the Greeks themselves. Stamatakis worked 
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from 1883 to 1885, and 26 of the archaic fragments found by him were pub- 
lished in 1883 by Mylonas; others by Philios. But the great discoveries 
commenced early in 1886 after Kabbadias had succeeded Stamatakis, when 
the statues discovered near the Propylaia astonished the world. Since then 
each month has produced some discovery, and a great part have already 
been published. Among others there have been found bases of statues 
bearing the names of some famous sculptors of the archaic period—Antenor 
of Athens, Archermos of Chios, Theodoros of Samos. M. Theoxenou first 
studies the sculptures in the round executed in stone or marble (exclusive 
of bronzes), and divides them into two classes: (a) the male type; (0) the 
female type. In type a, the seated figures represent religious dignitaries 
or scribes ; there are a number of equestrian statues which are nearly all 
nude, as is also the case with most of the standing statues, except in the 
figures that may represent divinities. There are four seated female statues 
known, of which the best-preserved represents Athena, with an immense 
aegis— perhaps by Endoios—and of the free archaic style. There is also 
a special class of archaic Victories or Nike. The most numerous class of 
all, beyond comparison, is that of the standing female statues, so well known 
and frequently described that it would be superfluous to summarize the 
description here given. In this first paper, he confines himself almost en- 
tirely to the well-known Athena. 

Nos. 3-4.—A. Maury, The bronze situlas of the museums of Este and 
Bologna (pp. 49-64; pl. 12). A district of Venetia in Italy has long gone 
by the name “ Euganean,” and, of late years, attention has been called to 
the people which inhabited this region before the Roman conquest, by ex- 
cavations which have brought to light many series of interesting antiqui- 
ties, the most important of which are the bronze figured vessels called situ/ae, 
which form the main subject of the present paper. The writer concludes 
that “ the qualification of ‘ Euganean’ antiquities does not correspond to the 
origin which must be attributed to the nekropolis of Este, which presents, 
in our opinion, the vestiges of a population far more extensive than the nation 
whose name has been attached to the country surrounding Ateste. This 
population must have included an assemblage of tribes which had already 
felt the influence of the Graeco-Oriental civilization when the Etruscans 
came to settle in their territory.” This conclusion is borne out by the style 
of the figures, animals and decorative details on these monuments, and by 
the subjects portrayed, which are mostly descriptive of the life of a single 
and primitive people, in which “ we recognize the influence which the early 
Greek civilization, perhaps Pelasgic, had exercised on the primitive popu- 
lation of Italy, and which was felt as well in Etruria as in Latium.” The 
fabulous monsters on these early bronzes are clearly Phoenician in style. 
A comparison is drawn between them and some works found in the earliest 
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tombs at Agylla=Caere, and the conclusion is reached that bonds existed 
between the so-called “ Veneto-Etruscans” and Keltic tribes established to 
the north and the Etruscans to the southwest, from whom they were cut 
off by the Gallic invasions—Cu. Yriarte, Maestro Ercole da Pesaro, 
jeweller and engraver of swords in the xv century (pp. 65-78 ; pls. 14, 15). 
The writer has made an exhaustive study of Caesar Borgia, and was led to 
write a monograph on his famous sword, so beautiful as to be called the 
Queen of swords. It is engraved on every part—handle, pommel, blade— 
with delicate compositions whose subjects, of an historico-allegorical nature, 
were evidently dictated to the artist by the Duke himself. The artist 
signed his name thus: OPVS HERC. Its scabbard of repoussé leather, by 
the same hand, is in the South Kensington, while the sword is owned in 
Rome by the duke of Sermoneta. This work is taken by the writer as his 
starting point in researches concerning the person, career, artistic style and 
works of Maestro Ercole da Pesaro, the artist who worked at Mantova for 
the Gonzagas, at Ferrara for the Estes, and especially at Rome for Alex- 
ander VI and his family the Borgias. Ercole’s style is borrowed from 
Pinturicchio, though he is also a precursor of the affected and long-figured 
style of the Décadents. By certain characteristic features, the writer is able 
to identify, for the first time, as works of this master, a large number of 
swords in the museums, private collections and antiquarians’ shops of 
Europe.—A. PopscatwaLow, The bronze handle of an amphora with the 
figure of Medusa (pp. 79-81; pl. 13). This work was found in a tumulus 
or “kourgane,” in the district of Elisavetgrad, government of Kherson, 
Russia, and is now in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. In the same 
“ kourgane” were found, beside the vase to which it belonged, a copper 
bowl, two iron lance-heads, three bronze arrow-heads, five bronze rings, and 
a terracotta amphora. The handle, which is of high finish and beautiful 
decoration, has a figure of Medusa, with fourwings, running side-ways, though 
her bust is given in front view. The style is developed archaic of the v1cent., 
and the masterly treatment of the anatomy of the lower limbs, especially 
the feet, is remarkable. The finding of a work of pure early-Greek art in 
this region is interesting, as the other objects found in the tumulus indicate 
it to be Seythian.—M. K. Tatoxenou, The recent excavations on the Akro- 
polis at Athens (pp. 82-8; pls. 9,10, 11) (contin.). In this paper a study 
is made of the interesting question of the polychromy of these archaic sculp- 
tures, as illustrated by a few typical examples. A description is then given 
of the two zoana found on the Akropolis, of the material out of which all 
the sculptures were carved, and of their style and details of costume. 

Nos. 5-6.—M. K. THéoxenovu, The recent excavations on the Akropolis 
at Athens (pp. 89-102; pls. 7,8,9, 10, 11,16) (contin. and end). This last 
paper begins with a description of the headdress, which is extremely com- 
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plicated and varied, and of the ornaments, such as earrings, bracelets and 
necklaces: the series of sculptures in the round is finished by the descrip- 
tion of two archaic marble polychrome sphinxes, found in 1883. The study 
is completed by a review of early Attic relief-sculpture, of which the most 
important pieces are the poros gable-sculptures of the Herakles series ; and, 
finally, by a discussion of the personality ard use of the female statues.—H. 
Boucuor, Charles VIII and Anne de Bretagne (pp. 103-8; pl. 17). Two 
portraits, those of Charles VIII and Anne de Bretagne, in a ms. of Biblio- 
théque Nationale at Paris, are published. The Ms. is a prayer book, 1190 
of the Fonds Latin, or No. 292 of the mss. exhibited in the Galerie 
Mazarine. Hidden within a panel on each side of the binding were two 
well-preserved portraits of the xv-cent. style. Two tracings by M. de Bas- 
tard indicated to the writer that these portraits, heretofore anonymous, were 
valuable portraits of King Charles VIII and Anne de Bretagne, painted 
in a most naturalistic fashion and making the king as disagreeably ugly as 
he really was: “they are of the highest political importance, worthy of 
being placed near to the Charles VII of Fouquet, and to be compared to 
the portraits of Francis I in the Louvre. As purely artistic documents, 
they fill the void extending from Louis XI to Francis I in the works of 
painting in France.—F. pe Méty, The so-called crozier of Ragenfroid (pp. 
109-23 ; pl. 18). This crozier is one of the pieces of enamelled work that 
have called forth most discussion, especially in connection with the origin 
of Limoges work. Until now, only an imperfect drawing by Willemin 
had been published. It was said to have been found, in 1793, in the tomb of 
Ragenfroid, bishop of Chartres from 941 to 955, in the church of Saint-Pére- 
en-Vallée. De Lasteyrie believes it to be of the x cent. ; Labarte, Franks, 
Pottier, of the x1; others, of the x11rcent. The subjects are from the Life of 
David. Itissigned: Frater Willelmus me fecit. The enamel is champlevé. 
Lasteyrie (x cent.) and Molinier (x1 cent.) attribute it to the school of 
Limoges; Labarte, to the Rhenish school. An examination of the color, 
technique and style show that Labarte is nearer correct. A careful com- 
parison of the costume places the crozier between 1090 and 1140, and as 
probably a Norman work.—H. DeGuane, The Palace of the Caesars, on the 
Palatine (pp. 124-30 ; pls. 21, 22, 23). This is a study of the Palace of the 
Ceesars, especially in the central part of the hill, with a view to a partial 
restoration. It begins with the buildings on the site anterior to Augustus: 
the Porta Mugonia, the temple of Jupiter Stator; then the houses of Livia 
and of Germanicus and the temple of Jupiter Victor—Cu. YRIARTE, Maes- 
tro Ercole da Pesaro, jeweller and engraver of swords in the xv century (pp. 
131-42; pls. 19, 20) (end). A careful study is made of the particulars by 
which this artist stamped his works—mainly the repetition of certain motives, 
like the Borgia Bull, the pyramid of Cestius, the tower of Pisa, ete. Another 
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subject is entered upon in the question of the drawings of Maestro Ercole, 
in which the conclusions are more hypothetical, as none of them are signed. 
This collection of original drawings is in an album in the kupferstich-cabinet 
at Berlin, and their authorship by Ercole da Pesaro, to which M. Courajod 
called M. Yriarte’s attention, was confirmed by Dr. Bode of Berlin. They 
are 10 or 12 in number, and some of them appear to be sketches for the com- 
positions on the swords. Then follow some letters of the famous patroness 
of art, Isabella d’Este, concerning a Hercules aurifex, attached to the Duke 
of Ferrara, who can be none other than our master.— Pu. BerGER, A Per- 
sian cylinder with an Aramaean inscription. The design is of two sphinxes 
with men’s heads, affronted, and the inscription is read, doubtfully : “Seal 
of Mitras, son of Saili.” A. L. F., JR. 


JAHRBUCH D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. Vol. III. 
1888. No. 3.—G. Trev, Arrangement of the western pediment of the Tem- 
ple of Zeus at Olympia (pls. 5, 6; six cuts). The groups at the ends of the 
pediment are left, as in the arrangement first proposed by Treu and now 
generally accepted. The head of the Lapith c is, however, brought close 
to the Centaur p. In the middle of the pediment, the groups next to the 
Apollo (21x and MNo) as well as the groups next to these (7@ and P@) are 
interchanged. The change in the case of re and P@ is supported by the 
forms of the groups since the addition of fragments not at first recognized 
as belonging to these groups. It is evident that the old arrangement puts 
the groups in opposition to the slope of the pediment: #7 and No are 
interchanged in order to bring the two tallest figures, # and 0, next the 
Apollo. ‘The height of the figures now decreases regularly from the Apollo 
in the centre to the recumbent nymphs in the corners. That the new 
arrangement assumes more confusion in Pausanias’ description than the old 
one, is unimportant, for some confusion there certainly is. With their posi- 
tions, the figures affected by the new arrangement also interchange names. 
It has been known all along that three figures in the western pediment 
(4, Band v) are of Pentelic marble, instead of Parian like the rest. But 
the cushion under vu is of Parian marble, and one arm of V is Pentelic. The 
parts made of Pentelic marble evidently belong to a later period than the 
rest. There was undoubtedly a restoration of this pediment in ancient times, 
apparently under the Romans. The restoration was made necessary by 
the falling of a part of the cornice, which dragged with it three figures 
(4, Band v) and injured another (v).—G. LorscuckE, Relief from Messene 
(pl. 7; one cut). A relief—published as a vignette at the end of Stackel- 
berg’s Graber der Hellenen, also Expéd. de Morée, 1, pl. 35, Clarac, Mus. 
de Sculpt., 11, pl. 151°*—is here carefully reproduced. Stackelberg’s draw- 
ing is also republished. The relief is now in the Louvre: it was found by 
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Stackelberg near the Stadion at Messene. The relief is on the side of a 
slightly curved block 1.205 met. broad and 0.595 m. high. A nude young 
man with a lion-skin thrown over his left arm stands with raised axe before 
a lion: beneath the lion’s paws is a dog, and a second dog stands before 
him: from behind the lion comes a horseman in Macedonian costume to the 
succour of the man on foot. A group at Delphoi representing a lion-hunt 
in which Krateros came to the aid of Alexander is described by Plutarch 
(Alex. 40): it was a work of Leochares and Lysippos. Perhaps this relief 
is the work of some pupil of Leochares, and it may have adorned the pedestal 
of a statue of Alexander—A. FURTWANGLER, Studies on Gems with Artists’ 
Inscriptions. 11. Gems with Artists’ Inscriptions in various Collections (pl. 8; 
12 inscriptions in facsimile). 29 gems are published and several others are 
discussed. The artists are classified chronologically. 1. Artists before Alez- 
ander: Semon (no works of the famous Mnesarchos and Theodoros of 
Samos are known), Aristoteiches, Syries, Phrygillos, Athenades, Pergamos, 
Dexamenos of Chios, Olympios, Onatas (?). 2. Artists from Alexander to 
Augustus: Lykomedes, Philon, Herakleidas, Pheidias, Nikandros, Agatho- 
pous, Onesas, Sosos, Athenion, Boethos, Protarchos, of whom the last three 
have left only cameos. 3. Artists of the Augustan period and the early empire: 
Dioskourides, six of whose works are discussed.—A. MrcuaE ts, The Reliefs 
with the Peliades, again. Otto Kern (see JouRNAL, p. 248) thinks that the 
Lateran relief was known in the last century. The drawings upon which 
this opinion is based do not represent the Lateran relief, but another very 
similar one. The Berlin relief, which can be traced back beyond the year 
1550, is not a copy of the Lateran relief, nor the original of the drawings, 
but is a third antique repetition of the same original. The branch in the 
hand of one of the Peliades was originally a sword.—F. von Dunn, Farewell 
scene upon a Campanian Hydria in Karlsruhe (cut). A youth with chla- 
mys and staff is bidding farewell to a draped female. The stern of a ship 
in which the youth is to embark is close by. The dAacrov has five divi- 
sions: racvéae flutters from the orvAds: at the top of the orvAds is a cross- 
piece with the inscription Zeis Swryp. This cannot be the name of the 
vessel, but takes the place of a figure of Zeus. The vase was found ina 
grave near S. Maria di Capua. It can hardly be older than the end of the 
fourth century B.c. See Winnefeld, Beschreibung d. Vasensammil. d.grofsh. 
verein. Sammil., Karlsruhe, 1887, No. 350.—O. Kern, The Pharmakeytriai 
on the Chest of Kypselos. This scene is explained as a representation in- 
fluenced by the Orphic Theogony. The two women with pestles and a mor- 
tar are Eidn revedijs xai duoomopos “Adpdorea (fr. 109. 110 Abel).—A. 
Micuak is, Demosthenes Epibomios (2 cuts). <A relief in Trinity College, 
Dublin, is published. Ficoroni says the relief was found in 1737. Since 
the auction of the Mead collection in 1755, its fate has been unknown until 
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1887. A cast of it was seen in Rome by Winckelmann, who thought the 
original was a terracotta. The relief is of marble, and bears the inscription 
Anpwobévyns érBapos. It represents a bearded man sitting on an altar. 
The general style makes it probable that the work is a forgery, and this 
belief is further strengthened by noticing the fact that the artist did not 
know the form of the Greek himation. Strange to say, the face does not 
resemble the relief of Tarragona, which passed for a genuine likeness of 
Demosthenes in the early part of the last century, and does resemble the 
real likeness of Demosthenes, which was not known until 1753.—Reports. 
Acquisitions of the British Museum in the year 1887. Extract from A. S. 
Murray’s report to Parliament.—Acquisitions of the Royal Museums at 
Berlin in the year 1887. I. O. Puchstein, Collection of Graeco-Roman 
sculptures and casts. Two originals and forty-two casts are reported. II. 
A. Furtwingler, The Antiquarium (11 cuts). 1. Collective discoveries and 
series: 1. Bucchero-vases, small terracotta altars with reliefs, objects of 
metal, Egyptian porcelain, ete., vases and lamps mostly from the old necro- 
poli on the Esquiline. 2. Antiquities from the sanctuary at Daliin Kypros: 
these are terracottas and fragments of statues. 3. Antiquities from the 
nekropolis of Polis-tis-Chrysokou in Kypros: these are metal and stone orna- 
ments, bronzes, terracottas, vases, and a few sculptures in sandstone. 4, 
Collection of vases and bronze utensils: these are “geometrical,” “ Dipylon,” 
“ proto-Corinthian,” and other early vases; the bronzes also are of early 
date. 11. Separate acquisitions. A. Engraved Stones: seven gems are de- 
scribed, of which five are part of a series bought at the sale of the De Mon- 
tigny collection in Paris. 4. Bronzes: one archaic “Apollo” statuette, two 
fibulae, three vases, two repoussé reliefs, one representing Aphrodite éz- 
tpayia, the other Dionysos and Papposilenos. c. Vases: ten vases and some 
fragments; most of the decoration of early style. p. Terracottas: 28 figures 
and groups are described. #. Miscellaneous: (1) asling-bullet; (2) a round 
bronze medal; (3) two necklace-beads of stone.—BisLioaraPHy. 
HAROLD N. FOWLER. 


MITTHEILUNGEN D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Vol. XIII. No. 2.—F. Winter, the Mos- 
chophoros and its position in the History of Art (5 cuts). In the summer 
of 1887, a block of poros stone was found among the ancient foundations 
near the Akropolis museum. The stone bears the inscription K]éuBos 
dvéOnxev 5 Tiddov. A figure of bluish-gray marble was formerly set in its 
upper surface. Of this, only the plinth and part of the right foot remain; 
but it is enough to show that the figure was male; and, as dimensions and 
material correspond to those of the moschophoros found on the same spot 
in 1862, there is no doubt that the base and inscription belong to that fig- 
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ure. The letters are Attic of the first half of the sixth century B. c.: the 
marble is Hymettian. The style of this figure and of other Attic works 
of the same date and material is (like that of so many Kyprian figures) 
adapted to a soft material which can be cut rather than chiselled; such 
material is the Attic poros stone, in which the earliest Attic sculptures were 
executed. A better technique for work in marble was introduced in the 
second half of the sixth century by the Nesiotic artists, who brought with 
them from Chios great technical dexterity, fineness of detail, and beauty of 
ornament, and introduced the use of Parian (or Chian) marble. Attic art 
was for a time entirely under Chian influence, and owes much of its later 
excellence to the methods learned from this early and short-lived school. 
The correctness of the views stated is illustrated by examples —Tu. Gom- 
peRZ, The Decree relating to the Settlement of Salamis. This decree (Mitth. 
Ath., 1x, p. 117; C. I. A., rv, p. 57, la; Bull. Corr. Hell., x11, 1) is pub- 
lished with emendations and remarks.—J. Six, The Artists’ Inscription of 
Mikkiades and Archermos (facsimile). The reading of this inscription pro- 
posed is: Mexxed[ dys 168° dyad ]ua xado[v rereevov érevéer |’Apyéppov ]i- 
now ExnBo[ Aw atr’ dvéOnxayv | oi Me[Aav Jos do[ tv The 
most probable date for this work is about 602-599 B. c. The Chians en- 
gaged in a successful war against Alyattes, which ended in a peace made 
in 600 B.c. It was, perhaps, in memory of this war that the Chians dedi- 
vated the Nike. Archermos is the first who represented Nike flying. He 
was also the inventor of the “ kneeling posture,” which represents the act 
of leaping, not of running. The verses of the “Shield of Herakles” (217, 
218, 223), which refer to such a representation, are not older than the date 
here assigned to Archermos. The source of the scholion concerning Archer- 
mos seems to be Ion, who may also be the ultimate source of Pliny’s infor- 
mation.—F. SrupNiczKa, From Chios (pls. 111, rv; 22 cuts). This is a 
report of a nine-days’ stay in Chios. The writer examined in person only 
the southern part of the island, including the so-called “ school of Homer.” 
The Kybele-relief from this place is published. Forty-four inscriptions are 
published, of w hich fifteen are new. The inscriptions are for the most part 
fragments of decrees, honorary and sepulchral inscriptions. Three stamped 
inscriptions on tiles are given in facsimile. A few unimportant remains of 
~arly art are mentioned ; the numerous somewhat rude cut-stones (intaglios) 
offered for sale on the island are described as forgeries; a yva of lead with 
the Chian arms (sphinx and amphora) is published. Sculptures in stone 
are: (1) a head of Aphrodite; (2) an Apollo-hermes with inscription ; 
(3, 4) male heads; (5-8) reliefs, the most attractive of which shows a female 
figure in a chariot—beside her was once another figure ; (9-12) so-called 
“ feasts of the dead”; (13-17) gravestones. Three of these are adorned 
with ordinary sepulchral reliefs, but the ornamentation of the other two 
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is executed, not in relief, but in incised lines like the work upon Greek and 
Etruscan mirrors. No. 16 is adorned on three sides, and shows traces of 
adornment on the fourth. On the front is represented the deceased woman 
seated in a chair and playing the harp. Before her stands a handmaid 
with a bowl. On each of the other two sides is a siren, of whom one is 
playing the harp, the other the double pipe. The representation on all 
three sides is surrounded by a wave-pattern. The inscription may be com- 
pleted to Adurpov. No. 17 bears the inscription Myrpdédwpos Gcoyetrovos in 
letters of the first half of the third century B.c. The stone was probably 
ornamented on all four sides, but only one side was accessible. At the top 
is a leaf-pattern, below this, four winged sirens, and, below these, a battle 
of Centaurs and Lapiths. Under this is the inscription, which occupies the 
upper part of a large blank space flanked by a linear pattern. Below the 
blank space are two bigae with winged drivers.—-A. ConzE, Hermes-Kad- 
milos (pl. v; 3 cuts). Three reliefs are published which represent Kybele 
accompanied by a lion and a male figure. That the male figure in these 
and similar groups is Hermes-Kadmilos is made doubly probable by a terra- 
cotta of the British Museum (pl. v) in which the figure bears a clearly 
recognizable kerykeion—H. ScHLIEMANN, Altice Sepulchral Inscriptions. 
Near Dr. Schliemann’s house in the 685s; Movodyv at Athens, remains of an 
ancient cemetery were found. Ten simple inscriptions are published. The 
dates assigned are from the fourth century 8. c. to the beginning of our era. 
The persons buried here seem to have been poor and for the most part 
foreigners. An Apollo-head, of Parian marble and fair workmanship, was 
found at the same place—W. Dorprecp, The Eridanos (pl. v1). Through 
the city of Athens flows a small stream: it is covered within the city, but 
appears as a brook near the Hagia Triada. In Hellenic times, this stream 
was uncovered : it rose at the foot of Lykabettos, flowed through the city, 
and emptied into the [lissos near where it is now crossed by the road lead- 
ing to Peiraieus. In early times, the water must have been drinkable, but 
later the stream was probably little better than a running sewer. That 
this is the Eridanos, is shown by passages in Plato (Avrit., 112°), Strabo 
Paralia. A 


(1x, p. 397), and Pausanias (1. 19.6).—C. 
relief in Peiraieus (published by Robert, Mitth. Ath., vu, pl. x1v) repre- 
sents Dionysos (with inscription) and a female figure. This last has an 
inscription which Robert read Tadya. This is now read Tapadia. The 
relief is votive, dedicated by the district Mapadéa: the female figure per- 
sonifies the district—Misceccanies, Literature, Discoveries. Recent ex- 
cavations are described [W.D.and P.W.]. The three recently discovered 
fragments of inscriptions relating to the building of the Erechtheion are 
published [P. W.]. A cut is given showing the position of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s house in the 686s Movaév. The cemetery at this place must have 
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been outside of the ancient city. Therefore the city did not extend so far 
toward the East at this point as has been supposed [W. D.]. 
HAROLD N. FOWLER. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1888. March-April—A. Hixon DE 
VILLErosse, White-clay figurine found at Caudebec-les-Elbeuf (pl. v1). 
Similar figurines have been found in the province of the Auvergne, Tou- 


raine, Anjou, Vendée, Bretagne and Normandie. This represents the 
Gallic Venus or nature-goddess, and bears the inscription RIX TV GIIN- 
OSSVLLIASAVVOT, which H. de V. reads Rextugenus fecit —CLERMONT- 
GANNEAU, Sarcophagus from Sidon representing the myth of Marsyas (pls. 
vit—vit). This sarcophagus, recently excavated at Sidon, is now in the 
Glyptothek founded by M. Jacobsen at Ny-Carlsberg, Denmark. It dates 
from the early Roman Empire, and is superior to similar sarcophagi in the 
Louvre and in the Palazzo Pamphili Doria (Overbeck, Atlas Kunstmyth., 
pl. xxv, Nos. 7-9). The cover exhibits a basrelief portrait of the deceased 
Hermogenes with figures of Apollon, Artemis, Thaleia and Terpsichore. 
The relief upon the sarcophagus itself is divided into three scenes repre- 
senting Marsyas listening to the music of Athena, the contest of Marsyas 
with Apollon, and the death of Marsyas. On the moulding above the relief 
is the following inscription: € XPHC(T)E- KAIAAYTTE - 
XAIPE-ZHCAC-E€TH- N-—EvuGene Mtnvz, The Antipope Clement VII: 


Essay on the history of the Fine-Arts at Avignon at the close of the x1v cen- 


tury (contin.). Documentary evidence from the secret archives of the 
Vatican concerning artists employed upon the palace and bridge of Avig- 
non, the chateaux Neuf du Pape, Roquemaure and Beaucaire, the monas- 
tery and college of Saint-Martial, the churches Notre-Dame-des-Doms, 
Saint Agricol and Les Célestins, as well as the metal-workers and embroid- 
erers employed by Clement VII from 1578-1394.—Frantz Cumont, The 
Eternal Gods in Latin Inscriptions. The epithet deus aeternus, applied in 


Latin inscriptions only to the solar divinities, Jupiter, Sol, Apollo, and 
Caelus, coincides historically and geographically with the introduction of 
the Syrian cult, and hence may be referred for its origin to the Syrian solar 
divinity, Baal. The feminine form may in like manner be referred to 
Astarte—H. p’ArBoIs DE JUBAINVILLE, The war-chariot of the Kelts in 
some historic texts. The Romans found the war-chariot used by the Gauls 
at the battles of Sentinum (295 B.c.), Telamon (225 B.c.), and Clastidium 
(222 n.c.). It was in use when Poseidonios made his voyage to southern 
Gaul (100 B. c.), but seems to have disappeared before the time of Julius 
Caesar. It was in use in Great Britain 54 B. c.—84 A. p., and much later 


JACQUES GUILLEMAND, Gallic inscriptions. A new attempt 


in Ireland. 
at interpretation (contin.). This paper considers the inscriptions upon two 
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vases from Este, now in the museum of Catajo. The first is transcribed, 
TO-R-CNAVAS-SENV, and reads, “To. R. artificer at Senos.” ‘The sec- 
ond, 7. Kraotornad(as)-s, is read, “‘T. turner of earthern vases at Senos.” 
—A. DE Bols.isxe, Contract of 1581 relating to carpenter-work in the rear 
court of the Chateau of Saint-Germain-en-Laye. Contract with a master- 
sarpenter of Paris to execute the doors and windows of the rear court.— 
Paut Monceavux, Lists of eponyms of the Thessalian league. From clas- 
sical literature, coins, and inscriptions the list of Thessalian rulers may be 
largely recovered for a period extending from the vir century B. c. to the 
third century of ourera. The subject is to be treated in four chapters. I. 
The ancient Thessalian league. 11. The Thessalian league under Macedonian 
rule. 1. The new Thessalian league. 1v. The Thessalian league under 
the Roman Emperors. The present paper considers the constitution of the 
ancient league, and supplies the following list of tagoi: (1) Aleuas the Red, 
of Larissa (viii or vit cent.) ; (2) Skopas, son of Kreon, of Krannon (mid. 
of vi cent.); (3) Antiochos, son of Echekratides, of Pharsalos (mid. of v1 
cent.) ; (4) Aleuas IT, son of Simon, of Larissa (end of v1 cent.); (5) Kineas 
(511-510); (6) Thorax, son of Aleuas (480-479); (7) Echekratides, son 
of Antiochos, of Pharsalos (abt. 480-460) ; (8) Orestes, son of Echekrati- 
des, of Pharsalos (bef. 453); (9) Lykophron of Pheres (abt. 404); (10) 
Jason of Pheres (374-370) ; (11) Polydoros of Pheres (370); (12) Poly- 
phron of Pheres (870-369); (15) Alexandros of Pheres (369-364); (14) 
Agelaos (364-360) ; (15) Alexandros of Pheres (360-359) ; (16) Tisipho- 
nos of Pheres (359-353) ; (17) Lykophron IT of Pheres (353-352).—L. 
DE Launay, Geological history of Lesbos and Thasos (pls. tx, x). A de- 
scription of the geological condition and history of these islands, especially 
concerning the stone and mineral deposits which interest the archzologist. 
—Satomon Rernacu, List of Roman Oculists mentioned on seals. The list 
is made out from seals, originals and casts, in the museum at Saint-Germain. 
References are also given to publications, to the provenience of the seals and 


the museums where they are found.—Miscetcanies. Monthly Bulletin of 


the Academy of Inscriptions.— National Society of Antiquaries of France.— 
Archeological News and Correspondence.—BistiocraPHy. Notices of E. 
BaBELON, Le Cabinet des antiques 4 la Bibliotheque nationale, and of PIERRE 
VIDAL, Elne historique et archéologique.—SuPPLEMENT. CaGNat, Revue 
des Publications Epigraphiques relatives & Tantiquité romaine. 
May-Jaune.—Max Coniicnon, Marble head found at Tralleis (Museum 


at Constantinople) (pl. xtv). This recent acquisition of the Museum at 
Constantinople M. C. recognizes as a head of a statue of Dionysos, in gen- 
eral character resembling the Bacchus of Versailles in the Louvre and the 
Dionysos in the Glyptothek at Munich. He places it in the rm-11 cent. 
B. C.—DELOocHE, Studies on some seals and rings of the Merovingian period 
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(contin.). wv. Ring having as a bezil a gold third of a sou: unique. LI. 
Seal-ring with the invocation in Dei nomine, amen. Lit. Ring with equal- 
armed cross on the bezil. From a Merovingian tomb at Aiguisy. LIII. 
Another ring with equal-armed cross. Liv. Gold ring with undeciphered 
inscription.—R. DE LA BLANCHERE, Terracotta figured tiles discovered in 
ifrica (pls. x1, x11). These tiles, few analogous specimens of which 
have been found in Europe, were discovered in Tunisia. They exhibit in 
relief various forms of geometrical, floral, animal and human decoration, 
which sometimes show distinctly Christian significance. They were proba- 
bly used in the covering of the sarcophagus-tombs—ABEL Mairre, Gallic 
cemetery of Saint-Maur-les-Fossés. The 52 tombs opened by M. Macé at 
Saint-Maur-les-Fossés exhibit a race corresponding closely to Caesar’s Belgi, 
as is shown by a figured comparison of the arms from the warriors’ tombs 
with those which have been found in such abundance in the neighborhood 
of Chalons-sur-Marne and of Reims. Other similar Belgian implements 
from beyond the ancient Belgium are figured, found at Asniéres (Seine-et- 
Oise) and at Marzabotto near Bologna, Italy —Cu. GontzwiL_er, The 
Venus of Mandeure (pl. xvi). This marble statuette found in the excava- 
tions at Mandeure near Montbéliard (Doubs) in 1781, published by Duver- 
noy in the Revue d’ Alsace of 1880, is an interesting replica of the Aphrodite 
of Knidos, showing variations from the larger replicas in the inclination of 
the head toward the left, the arrangement of the hair, the position of the 
left hand and the relief-sculpture upon the vase which supports the drapery. 
—Baron pve Baye, The Gothic jewelry of Kerteh. Various forms of Gothic 
jewels found in the Crimea and Caucasus are shown to have persisted to the 
present day.—Miscettanies. Chronique d’ Orient— Monthly Bulletin of the 


Acade my of Inscriptions. Proceedings of the National Socie ty of Antiqua- 
ries of France-——Archeological News and Correspondence.—Bi8.LioGRAPHY. 
Notices of E. CarTAILHac, Ages préhistoriques de [ Espagne et du Portu- 
gal, of EvuGENe Mt vz, Les collections des Médicis au xv* sitcle, and of L. 
THvuAsne, Gentile Bellini et Sultan Mohammed IJ.—Supprement. Cac- 
NAT, Revue des Publications Epigvaphiques relatives & lantiquité romaine. 
ALLAN MARQUAND. 

July-Aug.—C. Mauss, Note on the method employed to trace the plan of 
the Mosque of Omar and of the rotunda of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem 
(pp. 1-31; pls. xvm—xrx). It is suggested that the destruction of the Holy 
Sepulchre in 1010 by Hakem did not touch the lower story : consequently 
the vandalism of 1808 attacked the original structure of the vm cent. This 
article is accompanied by many early illustrations, taken largely from Bern. 
Amico’s well-known book. The writer applies Viollet-le-Duc’s method to 
the Holy Sepulchre, and finds that the plan of the rotunda results from the 
intersection of two equilateral triangles whose apexes determine the exterior 
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circle of the gallery, and their intersections the inner circle of the rotunda. 
On the other hand, the writer finds that the Byzantine architects employed 
the following method in tracing the plan of the mosque of Omar: (1) it 
results from two squares inscribed within the exterior circle of the rotunda, 
and whose sides, prolonged, determine by their intersections the regular 
octagon which limits the first aisle; (2) the sides of the first polygon, 
lengthened, determines two other squares circumscribed by a circle. The 
octagon inscribed within this circle, parallel to the first, limits the second 
aisle. Extending his measurements, the writer seeks to show that the 
measurements and proportions of the uprights were determined, in these and 
in other ancient buildings, by the dimensions of the ground-plan, and could 
be predicated if we could discover the rules employed.—L. DE Vaux, Memoir 
on the excavations undertaken by the Dominican Fathers at St. Stephen in 
Jerusalem. In 1881,a Greek shoemaker, having purchased land nN. of the 
grotto of Jeremiah, discovered some ruins which were attributed to the 
basilica of St. Stephen built by the Empress Eudoxia. The entire pave- 
ment of the church was found, and its walls to a height of about one meter. 
All around were large cisterns and ruins of a convent, fragments of columns 
and portions of a fine mosaic: also a beautiful stone retable, with paintings 
of the 12 Apostles (destroyed). This and other land was bought by the 
Dominicans in 1882 and 1883. In 1885, on the same property a hypogeum 
was discovered (JOURNAL, 11, 476-7), mistakenly called the tomb of Helen 
of Adiabene. The hypogeum consists of a small atrium, followed by a large 
atrium out of which open, on the sides and at the end, six sepulchral cham- 
bers, each containing three raised funerary benches, one each side and one 
at the head. There are also the ruins of a chapel built by the Crusaders. 
—H. p’ARBOIs DE JUBAINVILLE, The source of the Danube in Herodotos. 
In these notes on the earliest history of the Kelts, the writer studies the two 
phrases of Herodotos concerning them in his xxx chapter. The origin 
is sought of his error in making the Istros= Danube rise in the Pyrenees. 
Herodotos—in rejecting the evidence regarding the I'js repiodo, in which 
were the othersea (7 érépa OaAacoa), the Kassiterides islands (Great Britain), 
the Rhipaian mountains, the river Istros, and the Hyperboreans—set geo- 
graphy back several centuries, and rejected information (coming doubtless 
through the Phoenicians) known to Aristeas in the vi cent., and to Pinda- 
ros, Aischylos, Sophokles and Damastes in the v cent. By suppressing the 
Rhipaian mountains, Herodotos was obliged to place the sources of the Istros 
in the Pyrenees. In these earliest documents, the Kelts were designated 
by the term Hyperboreans.—A. AmIavD, Sirparla, according to the inserip- 
tions of the De Sarzec collection. This is an attempt to utilize the inserip- 
tions for information regarding the geography, politics, history, and religion 
of this part of Babylonia. What city is the modern Telloh? It is Sirpdrla, 
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a great centre of population of which the places named Girsti-ki, Urd-azagga, 
Nina-ki and Gisgalla-ki were only divisions or quarters, though, according 
to Hommel, Nind-ki is Nineveh, and Girsi-ki perhaps Erech. The writer 
brings forward arguments to prove these names to be not of separate cities 
but of divisions of Sirpirla. There are now known twelve or thirteen rulers 
of Sirpirla. The earliest are the kings, (1) Igi-ginna, (2) Ur-nina, (3) 
A-kir-gal, his son, (4) Urd-kagina: then come the patési or high-priests, 
(1) Entena, (2) En-anna-timma, (3) Ur-bad, (4) Gidea, (5) Ur-Nin-girsd, 
his son, (6) Nam-maghani, (7) Likani. According to the writer, when 
Gidea speaks of commercial relations with Nirdk (island of Tilmun), Gabi 
(Koptos?), Magan, Meluhha (prob. Midian and Sinaitic peninsula)—by 
Gabi we are to understand Egypt, which places Gidea between the v1 and 
x1 Egyptian dynasties. Then follows a very interesting mythologic study 
on the group of divinities mentioned in the Telloh inscriptions, divided into 
three series: (1) the four great original gods, as in the Babylonian and 
Assyrian pantheons; (2) their sons and daughters; (3) their grandchildren. 
Usually, several divinities were worshipped on account of their relation to 
one patron deity —A. Mairre, Note on the origin of certain forms of the 
bronze sword. This is to show that these forms originated in an imitation 
of the nasal appendage of the squale-scie fish —E. LE BLant, Some archeo- 
logical notes on feminine head-dress. These notes show how ancient was the 
habit of tinging the hair—F. Cumont, The worship of Mithras at Edessa. 
This is an attempt to illustrate one of the obscure phases of the worship of 
Mithras. 
Sept.-Oct. 


verware as money values in Treland before the introduction of coinage. In 


H. p’ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE, Oa the use of jewels and sil- 


the history of contracts of sale among certain nations three periods may 
be distinguished: in the first, the medium consists mainly of live stock ; 
in the second, of a certain weight of a precious metal; in the third, of a 
legal coinage. Irish literature contains some documents referring to the 
first two stages. A sé was the mean value of a head of horned cattle; a 
cow was slightly more valuable; a female slave (ewmal) was worth three 
cows; and a man was worth seven female slaves. These values came to 
have a certain weight value in metal (Book of Armagh, vit—vit cent.?). 
Metal objects of a certain weight (like neck-rings, wheels or bracelets) were 
made for purposes of trade, not to be worn (ef. Keltic bracelet of massive 
gold in the museum of St.-Germain).—Fr. Cumont, The Taurobolium and 
the worship of Anahita. The taurobolium, or sacrifice of the bull, is usually 
attributed to the worship of Kybele. The writer affirms, however, that it 
did not originally form a part of the worship of Kybele, but was first im- 
ported to the West in the second century of our era, at the same time with 
other Oriental worships, in connection with the Venus Caelestis or Anahita, 
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so often identified with the Mother of the gods—A. Lespkaur, Study on 
some Latin inscriptions found in the Narbonnaise. The writer studies five 
inscriptions already published by himself in the Inseriptions de Narbonne 
and by Hirschfeld in vol. x1 of the C. I. Z., and about which the two writers 
differ in opinion. —R. Mowat, The atelier of the seulptor Myrismus. The 
base of a statue of Venus recently found at Cherchell bears the inscription 
EX OFICINA MVRISI. The writer completes it so as to form the word 
Myrismus, which is very common in Latin inscriptions. This artist was 
doubtless of Greek origin and probably from Southern Italy, which fur- 
nished so many sculptors to the West, to Africa, Spain, and Gaul.—R. DE LA 
BLANCHERE, The inscriptions of the Djebel Toumiat. These Latin inserip- 
tions, roughly cut at random in the surface of a rock in Southern Tunisia, 
are here published more exactly than they had been by Tissot (Afrique 
Romaine, vol. 11, p- 684) or by Wilmanns (C.J. Z., vuit, 86, 91).—A.-L. 
DeELAtrre, Excavations of a Roman Cemetery at Carthage in 1888. A sum- 
mary of this paper has already been given in the News under the heading 
Carthage, on pp. 475—4.—M. DeLocue, Studies on some seals and rings of the 
Merovingian period (contin.). LY. Aseal-ring found in 1850 in the Frankish 
cemetery of Haulchin (Hainaut), and placed in the Royal Museum at Brus- 
sels. It bears an inscription which probably is to be read +WABLEGYSVS 
S(ignavi) [or S(ubseripsi) |. Lv1. A bronze ring found in a Frankish ceme- 
tery in Namur (Belgium), on the finger of the body of a warrior, with some 
letters which form the name Bolo or Bobolo, which is met with in documents 
of the period. Lyi. A bronze seal-ring, found in the same cemetery, whose 
inscription the writer proposes to read +AINRISVS Sl(gnavi). Lyin. A 
bronze ring, found at Oberolm (Rhenish Hesse), on which is rudely en- 
graved a horse. Lx. A seal, of Frankish origin, belonging to the museum 
of Bonn, with a monogram to be read + Sl(gnum) EVSEBIE+. Lx. A 


bronze ring, found at Riidesheim, now at Mainz, bearing an equilateral 


cross.—J ACQUES GUILLEMAND, Gallie Inscriptions: New attempt at inter- 
pretation (contin.). vi. This paper commences with the study of three 
series of Gallic medals belonging to North Etruria, respectively of the types 
designated by the inscriptions on them as (1) Senas, (2) Ifnkove, (3) Kesios. 
The first belong to the Umbrian city of Senos=Sinigaglia, the second the 
writer reads Ju/icovesi=Sapientiosi, the third he reads Kusios and attributes 
to the Gallic city of Cutiae = Cozzo (Piedmont). Then follows an examina- 
tion (vir) of the helmet of Marburg, now in the museum at Vienna; whose 
two inscriptions, engraved one with lines and the other with dots, have been 
considered to be Etruscan, but are here claimed to be Gallie and read 
respectively Siracu fuisi Parmeisui (“to an unfortunate, the faithful inhabi- 
tants of Parma”) and Tuth ni thanuati (“the soul dies not”). The paper 
concludes by explaining the two Gallic words on a stele found in 1852 at 
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Monza and bearing a Latin inscription respecting a Mithraic offering, to 
which are added, in Gallic, iaerii itiu: “the faithful associate themselves” 
(i. ée., to this homage).—P. MoNCEAUX, Eponymie Fasti of the Thessalian 
League, Tagoi and Strategoi (contin.). The heading is: “Chapter 1. The 
Thessalian league under the Macedonian domination. The strategoi of the 
tetrarchies and the protectorate of Philip Il (852-44); the Kings of Mace- 
don, strategot of Thessaly (344-197).” The intervention of Philip, at the 
instigation of the Aleuadai of Larissa, made Thessaly a dependency of Mace- 
don for a century and a half, though it apparently preserved its autonomy. 
It is asserted that Philip established the tetrarchs by which he divided the 
country in 352, and that in 344, contrary to the usual opinion, unity was 
reéstablished by him, the Kings of Macedon being thenceforth strategoi. 
Several of the tetrarchs who flourished between 352 and 344 are known 
from texts, inscriptions, or coins. The writer names Eudikos and Simos 
of Larissa, Thrasydaios and Leon of Matropolis. In regard to the political 
condition of Thessaly after 544, there is among ancient writers an apparent 
contradiction. On the one hand, there are facts to show Thessaly’s com- 
plete subserviency to the Macedonian Kings, and, on the other, are acts 
that could only emanate from an autonomous people. The writer recon- 
ciles these two by supposing the Kings of Macedon to be also strategoi of 
Thessaly —C. PaLitu pre Lessert, The formula, Translata de sordentibus 
locis, found on the monuments of Cherchell. On some of the monuments found 
at Cherchell is the peculiar formula, in very late characters: Translata de 
sordentibus locis. These sordentia loca the writer takes to be the pagan 
temples, and he shows that works of art, where they had more than a purely 
religious interest, were preserved, and, in this case, the statues here collected 
formed a sort of museum, under the auspices of the governor of Mauretania 


Caesariensis. A. L. F., JR. 


REVUE DES ETUDES GRECQUES, T. I. No. 3. July-Sept., 1888. 
—Amépée Havuverre, Herodotos and the Ionians. The history of Ionia 
from the Lydian conquest to the close of the Medic wars rests entirely on 
the authority of a single historian, Herodotos. In view of this fact, it is 
the duty of criticism to subject this testimony to the minutest scrutiny. The 
writer judges, that Herodotos was somewhat influenced by opinions unfa- 
vorable to the Ionians, then current in Greece and especially at Athens and 
Delphoi; that he neglected to make use of Ionian traditions regarding 
the events he narrated; and that in general, though an Ionian himself, he 
shows little sympathy for them.—A. H. Saycr, The ancient quarries of 
Ptolemais. On the east bank of the Nile, between Menschiyeh (ance. Ptole- 
mais) and Girgeh, are the ruins of an ancient city and of a fortress and a 
street of Greek tombs, while two miles to the south are some vast quarries, 
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Here was the Greek capital of Upper Egypt. The south and north qfar- 
ries contain respectively one and two Greek inscriptions and some Latin 
graffiti, all of which are here published.—Eucine Mtwrz, The Column of 
Theodosios at Constantinople. This column is now known only from the 
drawings alleged to be by Gentile Bellini. One collection, now in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts is, however, not earlier than the xvii cent.; another, in 
the Louvre, is now attributed to G. B. Franco, an artist of the xvi cent. 
The writer explains the origin of the attribution to Gentile Bellini of draw- 
ings of this column, by showing how a large roll, 52 ft. long, representing 
all its reliefs was attributed to him by French writers of the end of the x vir 
and the beginning of the x vim cent.—Tu. Reracu, Forgotten cities. These 
are Licinia, the earliest Roman foundation in Asia, and Lampsamé, which 


is here identified with Samosata. A. L. F., IR. 


RIVISTA ITALIANA DI NUMISMATICA.’ Annol. Fasc. I. 1888, [The 
rarious Numismatic Reviews that have successively been born and died 
within this century in Italy have owed their short life mainly to the fact 
that each depended on the personal effort of one man and lacked the neces- 
sary element of combination. The present review aspires to unite the efforts 
of all the numismatists of Italy, and appears shortly after the decease of the 
wnly other representatives of the science in that country, the Gazzetta Nu- 
mismatica and the Bullettino di Numismatica e Sfragistica.|—F RANCESCO 
and ErcoLe Gneccut, Some inedited and unknown coins of the mint of Scio. 
A description is given of some of a lot of silver coins found, in March 1887 
not far from Scio, in an earthern urn. The new coins are of quite a new 
and unusual type, leading some to suspect their genuineness. The following 
is an approximate list: Rhodes, 13; Carpentras, 3; Napoli, 80; Venezia, 
75; all these belong between 1309 and 1346. Scio: 1 of Paleologo and 
Benedetto II Zaccaria (1310-13), 2 of Martino Zaccaria alone (1315-29), 
6 of Galeazzo Maria Sforza (1466-76), 9 Maona coins, anonymous (xv 
cent.), 5 of Louis XII of France (1500-12). The novelties belong to the 
mint of Scio, which was under the Genoese from 1301 to 1566. The Geno- 
ese admiral Benedetto I Zaccharia conquered it in 1301, and his family 
ruled there until 1329, when the island was occupied by the Greeks: a new 
invasion of an association of Genoese ship-owners took place in 1347, and 
this association under the name of Maona obtained the right of coinage, which 
it used intermittently until 1566.—S. AmBroso.t, The find at Lurate Ab- 
bate. In August, 1887, was found at Lurate Abbate, province of Como, a 
lot of silver coins with a few gold ones. There were 1273 Medizval coins, 

' Rivista Italiana di Numismatica, diretta dal Dr. Solone Ambrosoli, conservatore del 
R. Gabinetto Numismatico di Brera e da un Consiglio di Redazione. Milano, Lod. 
Fel. Cogliati, Tipografo-Editore, Via Pantano No. 26. Price $4.40. 
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mostly Italian, in satisfactory preservation, none later than the middle of 
the xrv cent.: the probable date of the deposit is about 1320. A great 
variety of mints are represented, Venezia taking the lead with over 500 coins, 
principally matapane. Then came coins of Meran, Ivrea Acqui, Trento, 
France (Philippe-le-Bel, Charles II d’Anjou of Provence), Milano and a 
number of North Italian cities, Tuscany, ete. But the greatest interest lies 
in the imitated coins—imitations of the grosso Tirolino, of the matapane, 
and of the grosso tornese. These are carefully described and discussed. The 
pearl of the collection is a superb grosso tornese of Chivasso, coined by Theo- 
dore I of Montferrat, son of the Emperor Andronikos II Palaiologos. It is 
unique.-—UmBerto Rosst, The Renaissance medallists at the Court of Man- 
tova. 1. Ermes Flavio de Bonis. The name of this artist was first noticed 
on a medal by Armand (Les médailleurs Italiens des xv* et xv1* sivcles, 
1, 120). He was born at Padova about 1460, and entered the service of 
Cardinal Francesco Gonzaga and of his brother Lodovico bishop of Man- 
tova. He acted as architect of the palace at Ostiano, of a chapel at 8. Pietro 
in Mantova, of another palace in Castelgoffredo and of the superb Gonzaga 
palace in Gazzuolo. Ermes made forthe Bishop a large collection of casts of 
works of art, especially antiques.—Conte Gro. MuLAzzantI, Economic Studies 
on the coins of Milano. Posthumous publication of part of a preface to a 
monograph on the Mint of Milano, written in 1838, and divided into sections: 
(1) value of the gold; (2) value of the silver; (3) billon and copper coins ; 
(4) value of the coins; (5) absolute and comparative value of ancient as 
compared with modern coins—EmiLio Morra, The Milanese coiners of 
1479. A list is given of the operarii and monetarii of the Mint of Milano 
in 1479. A. L. F., JR. 
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EARLY BRONZES DISCOVERED IN THE CAVE OF ZEUS ON MOUNT IDA IN KRETI 
SHIELD OF HORUS. 
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